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THE OUTLOOK. 


(= Washington correspondent this week com- 
ments on the character of the President’s ap- 


pointments. Our Chicago correspondent discusses 


the coming municipal election in that city and the 
results of the recent registration, showing the pro- 
portion of foreigners in its population. An Oxford 
correspondent describes a recent notable anti- 
slavery meeting under the auspices of the Univer- 
sity. Mr. Wasson convenes the Blue Monday Club, 
and reports a conversation which will be read with 
great interest as showing the diversity of views in 
the pulpit of to-day. Mary Mayne collects some 
interesting historical facts relating to Beauchamp 
Tower, to which every visitor to the Tower of Lon- 
don finds his way. In the Study Fire series the 
Artist talks. Mrs. Barr’s story develops increas- 
ing interest and dramatic power. In The Home 
there is an account of the recent gathering of 
women in this city to celebrate the twenty-first 
birthday of Sorosis. Dr. Lucy M. Hall contributes 
the first of an important series of practical articles 
on various matters relating to school-going, the 
subject for this week being the * Diet of School- 
girls.” In Our Young Folks Ada Sherwood tells 
“How a Girl Marched in the Torchlight Proces- 
sion.” The two schools at Hampton are sketched. 
Miss Laura B. Starr describes some scientific ex- 
periments and tricks of interest to children. 
sermon in Sunday Afternoon was preached by the 
Rev. Dr. James G. Johnson, of New London, Conn., 
on “The Law of Christian Judgment.” None of 
our readers ought to omit to read the very practical 
hints contained in the two articles under the title of 
“Suggestive Evenings.” In Books and Authors 
will be found an extended review of the literary 
work of Mr. Richard Holt Hutton. 


* 
* 


The recent discussion in the Senate with regard 


to Congressional salaries has been widely commented 
upon by the press throughout the country. It is 
evident that a great change of public opinion has 
taken place since the matter came up before on the 
question of back pay, or what was more popularly 
known as the “salary grab.” The country is not 
unwilling to pay its public servants generously, and 
it was not due to any antagonism to an increase of 
amount of salary that public feeling registered 
itself so strongly against the back pay measure. 
The time has come now when the matter can be 
discussed on its merits, and those who are familiar 
with the necessary expense of living in Washing- 
ton, and with the large personal expenses to which 
Congressmen are subject, will not question seriously 
the wisdom of increasing the salary of the members 
of the House and of the Senators. These public 
servants are now paid $5,000 a year. Many of 
them are professional and business men whose in- 
comes from their private business would double or 
quadruple this amount. It is probable that very 
few men go into the United States Senate or on to 
the Bench of the United States Courts who do not 
make a large pecuniary sacrifice. The salaries 
attached to public positions ought not to be so great 
as to make them objects of ambition for that rea- 


The. 


son, but they ought to be large enough to enable 
the public official to live in a way becoming his 
position and to provide properly for his family. A 
country as rich as this, which is spending money so 
lavishly in so many directions, ought not to under- 


pay its public officials ; $10,000 a year would be a. 


moderate salary for Congressmen, and we believe 
the time has come when this change ought to be 
made. Members of Congress are naturally reluc- 
tant to identify themselves with this measure. They 
need, therefore, an expression of public opinion 
such as will justify them in assuming that they fol- 
low rather than lead that opinion in this matter. 


* * 
* 


Several correspondents have called our attention 
to a sentence in a recent paragraph in this column 
in which it was said that Indiana has “ the honor of 
leading the States in the present determination to 
reform the ballot laws,” and have reminded us of 
what had already been done in Massachusetts and 
Milwaukee. If our correspondents will re-read the 
paragraph they will note the words “ present deter- 
mination.” Our point was that Indiana was the 
first of the States to act under the impulse of the 
agitation for reform which began immediately after 
the Presidential election in November. The senti- 
ment for reform is steadily gathering force, and is 
one of the most hopeful signs in the situation of 
to-day. A measure embodying the features of the 
Australian system has passed both branches of the 
Legislature of Rhode Island, and will probably 
receive the assent of the Governor. Similar measures 
are being discussed at Hartford in committee, and a 
bill will probably be reported to the Legislature. 
In Wisconsin a bill has passed the Senate extend- 
ing the operation of the Milwaukee law to the 
State ; Missouri and Nebraska will probably adopt 
measures embodying the features of the Australian 
system. The barter and sale which have been 
carried on of recent years at every Presidential elec- 
tion are likely to become things of the past unless 
some new device shall be discovered which will 
evade the operation of the law. In any event, the 
days of wholesale bribery are, there is reason to 
hope, ended. The American people are sometimes 
slow to enlist themselves for the suppression of an 
evil, but once enlisted they generally make thorough 


work of it. 


* * 
* 


The annual report of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Company shows a deficiency for 


the year of $4,331,425, which it has been neces- 


sary to take from the accumulated surplus of the 
company. Chief among the causes of the falling 
off in the net revenue from the operations of the 
road was the strike in February, though this was 
not the only cause. We call attention to this fact, 
as we find it embodied in the official report of the 
directors, because it seems to us to enforce the 
position of The Christian Union on which we have 
laid so much stress. We have appealed to work- 
ingmen to demand arbitration as a means of ad- 
justing difficulties between themselves and their em- 
ployers. ‘“‘Why,” we say to them, “do you strike and 
take advantage of, if you do not actually encour- 
age, illegal violence, when by your votes you could 


make a law which would compel the great corpora- 


tions to submit your elaims to an impartial tribu- 
nal?” We have appealed to the public to demand 
arbitration. ‘“ Why,” we say to the people, “ do you 
suffer the cost and inconvenience, amounting often 
to absolute disaster, involved in a battle between the 
railroad and its employees? Why do you not inter- 
fere and compel them to submit their differences, as 
you compel individual combatants to submit their 
differences, to an impartial tribunal?” We now 
appeal to the stockholders in our great corporations 
to demand arbitration. “ Why,” we say to them, 
“do you suffer a deficiency, amounting to mill- 
ions, to be taken out of your pockets, when you 
might prevent so serious a loss by simply insisting 
that your board of directors should be ‘governed in 
their controversies with your employees, as all 
other men in the community are governed, not by 
their own pride of opinion, but by the disinterested 
judgment of an impartial court? It is true that 
it is worth four millions of dollars to determine 
that a great property shall be controlled by its 
owners, not by some other and irresponsible organi- 
zation. But in this case the railroad employees 
agreed to submit their claims to arbitration and 
were refused. Gentlemen stockholders, was it 
worth while to pay four million dollars to prevent — 
the question at issue between your two classes of 
employees—your board of directors and your loco- 
motive engineers—from being settled in your in- 
terest, in the interest of the community, and in the 
interest of justice and fair dealing, by an impartial 
court of arbitration ?” 


* * 
* 


In another column we print a letter from a val- 
ued Canadian correspondent which criticises some 
of the positions taken in a recent article in our con- 
tributed columns on “ Romanism in Canada,” and 
a careful reading of which makes it clear that there 
are two sides to the question now agitating the 
Canadians. The principal points of the contro- 
versy can. be very briefly stated. The Legislature 
of the Province of Quebec has passed a bill ap- 
propriating $400,000 by way of indemnification 
for the confiscation of certain lands which formerly 
belonged to Jesuits, and the Canadian Premier, 
Sir John Macdonald, has intimated that the 
Government of the Dominion will not veto the 
measure. When Great Britain acquired Lower 
Canada, under the treaty of 1763, the Jesuits were 
possessed of property amounting to more than five 
hundred thousand acres of land in extent, and in 
value to about $3,000,000. In 1773 the Order of 
Jesuits was abolished by the Pope. Under the rules 
of the Roman Catholic Church, every kind of eccle- 
siastical property belongs to the Church at large, 
represented by the Pope. On the suppression of 
the order of Jesuits, therefore, under Roman Catho- 
lic law the property held by the order would have 
reverted to the Pope; under the English law it 
reverted to the Government, and in 1800 a war- 
rant was issued declaring that by reason of con- 
quest and confiscation the property of the Jesuits 
belonged. to the Crown, and later these proper- 
ties were taken possession of by the Government. 
During all this time the Roman Catholic clergy 
have protested against the seizure of the Jesuit 
estates, declaring that these estates belonged to the 
Church and not to the Crown, and it is as a kind of 
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ompromise with these demands that the bill grant- 
ing $400,000 has been passed. The great majority 
of Protestants in Canada hold that the Government 
had a perfect right to take the property-of the 
Jesuits on the extinction of their order, and there 
is little doubt but that, technically at least, their 
position is a sound one. The Protestants object 
also strongly to the feature of the bill which re- 
quires the assent of the Pope in order to become a 


law. 


* 
* 


Until last week the question was kept out of the 
sphere of party politics. The Conservatives, with 
Sir John Macdonald as Premier, are in power in 
the Canadian House of Commons. They are about 
130 strong, and include a considerable number of 
French Catholics and all the Orangemen who sit in 
Parliament. Sir John Macdonald has refused so far 
to veto the act passed by the Legislature of Quebec 
—a position which naturally antagonizes the strong 
Protestant element in the Conservative ranks. The 
situation among the Liberals is hardly less compli- 
cated. Of the nearly 100 Liberal members of the 
House of Commons thirty are French Canadians, 
and of the remaining sixty or more several are 
Irish Roman Catholics. A direct issue, therefore, 
against the Jesuits Act would mean a split in both 
parties, and until last week the leaders of both 
parties carefully avoided taking any attitude on the 
question which would make it a party issue. The 
matter has now, however, passed out of their hands. 
The Toronto “Globe,” a leading Liberal newspaper, 
has come out strongly against the constitutionality 
of the Jesuits Act, and it will be impossible, appar- 
ently, to prevent an issue on the matter which will 
involve a reconstruction of both parties along relig- 
ious lines, the Liberals and the Protestant Tories 
acting together against the Conservatives and Catho- 
lies. Sir John Macdonald has threatened to resign. 
His position is so delicate that it is difficult to see 
any safe way out of it. His success heretofore has 
lain in his ability to keep the Protestant and Catholic 
elements in harmony, and to successfully placate 
Quebee while he satisfied Ontario. He could not 
* sustain himself without Catholic support, which he 
would, of course, lose if he takes the Protestant 
position on the Jesuit question. On the other hand, 
to side with the Catholics would be suicidal. It 
looks very much as if a complete readjustment of 
parties would be the only solution. It would be 
difficult to imagine a more painful and dangerous 
political issue than that which has come to the front 
in Canada. » 

On the fourteenth day of February the new Con- 
stitution of Japan was appropriately and formally 
proclaimed the supreme law of the land, amid 
general rejoicings on the part of the people. The 
adoption of this Constitution is the fulfillment of a 
pledge made twenty years ago by the young Mikado, 

the moment when Japan suddenly reversed the 
pol | ey and procedure of centuries and entered upon 
a new life of progress and development. The 
struggle against feudalism which culminated in that 
reaction, and which has been waged ever since in 
various forms, is apparently successfully concluded, 
and the monarchy comes out of the long contest 
supreme ; thus curiously reproducing the history of 
Europe at large during the same stage of its evolu- 
tion. We have already outlined the general features 
of this Constitution, framed by a body of men who 
have made a careful study of our own system and of 
the systems of France, Great Britain, and Germany ; 
the German influence strongly preponderating. The 
result is a very interesting, and apparently a very 
wise, combination of the most powerful Japanese 
traditions with the general movement and spirit of 
modern political life in the countries where the 
liberal spirit has freest play. The monarchy is 
made more prominent than ever, and at the same 
time the liberties of the people are assured, and, 


through the two houses which make up the legis- 
lative body, they are to have a voice in the decision 
of public questions. What has been aimed at is 
the reproduction in general of the German system, 
in which the power of the crown is strongly asserted 
and sharply defined, and yet room is given for 
parliamentary growth and the expression of the 
popular will through the parliament. The work- 
ing of the new Constitution will be watched with 
great interest by the Western world. 


* * 


The collapse of the Copper Syndicate, involving 
the ruin of the second banking establishment in 
France, and serious losses to a number of others, is 
an event as important politically as industrially. 
The danger of governmental interference in business 
affairs, which our own country has learned, but 
slowly and partially, has in France not been 
learned at all. When the Copper Syndicate was 
in distress,the Government was appealed to, and 
M. Rouvier, the Minister of Finance, called a 
meeting of all the great bankers of Paris, in order 
to save “ the credit of France” and rescue a national 
enterprise from whose success the nation at large 
could receive no other benefit than the privilege of 
paying to the speculators extortionate prices. The 
bankers, in response to this appeal, advanced four 
million dollars, as security to the Bank of France 
for a further loan of twenty millions. The secu- 
rity has proven inadequate. Had copper not 
fallen below $300 a ton, the Bank would have been 
safe, but now that it has fallen to $175 a ton the 
loss has been serious. The Ministry has naturally 
and deservedly been attacked. One Deputy has 
directed attention to an article in the Penal Code 


which punishes by imprisonment and fine coali- | 


tions between the holders of merchandise to create 
a scarcity and advance prices. The fact that the 
Government, instead of punishing “a conspiracy of 
the rich to rob the poor,” should have come to its 
assistance, is but another illustration of the truth 
of Adam Smith’s observation that when a govern- 
ment interferes in business affairs it is almost cer- 
tain to subserve the interests of the classes which 


least need its help. 


* * 


The great and constantly increasing body of 
music lovers of this city are delighted to learn that 
what has long been a positive discredit to the 
metropolis, the lack of a suitable music hall, is at 


last to be remedied. In fact, there is every pros-— 


pect that the city will have two capacious, well- 
arranged, and artistic concert halls, built with scien- 
tific regard for acoustic principles. Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, weary, it seems, of the delay in carrying 
out the long-talked-of Madison Square Garden 
scheme, announces that he proposes to erect a fine 
music hall at Seventh Avenue and Fifty-seventh 
Street, open to all reputable societies, and in every 
way adapted to its purposes by every means sug- 
gested by the best musical and architectural critics. 


It is said that the Oratorio and Symphony Societies . 


are specially interested in the matter. The stock 
is‘to be subscribed for by the public, but Mr. Car- 
negie proposes to supply all deficiencies of capital. 
This announcement has roused the directors of the 
Madison Square project to declare that they have 
by no means abandoned that scheme, but propose 
to begin work almost immediately on a mammoth 
building which will contain an amphitheater, 315 
by 200 feet in size, with a seating capacity of over 
6.000, suitable for great conventions, mass-meetings, 
exhibitions, and so on, and a concert hall seating 
3,000 persons ; together with a smaller music hall, 
rehearsal rooms, and offices. Two-thirds of the 
stock has been taken, and the directors claim that 
the building will be ready for use before next win- 
ter. All this is good news to our citizens. The 


number and artistic qualities of New York’s con- 
certs and societies has increased wonderfully within 
the last two or three years, and the painfully lim- 


ited facilities for the public accommodation have 
long been deplored. 
* 


* 


A skillful writer presents with considerable dra- 
matic force, in his report of the Blue Monday Club 
in another column, the contrasted portraits of vari- 
ous theological characters. We should probably 
not add to the value, and certainly not to the inter- 
est, of this portrait gallery, by attempting to put 
alongside of it, in a paragraph, our notion of the 
truth, which would amount only to adding another 
portrait to the series he has sketched with as much 
fidelity to truth as is consistent with making effect- 
ive his character contrasts. It is perhaps for 
this reason that he leaves Doctor Canon’s sum- 
ming up, at the end, somewhat hazy. We should be — 
sorry to have any of our readers regard it as rep- 
resenting the summing up of The Christian Union. 
Believing in goodness as the supreme endfof life is 
not the same as belief in a personal, helpful Father- 
God ; nor belief in Christianity, as either a system 
of ethics or of doctrine, the same as belief in Christ — 
as the reservoir and source of spiritual life. This 
is the essential of Christian faith, as is its end, 
not merely goodness—being good and doing good 
—but fellowship with, knowledge of, life in, God 
himself. God is both the power of life and the end 
of living ; any view of life which leaves this funda- 
mental truth out leaves out the heart and essence 
of’ the Gospel, as we read the New Testament. 
We are not quite sure whether Doctor Canon is of 
the same opinion. Like some other representatives 
of his school, he speaks in language which leaves 
it somewhat uncertain what he believes on this sub- 
ject, or whether he even knows accurately himself. 

* * 

GENERAL NEws.—Stanley Matthews, Associate 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, died 
in Washington, after a long illness, on Friday 
last, at the age of sixty-nine. The caucus of the 
Republican members of the New York Legislature 
has agreed to report favorably the Excise Com- 
mission bill, with a few unimportant amendments 
slightly increasing the minimum fees for licenses. 
The same body has likewise agreed to. support 
the Vedder bill, imposing a State tax upon all 
licensed liquor-sellers.——Senator Chace, of Rhode 
Island, has resigned. News from the interior of 
Africa has come that Emin Pasha has won a decided 
victory over the dervishes, and that he and “ sey- 


eral white travelers ” with him are well. John 


Bright had still another relapse and has again 
rallied from it. The most important nomina- 
tions by the President last week were those of 
Whitelaw Reid as Minister to France, Colonel 
F. D. Grant as Minister to Austria, and James 
Tanner as Commissioner of Pensions. Floods 
in Peru have caused great damage to property and 
some loss of life. An international chess con- 
gress, in which many of the most famous experts 
in the world are to take part, has just begun in this 
city. At a special meeting of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, Monday night, it was unanimously agreed 
to extend a call to become permanent assistant 
pastor to the Rev. Howard S. Bliss, now pursuing 


special studies abroad. 


THE RACE QUESTION IN CANADA. 


Ts discussion now going on in Canada over the 

Jesuits’ Estates Act derives its chief signifi- 
cance from the light it throws on the antagonism 
of races in the Dominion. The fact that in guard- 
ing against one kind of danger we are quite likely 
to run into another was never more strikingly illus- 
trated than in the history of Canada. During the 
debate in the House of Commons on the acts which 
constituted the two provinces—of Lower Canada, 
with fullest provision for its French laws, habits, 
and institutions, and of Upper Canada, with its 
English traditions and affiliations—Pitt declared 
that he intended to forestall any further rebellions 
of colonies by creating two colonies so distinct and — 
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separate in their instincts and feelings that their 
jealousies should prevent combination against the 
mother country. | 

There are probably comparatively few citizens 
of Canada of English descent who would not ac- 
knowledge, if they were speaking candidly, that it 
was a mistaken policy for Great Britain at the out- 
set to make concessions which have tended to unite 
the French colonists as a race. It was proper, of 
course, that on. the cession of Canada to Great 
_ Britain in 1763 these colonists should be guaranteed 
free exercise of the Roman Catholic religion and 
equal civil and commercial privileges. But the 
“Quebec Act” of 1774 continued many of the old 
French laws, the seigniorial customs (which were 
abolished, however, in 1854), and other features of 
colonial life under Louis XV., although the crim- 
inal law was superseded by that of England. 
In 1791, when a constitution was granted, 
Upper Canada, with its English settlers, was 
made a separate province from the old French 
province of Lower Canada. The population 
of the latter had already doubled since the 
conquest, amounting to 130,000 against 50,000 
for Upper Canada—a rate of increase which should 
be borne in mind. It was and has been the policy 
of the English to preserve carefully all the rights 
of the Roman Catholic Church, which in Quebec 
has remained practically the State Church, owning 
a vast amount of property, controlling education, 
and preserving the right to levy tithes and other 
church dues. One result was seen soon after the 
appointment of the first Protestant Bishop of Que- 


bee in 1793. The Bishop, Dr. Mountain, exerted 


himself in the cause of popular education, and helped 
to secure the establishment of free schools through- 
out the parishes of Lower Canada. This move- 
ment met with the bitterest opposition from the 
Roman Catholic clergy, and this and other causes 
intensified the race antagonism between the French 
‘and English, which, although comparatively quies- 
cent during the war of 1812, soon asserted itself 
again. 

The legislative union of Upper and Lower 
Canada in 1841 rather aggravated than removed 
the trouble. The English colonists were divided 
upon old party lines. The French, bound closely 
together by the ties of blood, religion, and self- 
interest, always acted as a unit, held the balance of 
power, and secured special advantages for them- 
selves at the expense of the-divided English—a 
condition, it may be said, which has continued in 
varying degrees down to the present day. The 
Confederation of 1867 did not and could not 
remove the difficulty presented by the fact that one 
whole province was controlled by a prolific race of 
alien blood, influenced by priests and special inter- 
ests, and certain to act as a unit for Quebec as 
against the rest of the Dominion. The political 
history of the Dominion since the Confederation 
might almost be called a history of attempts to 
conciliate this race vote. Whenever any unusual 
appropriation or race interest was in question, the 
French in the Parliament at Ottawa have acted to- 
gether and demanded appropriations for Quebec as 
the price of their acquiescence. It is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that the present Premier, Sir John Mac- 
donald, has been sustained in power for many 
years by his skill in conciliating the French vote. 
The Riel issue, one of the most notable of many 
extraordinary exhibitions of race feeling, nearly 
proved fatal to the Macdonald Ministry, but, by 
means of adroit concessions, the defection was kept 
within bounds. It is perhaps worth noting that 
the present leader of the Liberals, the Hon. Wil- 
fred Laurier, a French Canadian, openly declared 
that, had he been upon the banks of the Saskatch- 
ewan, he would have shouldered a musket and 
marched with Riel. This is but a minor illustra- 
tion of the intensity of a race feeling which at 
times has broken out into actual violence. That 
the outlook warrants the most serious apprehensions 


is the opinion firmly held by so many Conservative 
Canadians that we are justified in quoting a single 
opinion: “ We shall have a question to settle more 
serious than the American Mormon question. Out 
of five million people in Canada, nearly one million 
are French. Out of two hundred members of Par- 
liament, forty are French. They act together, and 
if a grant is made to any other portion of the Do- 
minion, Quebec demands the same. Six-sevenths 
of the people in the Province of Quebee are French, 
but two-thirds of the capital is invested by Anglo- 
Saxons. The French are a distinct race, not 
amalgamated with the body politic. When the 
corporation was formed, provision was made for 
printing the acts of the Quebee Parliament in both 
languages, and for allowing members to speak in 
French. Sooner or later there will be a movement 
to withdraw this costly privilege, and the result 
may be an attgmpt at secession, which will be re- 
sisted. Ultimately the Anglo-Saxons will prevail, 
but the next time our volunteers are called into the 
field it may be against the French Canadians.” 
After all allowances are made for personal, party, 
and race prejudice, the utterance of such opinions 
by an able and intelligent observer is certainly sig- 
nificant. 

We do not say that this race problem is impossi- 
ble of solution, and solution by natural means ; but 
the seriousness of the problem is certainly not un- 
derstood by Americans. One-fifth of the people of 
Canada are bound together by ties of race, religion, 
and tradition which furnish their strongest motives 


of action. The French are spreading rapidly. Out- 


side of Quebec they control three counties in New 
Brunswick, they have overrun the counties of Pres- 
cott and Russell in Ontario, and they are becoming 
numerous along the line of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway from the Ottawa River to Sudbury, a 
distance of four hundred miles. As we know, their 
number is also increasing in New England, where 
they are taking up abandoned farms and crowding 
into the factory towns. The French Canadians have 
shown themselves more prolific, gregarious, and 
tenacious of their race customs and modes of thought 
than the Irish, Scotch, or any other nationality 
represented in Canada. Altogether the Canadians 
have a very serious problem to solve, and a problem 
which must be considered with relation to ourselves 
if the question of annexation ever comes up in a 
serious way. 


PROHIBITION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


iy is perhaps too much to say, as the Boston “ Her- 
ald ” does, that the symposium in the Boston 
“Transcript” on the subject of the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment settles adversely the fate of 
that amendment in Massachusetts; but that sym- 
posium is very significant of the tendency of 
public opinion. It is, indeed, true that such a 
symposium is always open to a suspicion that the 


list of contributors may have been either deliber- 


ately selected, in order to affect public opinion, 


or earelessly selected so as not really to reflect 


it. It is also true that some eminent names 
whose judgment would carry great weight in the 
community are conspicuous by their absence. But, 
making due allowances for these considerations, it 
still remains true that a large body of men of sub- 
stantial character and wide influence, with no inter- 
est in the liquor traffic, many of them known to the 
public by their active efforts in the temperance 
cause, vote, for various reasons, against the consti- 
tutional amendment. Some of them are opposed 
to it because they are opposed. to indiscriminating 
prohibition in all its forms ; some of them because 
they think local option more hopeful of results than 
State prohibition; some of them because they 
think the regulation of the liquor traffic is a matter 
for statutory, not constitutional, enactment. But, 
whatever their reasons, in their judgment as to the 
amendment they are agreed. The total result 


is 207 votes against to 85 votes in favor of prohi- 
bition. The lawyers are 60 against, to 9 in favor ; 
the merchants and capitalists, 48 against, to 18 in 
favor; the college presidents, 7 against, to 2 in 
favor; the mayors of cities, 4 against, to 2 in favor. 
But perhaps the most significant vote is that of the 
clergymen, which stands 37 ayes to 36 noes. 

This symposium makes it quite evident that the 
vote of the Boston Ministers’ Meeting, which we 
reported a few weeks ago, does not correctly rep- 
resent the ministers of Massachusetts, nor even the 
ministers of Boston, nor even the Congregational 
ministers of Boston. Opponents who declined to 
vote against those resolutions were silent because 
they did not care to be represented by their breth- 
ren as allies of the saloon. That reason for silence 
exists no longer. The reckless charge that every 
opponent of constitutional prohibition is an ally of 
the enemies of religion and the State is refuted by 
a simple list of the names of opponents of that 
measure, who are eminent for the purity and 
self-devotion of their lives and the soundness of 
their moral and political judgments. It is equally 
clear that this and kindred attempts to coerce men 
into voting for a method of restriction which they 
do not approve are not only a failure, as we pre- 
dicted they would be, but have already produced 
a reaction likely to be fatal to the cause which 


employed them. It seems to us equally clear, 


though doubtless it will not so appear to all our 
readers, that this symposium has demonstrated the 
unwisdom of constitutional prohibition, at least in 
the State of Massachusetts. Doubtless questions of 
expediency are to be determined by bare major- 
ities. If there is a majority of one for a given 
policy, the minority acquiesce and abide the 
result of the experiment. But the proposition 
to create a new crime is quite another mat- 
ter. What makes the enforcement of crimi- 


nal law possible is the fact that substantially — 


the conscience of the entire community, law- 
makers and law-breakers alike, sustains the law. 
Prohibition proposes to make it a crime to sell or 
give away a glass of alcoholic liquor. The Boston 
“Transcript’s” symposium indicates that a large 
proportion of the very best men in the community 
do not regard this act as criminal. Whether it is 
so or not we do not here discuss. We only ob- 
serve that to declare that criminal which half 
the clergy in the State, and seven out of nine 


college presidents, apparently do not regard 


criminal, is an act not made less unwise by at- 
tempting to incorporate that declaration in the 
Constitution, and to dragoon men into supporting 
it, whose sober judgment declares against it, by 
indicting them as allies of the enemies of religion 
and the State. If all selling and giving away of 
alcoholic liquor is a crime against the State, it is 
evident that before it is wise to incorporate that 
principle in the organic law of Massachusetts a con- 
siderable amount of education will be required. A 
bare majority may legislate for the judgment, but 
not for the conscience ; may determine what is in- 


expedient, but not what is criminal. 


THE VIA MEDIA. 


T HE “Catholic Review,” in an article a part of 
which we transfer elsewhere to our pages, 
argues in support of Mrs. Ward’s statement that 
there is and can be no via media between Material- 
ism and Ultramontanism, or, as the “Catholie Re- 
view” puts it, between Doubt and Catholicity. 
We did not so much object to Mrs. Ward’s state- 
ment that there is no such middle ground, though 
of course we do not agree with her, as to her as- 
sumption that “we all know, if we will be candid 
with ourselves,” that Protestantism can offer no 
such middle ground. We object to this wholesale 
charge of want of candor, brought against scholars 
as patient as hersélf, students as thoughtful, think- 
ers as independent, Christians as truth-loving. 
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Whether those Protestants who believe that the 
world is not shut up to a choice between Rome and 
Rationalism are uncandid is one question ; whether 
they are correct is a question altogether different. 
We believe that they are correct as well as can- 
did. We may roughly divide the theological par- 
ties into groups of three: the Rationalist believes 
that God, if there is a God, has never spoken to the 
human race, but leaves it to find out about him and 
his will as best it can by “ scientific processes ;” the 
Romanist believes that He has appointed a certain 
Bishop at Rome as his Vicar, and this Bishop, speak 
“ing as the voice and representative of a certain 
spiritual corporation which dates from the days of 
the Apostles, speaks with the voice and authority 
of God; the Protestant believes that God speaks 
to every soul that will listen, has his witness in 
every life that is obedient, and is, in a special 
measure, interpreted by the experiences and in the 
lives of the holy men of old, who spake as they 
were moved by this heavenly voice, and whose 
speech has been preserved to us in the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments. According to Ra- 
tionalism man is an orphan; according to Roman- 
ism he is a babe under tutors and governors ; ac- 
cording to Protestantism he has received the adop- 
tion of a son, and lives under his Father’s roof, and 
hears directly and immediately his Father’s voice, 
needing no interpreter, no mediator, no priestly 
intervention. This is the Via Media in which, so 
far as we can make out, neither Mrs. Ward on the 
one hand, nor the “ Catholic Review ” on the other, 
believes, and in which all Protestants do believe, 
and in faith of which they live. 


PERSONAL WORK FOR CHRIST. 


The Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D.: 

My Dear Sir,—Some time ago, in the rush of the crowd at 
the —— railroad station, I asked you the question if you had 
published anything on the subject ‘‘How to Reach Our 
Neighbors ;’? having in mind something in the way of practi- 
cal advice as to how we can do more effective personal work 
in winning others to Christ; study, methods, ete. You 
kindly promised, if I would write you, that the question 
would be taken up in The Christian Union. I therefore beg 
to remind you of it, and, with others, will look forward with 
pleasure to the helpful counsel that is sure to be given. 

Very truly yours, 
ETHODS apply to organized work. But per- 
sonal work cannot be carried on upon one 
method. It is dangerous even to suggest a method ; 
lest David, trying to put on Saul’s armor, and for- 
getting to use his own simple sling, shall fail where 
he might have succeeded. We can only suggest 
two or three principles, the application of which 
each individual must work out for himself. 

1. Mechanical methods must at every hazard be 
avoided. ‘They are fatal—always fatal. The es- 
sential feature in personal work is that it is personal ; 
that it grows out of the individual’s personality, 
and carries that personality in and with it; that it 
is spontaneous, free, individual, the utterance of 
the experience of the soul, not the performance of 
a task. A few years ago a man in our village 
traveled from house to house distributing tracts. 


principle of sowing beside all waters, being instant 
in season and out of season. Sometimes he accom- 
panied them by a proffer to call the family together 
and lead in prayer. Occasionally his devotional 
spirit carried him into the prayer-meeting, where 
he pained the righteous and amused the ungodly by 
his performances. He went by the sobriquet of 
“Crazy Sam.”” A few years ago a somewhat simi- 
lar charactor used to pass through the express 
trains on the New York & New Haven Railroad, 
distributing pages of the Bible, one page to each 
To some it was a joke; to some an 
impertinent intrusion; to some a bore. We doubt 
whether any one ever took it seriously. We be- 
lieve that there is now, or was recently, a man 
traveling about the country in a buggy with a 
series of stencil plates and a pot of black paint, by 


passenger. 


He scattered them in all neighborhoods, on the 


the aid of which he paints on the fences and rocks 
various texts of Scripture, such as “Prepare to 
meet thy God,” “Now is the accepted time,” 
“Come unto me and rest.”” He is presumably fer- 
vent in spirit and diligent in his business ; but that 
he is serving the Lord may be doubted. These 
are all illustrations of a personal work that has no 
real, strong, wise, Christian personality behind it 
or in it, and is, therefore, of noavail. There are cer- 
tain kinds of work which we may do with method, 
regularity, system, according to a certain measure 
of rule. Such is teaching a class in Sunday- 
school, or conducting a weekly prayer-meeting, or 
preaching sermons. But the kind of personal 
work to which we assume our correspondent re- 
fers cannot be so done. The sole value of it lies 
in the contact of soul with soul. One must, there- 
fore, have something in his own soul worth giving, 
and watch for the opportunity when another soul 
is within his reach and open to the gift. 

2. But it does not follow that because personal 
work cannot be reduced to a system, it cannot be 
done ; because it is difficult, it must be abandoned ; 
because it requires tact and skill, it is not to be 
attempted. On the contrary, both reason and 
experience teach that the church cannot hope to 
make much headway if it trusts wholly to profes- 
sional work and professional workers. Christianity 
is, above everything else, a life, and whoever has 
that life has laid upon him, by the possession, a 
duty of carrying the life to others who have it not. 
Elisha’s staff will not raise the dead to life; Elisha 
must go himself. Nor can Elisha discharge his 
duty by sending a hired servant. There are not 
professional ministers enough in the world to con- 
vert the world, and there never will be. And if 
there were, it never could be converted in that way. 
The professional minister is the teacher of Christ’s 
disciples, the head of a Christian army; but he is 
not the army, and the army cannot stay at home 
and expect him to win its victories. If a Christian 
has no experience of God’s love worth giving to a 
neighbor, it is doubtful if he has any worth keep- 
ing himself. Out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh. Where there is no speaking 
there is no abundance. Silence is sometimes, nay, 
often, significant ; and many Christians bear witness 
against Christ by their silence, because they bear 
no witness to him by their speech. This fact was 
taught the writer of these lines years ago hy a 
simple but never-to-be-forgotten incident. He was 
pastor of a church ; called one day on a young man 
in his congregation; asked him bluntly the ques- 
tion, Why are you not a Christian? received for 
reply this: “I have been an attendant on your 
church for ten years, shaken hands every Sabbath 
with men who profess to be my friends and _pro- 
fess to believe my soul in danger, and you are the 
first man that ever spoke to me on the subject. I 
don’t believe they believe what they pretend to 
believe.” What answer could be made to him, 
what defense offered for these dumb Christians ? 
If the church of Christ ever enters‘upon a period 
of millennial activity, it will be when every pastor 
of the church recognizes the fact that the church is 
his working force, not his field; when every member 
of the church recognizes the fact that he does not 
follow Christ if he does no personal work for Christ ; 
when every heart that loves Christ will find a way 
to declare that love in speech that is natural, spon- 
taneous, unprofessional, unofficial. This has been 
the characteristic of every revival experience in the 
church. The ‘good news has been not merely pro- 
claimed by official and paid heralds; it has been 
reported from mouth to mouth, neighbor to neigh- 
bor, house to house. It was so in the Apostolic 
church, in the Lutheran Reformation, in the Wes- 
leyan revival, and in every less evangelistic move- 
ment. ‘The ingathering has been the work of many 
harvesters. 

3. This personal work is laid upon the followers 
of Christ by Christ’s own example. His work was 


pre-eminently a personal work. He was more a 
conversationist than a preacher. The Four Gos- 
pels contain reports of not more than five or six 
formal and set discourses. The rest of his instruc- 
tion is conversational. He accepts all invitations ; 
but he carries the Gospel with him into all society. 
He is equally ready to turn the questioning curios- 
ity of Nicodemus into devout and reverential in- 
quiry, to convert the flippant irreverence of the 
woman of Samaria into serious attention and ad- 
miring testimony, to silence the jeers of his ene- 
mies, and to lead to higher planes the experiences 
of his questioning disciples. What is the best 
method of personal work we cannot tell; every 
person must work out his own method. But the 
best method of preparing for personal work is to 
study the conversations of Jesus Christ. The 
wisest model to imitate is the model he has given 
us. 

Conversation is the highest, best, and, alas! least 
used method of instruction. The writer addresses — 
the eye of thousands of readers, but comes in real 
contact with the souls of few. The speaker ad- 
dresses a smaller audience, but they look into each 
other’s souls, and there is a contact of heart and 
mind. But the conversationist does more: he in- 
terweaves his thought with his neighbor’s thought. 
Their souls interlock. They act and react on each 
other. In conversation is the supreme opportunity 
for spiritual enlightenment. How few of us know 
how, how few of us even ever endeavor, to take 
advantage of this opportunity ! 

4. The one fundamental secret of doing so is the 
possession of a combination of two qualities, both 
spiritual rather than intellectual. The first is a 
heart full of love, real love, constant love, for God 
—not love coming and going like flashes of light- 
ning, but steady, always illuminating the soul, like 
an incandescentlight. The other is a real sympathy 
for men; not for some men—intellectual men, 
artistic men, men of one set or class or taste; but . 
men because they are men, children of the same 
Father, loved ‘of the same Father. Perhaps to 
these two should be added a third: a resolution 
strong enough to break through the shyness which 
we sometimes allow to hide our best natures from 
even our best friends ; a will to utter what is best 
and divinest in us; a faith in men that somewhere 
in them is also a best, a divinest, that will answer 
to ourexpression. Faith in God, faith in ourselves, 
faith in our fellows. This threefold faith will 
enable us to give to our fellows some hint of a faith 
in God ; and this is the essence of personal work for 
Christ. No pastor will amount to much who only 
preaches the Gospel professionally, and never has 
a word of expression of the higher spiritual life, or 
of sympathy for his flock in their spiritual experi- 
ences, as he meets them in social life, one by one. 
No Sunday-school teacher will amount to much who 
is merely an exegetical teacher of the Bible lesson, 
and has no spiritual yearning for the spiritual well- 
being of his class, or, having it, never gives expres- 
sion to it. No Christian will do personal work to 
any advantage who does it only of set purpose and 
on appointed occasions, and who in the intercourse 
of human life never thinks of his fellow-men as 
children of God, brethren in a divinely constituted 
brotherhood, and never is tempted to speak to them 
in that higher strain which is born of faith and 
hope and love. | 

5. One distinction remains to be added. There 


is an immeasurable difference, an absolute and 


irreconcilable antagonism, between making pros- 
elytes and preaching the Gospel; between winning 
members to a church, a creed, or a party, and win- 
ning souls to Christ; between trying to make men 
join your church, and telling men the good news 
that irradiates your life. If no good news does 
irradiate your life, if it is not a life of joy and hope 
and love, if it is not bright and sunny, there is no 
use in trying to impart to others what you do not 
possess yourself. If that new and divine life does 
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fill you with happiness, why conceal the secret from 
your friends? Let your light shine, is Christ’s 
command. If you have a light, do not put it ina 
dark lantern. If you have no light, do not try to 
make up for the deficiency by talking to other 
people about their duty, or the peril of neglecting 
their soul’s salvation, but attend to your own. Be 
luminous and you will illuminate. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator finds that even so far in advance of 
the season, itself something of a myth in this latitude, 
the local papers are discussing the various signs of 
spring. These appear to be innumerable, and perhaps 
it may be said that each individual possesses his own, 
and asserts that all others are practically worthless. 
There is one sign of spring, however, which has no 
meteorological value, but is sure evidence of the ap- 
proach of April 1, our “moving day” in New Jersey : 
the announcements of public sales of the personal prop- 
erty of those “about to relinquish farming.” These 
“ yandoos,” as they are generally called, are popular in 
some districts, and not a farmer but finds it convenient 
to attend. He not only meets his friends, but secretly 
cherishes the hope that he may pick up a bargain. The 
queer folk of the neighborhood, too, that never appear in 
public except upon such an occasion and at funerals, 
are out in full foree. A vendue, in fact, is as attractive 
‘to cranks as is honey to a fly. Partly to study these 
odd characters, and more that he might purchase some 
old furniture, the Spectator has been attending several 
such sales. But, aside from either purpose, there is 
occasionally the opportunity of studying one phase, at 
least, of early colonial life well worthy of attention. 
When there is a considerable offering of household 
goods, one gets a glimpse of the past more vivid than 
any mere description of the historian. Some rickety 
chair, tarnished andirons, warming-pan, foot-stove, pew- 
ter platter, strings of buckles, warped and worm-eaten 
books, the outpourings of a dusty garret and a damp 
cellar—an omnium gatherum over which the “ snapper- 
up of unconsidered trifles” loves to.dote. Think of 
such a display brought again to the sunlight! The 
imagination must indeed be sluggish that cannot by 
such aid recall the earnest folk who settled in the wil 


derness. 


* 


All such sales as these are worth a day’s attendance, 
even though you dine on peanuts and that mysterious 
compound, a sutler’s oyster stew. But be not too 
eager to bid. To purchase what you really wish and 
nothing else, to get for a dime what is really worth a 
dollar—this the Spectator believes to be one of the 
fine arts ; so far as he is concerned, one of the lost arts. 
Indeed, his attendance upon the last two sales proved 
~ go unsatisfactory, if not worse, that he has almost de- 
clared his intention of ignoring vendues in the future. 
Tempted by the seductive wording of the great posters, 
and in spite of bad roads and detestable weather, he 
recently gave half a day to colonial furniture and all 
the belongings of a well-appointed house of those rare 
old days. Others, and more enthusiastic lovers of such 
things, were there also, and the Spectator always bid in 
vain. By dimes and dollars every desired object went 
just out of reach. Feeling a little sore at his ill-luck, 
fool that he was, he determined not to return home 
quite empty handed. There can be no question about 
it ; the auctioneer was a mind-reader. The true in- 
wardness of every frown, and each shallow pretense at 
a smile, were duly recorded and remembered, between 
the pauses of “ going—going—gone.” Standing by 
the remaining heaps of worthless refuse, cunningly 
packed in broken basins and sieve-like milk-pans, it 
could readily be seen that, although so deftly arranged, 


all was rubbish, and no gem had imadvertently been 


east before swine. All temptation to bid was quite 
gone, and curiosity alone held the Spectator. Was it 


possible even among the scattered cranks there could 


be found a purchaser? Unfortunate curiosity ! 

After waiting impatiently for a bid, and getting but 
a penny for a starter, the auctioneer suddenly eyed the 
Spectator so searchingly that his head bobbed in spite 
of himself, and he was duly announced the buyer of a 
little brown jug for a nickel. Having never had need 
for a brown jug, and fearful of the future, it was evi- 
dent that greater care must be exercised or the post 
vacated. It would not do to be caught again. Bracing 
his head against a tall chest of drawers, so that, if the 


searching eye of that wicked auctioneer singled him 
out, he could resolutely turn his face toward the ceiling, 
the result of future bidding was awaited. The scheme 


availed nothing. That upward glance was too pro- 


nounced, and, taken as legal evidence of assent, the 
Spectator was saddled with a pan full of bladeless 
knives and tineless forks. Half angry, he turned his 
back upon the auctioneer. “ Don’t go!” the villain 
screamed ; and as he turned to declare that he would, 
he became the bewildered owner of a startling array of 
globular, capacious, aged, if not antique, crockery— 
yellow, blue, and white. This last decision of the 
fiendish auctioneer provoked an audible smile through- 
out the crowd, in which the Spectator could not join. 


Had he not tarried to study cranks? And now, through 


helplessly buying all the rubbish, he was crowned the 
champion crank of all. 


* 


It is, perhaps, ignoble, but, having himself been sorely 


vexed, the Spectator recently experienced something 


akin to pleasure while watching the victims of a recent 


sale. It so happens that an ex-King of Spain once 


dwelt hard by, and, having built himself a fine house, 
filled it with fine furniture. This was mostly disposed 
of on the ex-King’s return to Europe, some sixty years 
ago. Doubtless a good deal of it has been worn out 


since then, and the balance sold and resold indefinitely. , 


This matters nothing : enough to know, an ex-King was 
once among us. And to-day one is forcibly impressed 
with two facts when attending vendues within suggest- 
ive distances of the ex-King’s one-time home. How 
marvelously abundant were cherry washstands and 
pine tables in the house of the ex-King! How appar- 
ent that he anticipated the wants of the coming gen- 
erations, and stored up chairs in every nook and Sorner, 
that none, even at this remote time, need want for at 
least one chair! And his whole host of retainers, they 
had no furniture in their cottages ; all was gathered in 
the central domicile ; all were in constant daily use, 
and the objects of his personal attention. The Specta- 
tor recently purchased for a friend five severely ugly 
and commonplace hair-cloth cushioned chairs that once 
belonged to the ex-King—-so it was stated on the poster 
—and the assurange was given, after they were knocked 
down to him, thatfhere was little doubt but this was 
true. It would be grimly disastrous if it should prove 
to be a mistake, for as chairs they are anything but 
comfortable. Moral: Better be overcredulous than 
skeptical, when you go to a sale, if you value your 
peace of mind. 


MR. COOK AND THE PRESS. 


N the course of his lecture on Monday, Mr. Cook 

said : 

«What reply is to be made to the criticisms of the 
press upon the Monday Lectureship? It has been 
affirmed by The Christian Union of New York City 
that this hall is filled with people who cannot see the 
signs of the times. I suppose that paper would make 
the same assertion concerning the honorary commit- 
tee, whose membership includes such men as President 
McCosh and Dr. Storrs, Dr. Taylor, President Magoon, 
Professor Parke, and a score of others. That paper 
certainly would say this of the executive committee, 
which has given so much time and patience to the con- 
duct of these meetings during the past fourteen years. 
If you will allow me to say frankly what I have always 
felt, I do think that it has been a wonderful thing for 
such audiences as we have had during the past fourteen 
years to come together at the busiest hour of the 
busiest day of the week to listen to discussions on 
such topics as are treated here. Nobody can criticise 
me as severely as I criticise myself.” 


Mr. Cook referred to the lack of time for fully 
discussing his themes, and went on to claim that 
probably no other city than Boston could produce 
such audiences. “I reverence the audience,” he 
said, “for its quality as well as its quantity. 

“T can afford to treat the hostility of certain journals 


as a decoration. The chief editor of The Christian 
Union advises his readers not to vote for constitutional 


| prohibition. I do not give that advice. The chief edi- 


tor of that journal attacks the American Board for 
maintaining what three-fourths of its constituents, as I 
suppose, regard as the principles of commercial honor 
and evangelical soundness in the management of its 
affairs. I do not thus attack the American Board. So 
I am accused of devoting myself to the defense of a 
sect within a sect, and of being side-tracked and belated. 
Almost all the crities of the American Board are in a 
small region here in the East. You must not think the 
ocean is frozen to the equator because it is frozen in 
the polar regions. The chief editor of The Christian 
Union thinks that Paul was a poet and a mystic, but 
not a reasoner. I do not have this opinion. ‘The chief 
editor of The Christian Union believes that Beecher’s 


later theology is, on the whole, wise and strong. I do 
not. There are, therefore, so many differei.ces between 
myself and that editor—I am an editor myself—it 
not to be supposed that we can always agree. I regard 
that editor, whom I have not yet named, kindly ; I 
have great respect for many of his opinions in litera- 
ture and general theology, but on the crucial questions 
of the hour, such as probation after death, and consti- 
tutional prohibition, we differ as widely as the antip- 
odes. I will take my chances ; the future will show 
who is side-tracked.” 


WASHINGTON NEWS. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


A be new Administration has not yet settled down 
to work, but is still putting its house in order. 
The slowness of the process is a surprise to every one. 
A correspondent of one of the newspapers made an 
investigation lately, and discovered that the usual 
length of the executive sessions of the Senate on 
such occasions was from one to two weeks. This ses- 
sion will last nearly, if not quite, four weeks. Such 
unusual delay in the appointments would seem to 
indicate several things. Evidently Mr. Harrison 
came to Washington without even a Cabinet, and 
much less with other offices, determined upon. In- 
deed, one appointment depended upon another to 


such an extent that it was hardly possible to select. 


the assistants or subordinates before the principals. 
Evidently, also, Mr. Harrison listens to the advice 
of his friends much more than it was supposed he 
would do, although it is also apparent that his final 
determinations are his own. A good deal is said 
of the pressure for office being extraordinary and 
unexampled, but the persons making this complaint 
forget that the circumstances are peculiar. This 
is the first time that the Republicans have taken a 
Democratic Administration off its feet for twenty- 
eight years. The only proper comparison is with 
the advent of Lincoln in 1861, and at that time the 
cloud which hung over the country made public 
office a much less desirable thing than in these days 
of peace and plenty. Nevertheless, comparing this 
crowd of office-seekers with those, or even with 
their Democratic forerunners four years ago, the 
pressure is light and the crowd small. 


As to the nature and peculiarities of the appoint- 
ments already made, it is not possible to go into 
detail outside of a daily newspaper. There are 
some characteristics of the situation, however, that 
reappear so often as to be fairly predicable of the 
future. Many old appointees who proved their fit- 


ness for the place have gone back again, to the 


relief of both superiors and clerks. Such business- 
like appointments have been the replacing of Mr. 
Hazen in the Post-Office Department, Mr. Scanlan 
at the head of the Bureau of Statistics for the State 
Department, Mr. Tyner, Mr. Thomas, and others 
whose names will readily occur to the reader. The 
converse of this proposition is the dismissal of men 
whose record has not been one of efficiency and 
ability in their positions, however able they may 
have been personally. A round peg in a square 
hole is a misfit, however fine the peg may be. 
Some notable instances of this kind are much mis- 
understood in the country, where totally misleading 
opinions of public officers are frequently current. 
Probably this. cainot be helped until both corre- 
spondents and editors of newspapers are free from 
prejudice, but it is a real misfortune to the country 
to know so little as it frequently does of the real 
attainments or real efficiency of its public servants. 
Striking illustrations might be furnished from the 
State, Treasury, and Interior Departments, as well 
as others, if it were well to particularize. 


The country is already beginning to notice that 
all roads lead to Indiana, or at least as far as 
President Harrison’s personal circle. It is fairly 
ridiculous to count the number of men already 
chosen for public office whose home has been at 
some time in Indiana, or who served in the war 
with one Benjamin Harrison, or went to college 
with him, or held other close personal relations 
with him or his family. Fortunately, the Presi- 
dent is of such temper that his friends are of high 
character and ability; but the principle is some- 
what narrow. Another noticeable peculiarity is 
the number of old soldiers chosen for office—a line 
of appointments not only highly satisfactory to the 
country but promising well for its government, 
since it was the flower of our men who rushed to 
the defense of the Nation and who learned in the 
stern school of war many virtues, not the least of 
which was a strong sense of responsibility and high 
patriotism. | 
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In his later appointments the President has car- 
ried out tl.e singular and somewhat unsatisfactory 
policy pursued in selecting the Cabinet itself—a 
contradictory policy, made up of equal parts of 
success and failure. He has largely chosen his 
men for personal worth rather than by any test of 
special fitness for the place. Such selections are 
Governor Porter, of Indiana, who. goes to Rome; 


- Senator Palmer, to Spain; and John C. New as 


Consul-General to London—men with various good 
qualities, but none of them specially fitted to the 
particular places chosen. On the other hand, cer- 
tain other appointments, like certain of the Cabinet 
places, were filled on the principle of compromise. 
Men who are specially fitted for the places given 
them have yet received the half-loaf which is 
scarcely better than no bread. Mr. Reid is emi- 
nently fitted to be Minister to France, but he 
wanted to go to England. Fred Grant can hardly 
think Austria and China interchangeable terms. 
Mr. Phelps had set his heart on Rome, and Mr. 
Kasson coveted the mission to Germany, and 
neither is at all satisfied with the temporary duty 
of a Commissioner, however pleased the country 
may be at so fortunate a selection for this impor- 
tant duty. Mr. Schuyler’s real reason for declin- 
ing the important office of Assistant Secretary of 
State is said to be his disgust because he was not 
made Minister to Italy. It might almost be said 
that if a man wants one thing he would better ask 
for another. Whether this principle of suiting 
nobody will prove “a good working hypothesis,” 
as the scientists say, remains to be seen. 


The recent discussion in the Senate as to Con- 


- gressional salaries has attracted much attention in 


the country, and deservedly ‘so. Senator Platt’s 
courageous utterances are more than justified by 
the facts. It is entirely impossible for Congress- 
men, without outside income, to live in a reputable 
way in Washington. Governor Long, of Massa- 
chusetts, and Senator Chace, of Rhode Island, have 
emphasized this fact by retiring from public life, 
to the great disadvantage of the country, on this 
But the greatest trouble lies in the 
prominence given to the moneyed class by this fact. 
Congress is becoming more and more aclass of rich 
men, and necessarily so. The same thing is true 
of the Cabinet. These officers must have private 
incomes to meet their absolutely necessary expenses. 
All of which is putting us every day more and more in 
the power of the rich, for only the rich can belong to 
the governing class. It is high time the rank and 
file of the people realized this and made the sal- 
aries high enough so that they could afford to come 
here themselves. A curious illustration of the 
growing power of wealth is the value set upon it by 
claimants for office. One probably successful ap- 
plicant for a high appointment based his claim upon 
the number of million dollars supporting him, and 
a similar line has been taken in more than one case. 
We compel poor men to give up all thought of elec- 
tion to public office by paying so little for their 
services that they cannot afford to give them, and 
we appoint to other positions because so many rich 
men ask it! It might be well forthe country to con- 
sider both these facts, the one as well as the other. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE campaign for city offices this year presents 

no issue more important than to decide which 
party shall have the offices. It is, therefore, very 
different from two years ago. Then the stench of 
the boodlers was in our nostrils, and only the virtu- 
ous could be popular. The Democrats were badly 
demoralized, because at the last moment ex-Mayor 
Harrison declined to run again, and so presented no 
candidate. The Socialist ticket had little strength. 
The result was that Mr. Roche, the Republican 
nominee, representing reform from all the evils of 
the preceding administration, and seeming to 
promise all the good that a man running for office 
can promise, was supported by the better men in 
both parties, and elected with shouts of joy, in 
which all lovers of righteousness joined. His oppor- 
tunity was grand. His election was a protest against 
lawlessness of all sorts. He was free from party 
obligations. He is now a candidate for re-election. 
But his administration has fulfilled only a part of 
the expectations which were formed of it. It has 


had, indeed, the negative virtue of not being dis- 
graced by jobs and stealings. The laws against 
gambling dens have been enforced enough to show 
what power the Mayor might wield if he had 


chosen to exercise it against other evils. But con- 


\ 


fidence in him has been oozing away from those 
who care more for the good of the city than they 
do for their party. His supporters point to many 
public improvements in the way of bridges, viaducts, 
paved or cleaned streets, and extra water supply, 
which have been inaugurated and carried on, and 
they claim that he has given us a “good busi- 
ness administration.” But beyond that they say 
little. It has been an administration ready to en- 
force laws so far as so doing would be popular, but 
failing to enforce them when such a course might 
lose votes. Re-election and carrying out the plans 
of the Republican machine have seemed to be its 
aims, rather than rooting out notorious evils. Like 
many other men in office, the Mayor seems to have 
concluded that the sentiments of the citizens who 
care for the righteousness of the city are either of 
little account or are so surely Republican that he can 
disregard them, and his re-election certainly means 
no improvement on the present state of affairs. 


Had the Democrats nominated a man in whose 
purpose to uphold righteous laws the people were 
confident, it is not improbable that he would be vic- 
torious. As it is, however, the Democratic candi- 
date is a man of very much the same stamp as his 
opponent. Against his personal integrity even his 
political enemies have nothingtosay. He did good 
service as Commissioner of Public Works under 
Mayor Harrison. But the fact that he was connected 
with the Harrison administration is not promising. 
Whichever party wins, therefore, there is little that 
tends to make a more moral and law-abiding city to 
hope for, and there is little danger that new evils from 
which we are now free will be inaugurated. The issue 
is doubtful. A large number of the church-going 
and temperance-loving citizens are not enthusiastic 
for the Republican candidate. They may vote for 
him because of his party or because they think him 
quite as good as his opponent. 
thankful that the candidates are as good as they 
are; and, indeed, they might be very much worse. 
But Chicago certainly needs a strong man for 
Mayor, who is not afraid to attack even lawless 
saloon-keepers. ‘The Democrats had a majority at 
the November election. But now there is a third 
Richmond in the field, as a candidate of the labor- 
ing men. If Mayor Roche is defeated, it will 
doubtless be because of his listlessness as a re- 
former. It is much to be regretted that the large 
number of people who are zealous for Sunday 
observance and against saloon lawlessness did not 
or could not organize so as to make their power 
felt. As a body of voters for a distinct issue they 
would be heeded; as people who simply pass reso- 
lutions, and can be relied on to support the machine 
ticket, they are not heeded. 


The recent registration throws some light on the 
question of the proportion of foreigners to the pop- 
ulation of Chicago. Of course there is always a 
large number of citizens who fail to register, but 
these are more likely to be native than foreign 
voters. Of the whole number registered, however, 
viz., 134,216, 72.239 are American born, 24,201 
are Germans, 14,613 are Irish. 3,603 are English, 
2.644 are Bohemian, and 16,916 are of various 
other nationalities. Many of these native Ameri- 
cans are doubtless the children of foreigners. But 
they are, nevertheless, very often the best of citizens. 
Many such are zealous members, and even officers 
(in some cases pastors), in Protestant and Puritan 
churches. It will be seen by these figures that 
more than half of our voters are of American birth. 
Of the remainder nearly seventy per cent. are Ger- 
mans, [rish, and English. All the others are less 
than seventeen per cent. of the entire number of 
voters. Or, to put it in another form, 114,656 out 
of 134.216 (eighty-five per cent.) are either native 
born or belong to races from which come excellent 
citizens. Some Germans are Socialists and Anarch- 
ists. But the Bohemians, of whom much is said, are 
less than two per cent., and the Poles are even less. 
The total of those whose existence is supposed to 
threaten Chicago is probably not more than five 
per cent. of our citizens. It is evident, however, 
that, with nearly one-half of our voters foreigners, 
and most of them with large families, the demands 
for missionary and Americanizing work in this city 
are very great. 


Preparations for the centennial celebration on 
April 30 are being extensively made. Dr. McPher- 
son has issued a circular to the clergy of the North- 
west urging them to assemble their congregations 
for religious services at nine o’clock on that day ; 
and Dr. Barrows, as if “to stir up their pure minds 
by way of remembrance,” took for the theme of his 


They may 


eloquent address at the Chicago Congregational 
Club “ The Place of Samuel Adams in the Found- | 
ing and Development of the American Common- 
wealth.” 


ANTI-SLAVERY AT OXFORD. 


[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


T= great problems of the outer world have 
never been without their echo in our academic 
atmosphere, and in certain cases movements of the 
greatest import to the English-speaking world and 
the human race have taken their rise directly 
from our ancient universities. This may fairly be 
claimed in the case of the anti-slavery movement 
associated with the names of Clarkson and Wilber- 
force. A Cambridge Vice-Chancellor propounded 
the question whether traffic in human beings were 
lawful and right, and the young essayist who won: 
the prize speedily became a convinced man as to 
the horrible iniquity of the slave trade. To-day 
the eyes of the civilized world are cast on the 
Dark Continent, and in Oxford the interest is not 
least. The fate of the brave and devoted men of 
the Universities Mission who are scattered about in - 
various stations on the East Coast and further 
inland is a matter of the keenest personal interest 
in many a home and many a college. But while 
these missionaries are at the moment in imminent 
peril of their lives, people here are not unmindful 
of other interests and the wider aspects of the 
African problem. Hence we have this week held 
a large meeting in the Sheldonian Theater to hear 
an address by Commander Cameron, R.N., upon 
‘Slavery and the Slave Trade in Central Africa.” 
Commander Cameron, as all the world knows, is 
one of the most intrepid of living African ex- 
plorers. He knows—none better—the deadly evil 
of slavery. There was a large attendance, and 
men of both high and low degree were present 
—from heads of house to the humble fresh 
man. The venerable Professor Jowett (Master 
of Balliol) and Dean Liddell, of Christ Church ; 
the indefatigable Father Benson (founder of the 
Cowley Fathers, not unknown to Bostonians); the 
profound Chinese scholar, Professor James Legge ; 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray, the lexicographer, and many 
more men of note, were on the platform. 

Sir William Hunter, the greatest of Indian 
statisticians, presided, and introduced Cameron 
with weighty and impressive words. After briefly 
referring to the earlier anti-slavery movement, 
he maintained that Commander Cameron had a 
harder task than fell to Wilberforce, for it 
was not only English men and English women 
he had to convince; the extirpation of the slave 
trade had passed from a national into an inter- 
national question; it was no longer a question of 
England only, but of the whole of Christendom. 
He would venture to say that, since the heroic and 
saintly Livingstone, no one had so good a right to 
advocate this cause as Commander Cameron. He 
was the first European who passed through the 
whole regions of equatorial Africa, from the great 
central lake to the Atlantic sea. For his geo- 
graphical work Commander Cameron had received 
the highest honors the Scientific Societies in 
Europe had to bestow, and now he consecrated his 
great reputation, his unrivaled experience, and 
the full maturity of his life to a nobler path even 
than scientific discovery—he consecrated them to 
the rescue of the African people. , 

Then the Commander came forward—a tall, 
strong-looking English seaman, somewhat incongru- 
ously robed in the scarlet D.C.L. gown,Oxford having 
given him that honorary degree some few years ago. 
He plunged forthwith into his tale, making no pre- 
tense at rhetoric. He held a brief that was written’ 
in letters of blood, he said, and immediately made 
good his word by giving us some account of enor- 
mities witnessed by himself. In every town in 
Morocco slaves were sold, and were the principal 
sources of trade. The slaves had been driven 
across the Sahara, and those who were not likely 
to last the march out were killed. They must tell 
the Sultan of Turkey, the Sultan of Morocco, and, 
if necessary, the President of the French Republic, 
that this iniquitous traffic must cease. He con- 
demned the recognition given by the Congo Gov- 
ernors, who were nearly all Belgians, to what was 
termed domestic slavery. The Portuguese in the 
West had abolished slavery only in name. Slaves 
were still exported from Zanzibar. It was esti- 
mated that some 2,000,000 human beings per 
annum were killed by this traffic. The plan he 
had to submit for the total abolition of the slave 
trade in Africa was to establish a barricade across 
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the country by the chain of lakes, and to get 
authority to maintain order on that line. This au- 
thority must come either from the English govern- 
ment—which he thought had the indefeasible right 
to grant it—or from an international commission 
of all the European nations claiming interest in 
Africa. By this means the slave-hunting country 
would be cut up, and, with adequate force, he 
believed the abolition of slavery could be effected 
without firing a shot. They should have an inter- 
national support and consent to the maintenance 
of order, and then they would be able to lay hands 
on some of the Arab murderers of these people. 
He advocated acting with peaceful motives, 
but they must have a sort of police force if good 
were to be done. They could not touch other 
nations except by moral force, and he pressed that 
this force should be exerted against those who 
were touched by this great crime; for while the 
slave trade continued it was impossible for legiti- 
mate commerce to go on as it should. The con- 
cluding sentences of Cameron’s address were ex- 
traordinarily impressive. He was prepared to go 
out, and he might die. Livingstone had died, and 
Gordon, but that did not prove that the work was 
in vain. Each man who went made it easier for 
the one who was to follow. 

A vote of thanks was moved by the venerable 
physician and professor, Sir Henry Acland, who 
also added a resolution calling upon the English 
Government “to consider the possibility of de- 
vising measures calculated to diminish or suppress 
the evil, and to use all its influence to secure the 
maintenance of the Zambesi as an open highway.” 
The President of Magdalen College seconded this, 
and it was supported in a most telling speech by 
Principal A. M. Fairbairn, of Mansfield College. 
Great deeds, said the Principal, always prepared 
the way for greater. England did a noble aet 
when England set her own slaves free, but in set- 
ting free the slaves in her dependencies, and pur- 
chasing slaves that she might free them, she only, 
as it were, prepared the way for the emancipation 
of man throughout the world, and now there lay 
before her a far greater enterprise than the earlier 
one: not simply setting free slaves that were under 
our own control, but setting free slaves every- 
where, and helping to create in the heart of men 
a feeling of brotherhood and love. N. H. S. 

OxForD, England. 


BLUE MONDAY CLUB. 


By THE Rev. JAMEs B. WaAssown. 


TimE—The present. 
Piace—Doctor Rubrie Canon’s study in New York. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 
Dr. Rusric CANON, a retired wealthy clergyman, 


very broad in his views. Fond of getting the. 


clergy together on Monday morning for discussion 
and luncheon, the Doctor enjoying the discussion 
and the clergy the luncheon. 

Tue Rev. Dr. Tonans GINGER, Pastor of the Blue 
Slate Roof Baptist Church. | 

Tue Rev. Dr. Westey Dvckiec, Pastor of the 
Shouting Believers’ Methodist Church. 

Tue Rev. Dr. JONATHAN KwNox, Pastor of the 
Twenty-seventh Avenue Presbyterian Church. 
Tur Rev. Dr. BEEKMAN KNICKERBOCKER, Pastor of 

the Perpendicular Reformed Church. 

Tue Rev. CHASUBULE STOLE, B.A. Oxon, S.T.B. Gen. 
Theo. Sem., Rector of St. Abednego’s Church (Rit- 
ualistic Episcopal). 

Tue Rev. NEwuiGut, Rector of the Chris- 
tian Socialists’ Church (Broad Church Episcopal). 

Tue Rev. Erasmus Hazy TEAcHER, Pastor of the 
Church of the Reverent Doubters (Congrega- 
tional). 

Tue Rev. FatHer 8.J., a Professor in 
the Roman Catholic College of the Divine Obedi- 
ence. 

Tue Rev. Hereticus NEMO, pastor of the Church 
of the Higher Intelligence (Liberal Christian). 
Tue Rev. Sivas CuuGG, widely known as the “ Light- 

ning Evangelist,” with a record of having saved 
120,060 souls in fifteen years. 
Tue Rev. Beatiric Mystic, the noted ecclesiastical 
t, and author of the hymn, “I Faint with the 
of Love.” 


Tue Rev. CuHrRIsTIAN PLATO, of the Turnover Sem-’ 


inary, and known all over the country as the ex- 
ponent of the New Theology. 

Mr. BLATANT FREETHINKER, the well-known President 
of the “Society for the Speedy Abolition of 
Heaven and Hell.” 


Doctor Canon. I see Professor Opaque has pub- 
lished his lecture on “ Dogmatic Theology as a Sine 


Qua Non in the Church’s Plan of Salvation.” He 
ean never quite forgive us all for living so many 
years after the Schoolmen, who, in his opinion, are 
equal to or even greiter than the first Apostles. 

Hazy Teacher. Yes, I have seen Opaque’s pam- 
phlet. It is the best sleep-persuader I have come 
across in a long time. Nevertheless, it is highly 
orthodox. (Laughter.) 

_Chugg. I never studied theology in a seminary, 
and don’t want to. My theology begins and ends 
with the Good Book. 

Knox. Still, dogmatic theology is the backbone 
of Christianity, and I cannot but deplore the mod- 
ern distaste for it. 

Knickerbocker. Yes, we are all becoming jelly- 
fish Christians, perfectly ready to be shaped by 
circumstances—one thing to-day, another thing 
to-morrow, and probably nothing at all the day 


after. 


Freethinker. I am glad of it. Iam glad that 
the old dragon of dogmatic theology is dying. The 
world is well rid of it. It has clogged the wheels 
of progress, shackled the mind, paralyzed the intel- 
lect, and made man a base slave to his illusions and 
fears. 

Chugg. Well, suppose it has done all that? It 
has saved men from hell also. 

Nemo. Oh, let us talk about something nearer 
home. (Smiles.) Ithink the people need practical 
preaching more than dogmatic theology. I never 
refer to dogma in my sermons. I think it more 
important for my people to know what to do than 
what to believe. Right action will*necessarily lead 
up to right belief. 

Heliotrope. Pardon me; it is just the other way. 

Ginger. Merey on us, Nemo! your principles 
would overturn the whole of theology. 

Nemo. And why not? Man was not made for 
theology, but theology for man. 

Plato. It seems to me equally a mistake to 
make a fetich of theology or to treat it with con- 
tempt. The old illustration of theology being the 
backbone of religion is true enough in its way ; only 


the backbone is a living, growing organization, not 


a piece of dead matter. We are beginning to un- 
derstand that great truth now; and a few earnest 
men are attempting to so recast the traditional the- 
ology of the Church as to bring it into harmony 
with the best and truest thought of the age. 

Heliotrope. I admire, though I cannot imitate, 
the wonderful adaptability of Protestants. Imgnor- 
ing the fact that Christ is the same yesterday and 
to-day and forever, they calmly adopt a new the- 
ology as they would don a new suit of clothes, and 
cast aside old and accepted truths as they would an 
old shoe. Doubtless there are some Protestants 
who aren’t sure what their creed is until they see 
the morning papers. (Szmiles.) 


Hazy Teacher. And then they find that it reads 


something like this: I believe in going for the main 
chance first, last, and all the time, and may the 
devil take the hindmost. (Laughter.) 

Knox. This fear of theology is very absurd. 
Men talk as if the modern church possessed not 
only the will but the power to bind men’s souls with 
dogmas. Of course this is not so. As a matter of 
fact, both clergy and people to-day are only too will- 
ing to ignore dogma altogether. Even in my own 
church the thunders of the Mount are heard less 
often than in former years. 

Freethinker. Of course ; I don’t think that even 
Dr. Knox, courageous as we all know him to be, 
would venture to preach some of the dogmas of 
his church in all their naked ferocity. (Sensation.) 
Public opinion and the humanizing spirit of the 
age have forced the churches to modify their teach- 
ings. 

Several Voices. No! no! 

Stole. We have only to find out which is the true 
Apostolic Church, and then learn what it teaches. 
That to us is divine truth, which we cannot reject 
on peril of salvation. 

Heliotrope. Divine Anglican truth, it seems to 
me. is rather a contradiction in terms. 

Newlight. [have the greatest respect for Brother 
Stole as a man; for he is a man, and a good one, 
too, in spite of his priestly notions. (Stole smiles 
satirically.) But I beg the gentlemen present not 
to take him as a fair representative of the Episco- 
pal Church. .- 

Heliotrope. I believe the Episcopal Chureh has 
as many phases of teaching as it has influential 


clergymen. And from that point of view Mr. Stole 


and Mr. Newlight are equally representatives of 
the Episcopal Church. 

Newlight. Maybe so; but we will soon legislate 
Brother Stole’s antiquated theology out of the 


Church entirely, and then he will have to become 
rational Churchman. (Look of horror on the par 
of Stole.) 

Mystic. What we need in this hard, prosaic age 
is the cultivation of the fragrant flowers of the 
imagination, consecrated to religion. Religion. 
after all, is an emotion of the heart rather than a 
logical conclusion of the intellect, and the language 
of the emotions is its truest creed. 

Nemo. I have seen Christians, chiefly of th 
feminine gender, who drew all their religious lif 
from hymns like “Jerusalem the Golden” and 
“ Paradise.” Personally, I like a manlier type of 
religion. | 


Knickerbocker. Every age has its own systems- 


of theology and schools of thought, which, how- 
ever— 

Chugg. I don’t know anything about systems of 
theology and schools of thought (Heliotrope, aside : 
‘Nor schools of manners either ’’), and, what is 
more, I don’t want to. I find that when I invite a 
big theologian to speal: at some of my revivals his 
theology seems to paralyze him, and he ean’t talk 
to the people worth a cent. 

Knickerbocker. As I was about to say, all sys- 
tems of theology must be founded upon the Rock 
of Ages. The divine plan of salvation— - 

Hazy Teacher. Pardon me, but that phrase, 
‘plan of salvation,” is a most mischievous one, and 
suggests views of the Atonement that are at vari- 
ance with divine love and mercy. 

Ginger. People nowadays are all for love, but 
they ignore justice. The pews have become so 
delicate and esthetic that they can’t bear to hear 
the good old doctrines of our forefathers. For my 
part, I don’t abate a jot of my message, but preach 
the terrors of the law seven days in the week. 

Duckleg. With such views, Brother Ginger ought 
to be a Methodist, so that when they refuse to 
hear him in one city he could go to another. The 
fact that our good brother has had five pastorates 
in ten years would seem to indicate that his gospel 
of terror does not persuade men in these days. 

Heliotrope. No, they prefer the gospel of dirt as 
taught by the materialists. Frederic Harrison 
and Huxley have a larger place in the affections of 
the world to-day than St. Thomas Aquinas. 

Freethinker. And why not? They are working 
for the real good of humanity, while Thomas 
Aquinas hid himself from his kind in a eell, and 
spent his life in writing a cartload of unreadable 
books about matters that are of no earthly im- 
portance, even if they could be understood. A 
good hod-earrier is more useful to the world than 
all the Schoolmen that ever lived. 

Mystic. Alas! we live in an age in which rail- 
roads, steamboats, and the telegraph are considered 
of more value to mankind than the rapt utterances 
of the church’s bards who interpret for man the 
unbroken thoughts of the soul, now in the stately 
dithyrambs of sorrow, and now in the choriambic 
measures of chastened joy. 

Nemo. Ah! very beautiful! but do you know I 
think some of our hymns are the most wretched 
drivel, and full of falsehoods? Hymns are respon- 
sible for much of the crudeness of religious thought 
which is so commonly found among religious peo- 
ple. 

Ginger. Yes, the “hims” are responsible—by 
which I mean the clergy. Many of them have no 
clear beliefs themselves, and so, of course, can’t 
inspire others with belief. 

Plato. All that has been said only emphasizes 
the fact that, whether we like it or not, the theol- 
ogy of the church is undergoing a revision, at least 
as to form and expression. In this we but follow 
the example of every other age. The Church of 
the Apostles did not hesitate to recast and revise 
the theology of its day in accordance with its pecul- 
iar needs. Sothe church of a later age still further 
developed the traditional theology ; and the medi- 
zeval church did the same thing. The Reformation 
was an assertion of the church’s right to adjust its 
system to its environment, and we to-day are the 
children of the Reformation. 

Hazy Teacher. Doubtless that is so; and yet 
some excellent churchmen I know -of (looks at 
Stole and smiles) arlntrarily adopt the theological 
system and ecclesiastical usages of some one period 
in the church’s history, as the only divine, normal 
standard of dogma and worship. They take these 
poor dead rites and ceremonies of a past age, try to 
inflate a little factitious semblance of life into them, 
violently assert that they are necessary to salvation, 
and call the rest of us heretics for being unable to 
forget that we live in the nineteenth century and 
not in the first. (Smiles.) 
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Newlight. There is altogether too much atten- 
tion paid to theology. Many people seem to im- 
agine that the church exists solely to evolve a perfect 
system of theology. I constantly hear clergymen 
of my own church talking of the importance of 
teaching children the doctrines of the church. Now, 
a great many of the doctrines of the church are 
simply the by-laws and rules of order, which, like 
any other society (look of horror on the part of 
Stole), it has found it necessary to evolve. There 
is nothing inherently divine in these by-laws, and 
it is a sheer waste of time, as well as an absurdity, 
to make the religious training of our children to 
consist of a knowledge of them. The theology of 
the future will be the ethics of religion applied to 
the lives of men and women. 

Heliotrope. The theology of the future will be 
the unchanging theology of the one and only Cath- 
olic Church, which speaks to-day just as certainly 
and as truly as she has done in all the ages past. 
There is no theology outside the Holy Roman Cath- 
olic Church. ‘There is simply ferment, speculation, 


doubt, disbelief. 


Knox. Nevertheless, Iam satisfied with the faith 
of my forefathers. 

Heliotrope. Doubtless ; but Ishould like to carry 
Dr. Knox bavk to the faith of those of his fore- 
fathers who professed allegiance to the Holy See 
long ere his Scottish namesake despoiled the vine- 
yard of the Lord. 

Hazy Teacher. Ah, Knox, you are fairly un- 
horsed, and can only escape Father Heliotrope by 
going sti further back to the days when some of 
your earlier forefathers sang death to all Christian 
shavelings over their wassail bowls. 

Nemo. In my opinion, the time is coming when 
the great truths of science and the laws of hygiene 
will largely make up the theological system of the 
ehurch. (Derisive laughter on the part of several.) 
These interminable discussions about the nature and 
attributes of the Deity are the merest folly. There 
is an immense army of “cranks” in the Christian 


Church to-day who have been made so by poring 


_- over insoluble theological problems. 


Heliotrope. And yet, from the Protestant point of 
view, these poor demented people are not to blame. 


“Even in becoming “ cranks ” they are only exercis- 


ing the right of private judgment. 

Plato. Religious “cranks” are a sure sign that 
we are living in an epoch-making age. ‘The old 
order, the feudal idea in Church and State, is passing 
away ; the new order, the great conception of brother- 
hood, is coming in. ‘The process of change alarms 
many, and causes others to make shipwreck of their 
faith. But God will reveal himself, in his own good 
time, to every one of his children. In the good 
time coming, all local and sectarian theologies will 
be swallowed up in the mighty religion which will 
be acknowledged and held by the universal kingdom 
of man. (Applause.) 

Ginger. I hope the brother doesn’t include im- 
mersion in the local theologies that will be swallowed 
up. If he does, I stand ready to defend it. 

Heliotrope. It is to be hoped that Dr. Ginger will 
not forget to hurl his javelin occasionally at “the 
Sons of Belial” and the “ Man of Sin.” We have 
really become interested in the good Doctor’s javelin 
act. He is so earnest and so harmless! 

Freethinker. Mr. Plato’s idea of the kingdom of 
man is exactly that of all Liberals; and I hereby 
invite him to come out of the cramping system of 
the church, and breathe with us the free air of 
heaven. 

Knickerbocker. Pardon me, but it is my experi- 
ence that, asa class, the so-called Liberals are the most 
uncharitable and illiberal men on the face of the 
earth. And professional freethinkers are the most 
slavish thinkdrs that ever drew the breath of life. 
(Great applause.) More liberality and more true 


liberty can be found to-day within the bosom of the 


Christian Church than in all the Liberal associations 
of the world put together. A freethinker is a 
parasite who spends his life in reviling the mighty 
tree that produced him and keeps him alive. 
(Marked sensation.) 

Newlight. After all, I think that we Episco- 
palians are the greatest freethinkers in the country. 
Stole and I don’t represent the one hundredth part 
of the tolerated views of our church. Besides the 
three old traditional styles, high and crazy, low and 
lazy, and broad and hazy, we have every possible 
combination of these styles. In fact, we have so 
many kinds of truth that it really seems as though 
we ought to have all the truth there is. I don’t 
wonder brother Stole thinks we are the only church. 

Duckleg. O for the days of the pioneer circuit 
preachers, who spent their lives in reading the 


hearts of the people instead of the works of the 
Fathers ! 

Doctor Canon. Before we adjourn, gentlemen, 
I must express to you the pleasure with which I 
have listened to this earnest and good-tempered 
discussion. It seems to me that, while we may all 
differ in our theological views, we agree in believ- 
ing that goodness is a supreme end in our lives. I 
am sure that even two such extremes as Rome and 
Liberalism will assent to that. (Father Heliotrope 
and Freethinker bow.) That being the case, much 
is simplified for us in the scheme of life. We have 
only to follow after goodness, and leave all minor 
problems and puzzles to reveal themselves. We 
are not sent to preach a theology gua theology, but 
a simple story of divine self-denial and pardon for 
sin. In so far as dogmatic theology helps us to do 
that, it is useful, but no farther. Let us remember 
that, and so preach the Gospel of the regeneration 
that men will forget all about our theology, and 
will only remember that we are the bearers of the 
message of God’s infinite love and infinite mercy. 


BEAUCHAMP TOWER. 


By Mary MAyneE. 


VERY tower of England’s ancient palace- 
fortress, the Tower of London, has its special 
history, and each is written, as it were, in blood. 
None, however, contain so many touching records 
of weary wretchedness as the Beauchamp Tower. 
This tower, erected during the latter part of the 
twelfth century, probably derived its present name 
from Thomas de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, who 
was long imprisoned in it by Richard II. It con- 
sists of two stories, connected not only by a broad 
circular staircase, but by narrow passages within 
the walls, which, on one side, are fifteen feet 
thick. 

The greatest number of inscriptions are found in 
the large apartment on the first floor. This room 
is about twenty feet square, and connecting with it 
are two small cells. The walls are literally covered 
with memorials of State prisoners, who strove to 
beguile some tedious hours of their dreary captivity 
by rough cuttings on the stone. These records 
were long concealed beneath layers of plaster ; but 
some years ago, when the Tower was restored to its 
original condition, many of these relics came to 
light, and have been carefully preserved. There 
are not less than a hundred devices and inscriptions 
which are distinct enough to be intelligible, and 
some of them are of great historic interest. 

On the left as you enter this room is an elaborate 
earving of a crucifix, with the armorial bearings of 
the Peverel family—a name immortalized by Sir 
Walter Scott, who represents his hero as having 
been confined here. 

Over the fireplace is an inscription bearing the 
name “ Arundell.” The unfortunate nobleman who 
left this memorial was Philip Howard, Earl of 
Arundell. Having been accused of participating in 
a plot to rescue Mary, Queen of Scots, and finding 
no favor with Queen Elizabeth on account of his 
religion, he was imprisoned in the Tower in 1585. 
There he languished until 1588, when he was 
brought to trial and condemned to death. He was 
not executed, however, but kept a close prisoner in 
Beauchamp Tower. 

Arundell had earnestly entreated the Queen to 
allow his wife to visit him, with their infant son, 
whom he had never seen, and her persistant refusal 
to grant this favor was a great grief to him. The 
inscription to which we have referred was written 
about this time. It is dated June 22, 1587, and is 


| as follows: 


“Quanto plus afflictionis pro Christo in hoc 
seeculo, tanto plus glorize cum Christo in futuro.”’ 
(“The more suffering for Christ in this world, the 
more glory with Christ in the next.’’) 

Toward the end of his life, Elizabeth offered 
Arundell liberty and the restoration of his titles 
and estates if he would renounce his religion. This 
he steadfastly refused to do; and after a wasting 
confinement of ten years, during which he exhibited 
great patience and religious devotion, he died, in 
1595, at the age of thirty-nine. 

On the right-hand side of the fireplace is a well- 
executed sculpture bearing the name of John Dud- 
ley, Earl of Warwick. It represents the family 
arms of the Dudleys, with this unfinished inscrip- 
tion : | 
“ Yow that these beasts do wel behold and se, 

May deme with ease wherefore here made they be, 


Withe borders eke wherein 
4 brothers’ names who list to serche]the grovnd.” — 


~The third line may be ended with the words 
“there may be found.” John Dudley’s brothers 
were Ambrose, Robert, Guildford, and Henry ; and 
the initial letters of their names correspond to the 
initial letters of Acorn, Rose, Geranium, and Honey- 
suckle—objects represented in the family arms. 
These five brothers, with their father, the Duke of 
Northumberland, were imprisoned in the Tower on 
charge of attempting to make Lady Jane Grey 
Queen of England. The Duke and Guildford—the 
husband of y Jane—were beheaded. The Earl 
of Warwick, already mentioned, died in prison, 
and the other brothers were finally liberated. 
Another small carving in this room, representing a 
part of the Dudley arms, has the initials R. D. 
beneath, and was doubtless made by Robert, the 
Earl of Leicester, afterwards the favorite of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

This apartment also contains many memorials of 
Arthur and Edmund Poole, two young noblemen, 
who, being accused of plotting to place Mary, Queen 
of Scots, on the English throne, were committed to 
the Tower, where they wasted away in dreary cap- 
tivity until they died. One inscription, signed “ E. . 
Poole, A&. 21, 1562,” reads, being translated, “ He 
who sows in tears shall reap in joy.” Another, 
bearing the same name, is almost illegible ; but the 
age and date, “ 7. 27, 1568,” tell a tale of long 
imprisonment. 

An inscription with the name “ A. Poole,” dated 
“1564,” attracted our attentjon: “Deo servire, 

penitentiam inire, fato obedire, regnare est.” (“To 
serve God, to endure penance, to obey fate, is to 
reign.”) And another also, written by Arthur Poole 
in 1568 : “ A passage perillus makethe a port pleas- 
ant.” 

_A long and interesting inscription by Charles 
Bailly is one of the most perfectly preserved in the 
room. One sentiment is thus expressed: “The 
most vnhappy man in the world is he that is not 
pacient in adversities ; For men are not killed with 
the adversities they have bvt with ye impacience 
which they svffer.” Bailly’s crime was his allegi- 
ance to Mary, Queen of Scots. | 

Near one of the windows is the carving of a bell, 
with the monogram of T and A upon it, and the 
name “Thomas” above—probably the work of 
Thomas Abel, the household chaplain of Katharine 
of Arragon, who was executed in 1540 for advo- 
cating the innocence of the Queen and denying the 
King’s supremacy. 

In the southern recess of the room a carving, 
in the form of a shield, bears an inscription in old 
Italian which may be translated thus: “Since fort- 
une hath chosen that my hope should go to the 
wind to complain, I wish the time were destroyed, 
my planet being ever sad and unpropitious. Will- 
iam Tyrrel. 1541.” 

The name of “C. Gifford,” who was accused 
of attempting to poison Queen Elizabeth, appears 
in connection with the Gifford arms, the date 
“1586,” and the motto, in Latin, “An evil con- 
science makes men fear even security.” 

It was impossible in our limited time to examine 
all the memorials which covered these rough walls. 
Some were nearly illegible; many were cut in an 
irregular, confused way, wherever it happened to 
be convenient. Among straggling devices and 
names known and unknown we noticed the single 
word “Jane.” This is supposed. to have been 
inscribed by Lord Guildford Dudley, the husband 
of the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey, as she herself 
was not confined in this particular tower. 

Emerging from the gloomy passageway of Beau- 
champ Tower, our warder showed us the place of 
execution, and conducted us through St. Peter’s 
Chapel, where the bodies of noble prisoners were 
buried, rehearsing many thrilling tales, until at 
length we passed through the vaulted archway of 
the Bloody Tower into the Outer Ward, opposite 
the famous Traitor’s Gate. 

Standing on the grassy court, in the soft sun- 
shine, the dingy waters of the Thames flowing at 
our feet, and all around so calm and beautiful, it 
was hard to realize that terrible dramas had been 
enacted here. Through this Traitor’s Gate many 
royal personages had passed in disgrace to dismal 
captivity or ignominious death; faithful statesmen 
and conscientious adherents to their religion had 
gone to a tragic fate side by side with traitors and 
criminals. 

Fortress, palace, and prison—the Tower of Lon- 
don stands, picturesque yet gloomy, a monument of 
England’s glory and shame. 

But our warder was evidently thinking of none 
of these things. The sight-showing was manifestly 
ended—although his flow/of talk continued—for 
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he had finally brought us near the entrance gate. 


And here we parted, the ruddy face of the old yeo- 
man beaming with good-humor as he bade us a 
cordial good-by. | 


MY STUDY FIRE. 


THE ARTIST TALKS. 


es night we sat late over the fire. It had been 

a blustering day, but at sunset the wind fell and 
the stars came out in splendid brilliancy. Rosa- 
lind had taken up her work, and we were anticipat- 
ing a long, quiet evening, when the door opened 
and our friend the artist walked abruptly in. With- 
out ceremony, he dropped his hat and coat on a 
chair, and almost before we realized that he was in 
the house he was standing before the fire warming 
his hands and saying that it was an uncommonly 
sharp night. No more welcome guest ever comes 
under our roof than the artist. Slender, alert, rest- 
— less, speaking always the thought that is uppermost 
in his mind without reference to persons or places, 
I do not know a more genuine, keen-sighted, and 
aspiring human soul. I looked at him for a moment 
almost with curiosity ; so rare is the sight of aman 
working out his life with eager joy and in entire 
unconsciousness of himself. His fellow-craftsmen 
are all talking about his extraordinary work, and 
the world is fast finding him out; but he remains 
as simple-hearted as a child. It is this quality 
quite as much as the genius for expression which 
I find in him which assures me that he has the ele- 
ments of greatness. When he begins to talk; we are 
always glad to remain silent ; such speech as his is 
rare. A fresher, clearer, more original talker never 
comes into the Study; his thought flashes to the 
very heart of the theme, and we see it instantly in 
some fresh and striking aspect or relation. He is so 
far removed from the atmosphere of the materialistic 
spirit that he is as untouched and untainted by it 
as if it did not exist. Life grows rich under his 
speech ; becomes splendid with interior truth and 
beauty ; becomes marvelously suggestive and inspir- 
ing. The commercial standpoint and standards do 
not enter into his conception of life and the world; 
the conventional -estimates and judgments do not 
lay a feather’s weight on his alert, aspiring spirit. 
The other day I met him coming away from a 
rehearsal at which a famous pianist had so thrilled a 
great audience that the applause more than once 
broke in on the music. ‘“ That man is an artist,” 
said my friend; “did you notice how the crowd 
irritated him?’ He hated us because we made him 
conscious of our presence.”’ 

It happened that yesterday Rosalind and I had 
been looking at an etching of Méryon’s, and we had 
naturally fallen to talking about the pathos of his 
life; a man of exquisite genius, every touch of 
whose hand is now precious, but who lived without 
recognition and died without hope. And as I 
had seen recently some account of the enormous 
aggregate value ~ of Corot’s works, I recalled 
also the long years of indifference and neglect 
through which the great artist waited and worked 
before fame entered his atélier. When we were 
comfortably disposed before the fire, and the 
talk, breaking free from personal incident, began 
- to flow in its accustomed channels, both Méryon 
and Corot were mentioned by Rosalind as illus- 
trations of the struggle with the world to which 
some of the greatest souls are subjected; and 
she added that it was hard to reconcile one’s self 
to the swift success which often comes to lesser 
men while their superiors are fighting the battle 
with want and neglect. 

“Don’t bother about that,” said our friend, 
starting out of his chair and standing before 
the fire. ‘“ There is nothing that a real artist 
eares less for than what you call success. It is 
generally a misfortune if he gets it early, and 


if it comes to him late he is indifferent to it. | 


It is a misfortune when a man really wants 
bread and butter and can’t get it; when a man 
is so straitened that he cannot work in peace; 
but that does not often happen. Most men earn 
enough to fill their mouths and cover their backs ; 
if they earn more, it generally means that they are 
throwing away their chances; that the devil of 
popularity has got their ear and is buying thegp 
piecemeal. Neglect and indifference are things 
which a man ought to pray for, not things to be 
shunned while one lives and lamented after one is 
dead. Neglect and indifference mean freedom 
from temptation, long, quiet days in one’s studio, 
hard work, sound sleep, and healthy growth. It 
was a great piece of luck for Corot that the world 


was so long in finding him ; that it left him so many 


years in peace to do his work and let his soul out. 
His contempt for popularity was well expressed in 
the phrase, ‘‘ Men are like flies ; if one alights on a 
dish, others will follow.” No happier man ever 


lived than Corot during those years when there was | 


nothing to do but sit in the fields, pipe in mouth, 
and watch the morning sky and then go and paint it. 
As for Méryon, his case was a hard one; but there 
was maness in his blood, and, after all, he had the 
supreme satisfaction of saying hissay. He put him- 
self on his plates, and that was enough for any man. 

‘“* People are so stupid about this matter of suc- 
cess,’ he continued, walking up and down the 
room. ‘They seem to think a man is miserable 
unless they crowd his studio. For my part, I don’t 
want them there. Don’t you understand that all 
an artist asks is a chance to work? What we want 
is not success, but the chance to get ourselves on to 
canvas. I paint because I can’t help it; I am tort- 
ured with thirst. for expression. Give me expres- 
sion, and I am happy; deny it, and [ am misera- 
ble.” Here a copy of Keats caught his eye. “It 
is the same with all of us; there was never a 
greater mistake than the idea that Keats was 
unhappy because critics fell foul of him and the 
people didn’t read him. It is natural to wish that 
people would see things as we see them, but the 
chief thing is that we see them ourselves. 
didn’t write for the crowd; he wrote for himself. 
There was a pain in his soul that could only te 
eased by writing. When a man writes an ‘ Ode to 
a Grecian Urn,’ he doesn’t need to be told that he 
is successful. 
ference to fame as if it were the sign of a small 
nature which could not recognize its own greatness. 
Can’t they see that Shakespeare wrote to free his 
own mind and heart? that before he wrote either 
play he had conquered in himself the weakness of 
Hamlet on the one hand, and the weakness of 
Romeo on the other? Never was a man more 
fortunate than Shakespeare, for he wrote himself 
entirely out; he completely expressed himself. I 
can imagine him turning his back on London and 
settling down to his small concerns at Stratford 
with supreme content. What can the world give 
to or take from the man who has lived his life and 
put the whole of it into art? I understand that 
everybody is reading Browning nowadays; I ain 
surprised they waited so long. I discovered him 
long ago, and have fed on him ever since, because 
I felt the eager longing for life and the quenchless 
thirst for expression in him. No English poet has 
said such true things about art, because no one 
else has understood so thoroughly an artist’s hun- 
ger and thirst, and the things that give him peace.”’ 
Just at this point, when I was getting into a talk- 
ing mood myself, our friend stopped suddenly, 
declared that he had forgotten an engagement, 
seized his hat and coat, and made off after his  us- 


tomary abrupt fashion. M. 
FEET OF CLAY.’ 
By AMELIA E. BARR. 


CHAPTER III.— Continued. 
URING the visit Bella had scarcely lifted her 


eyes from the cakes she was patting and roll- 
ing, and George had not appeared to pay much 


attention to her, yet no movement of her graceful - 


head or body had escaped him. ‘The thousand 
pounds and all of life it represented—duties, disci- 
pline, and social claims and advantage—she cast 
them behind him. It was the new, the present 
moment, the tangible gratification, that had value 
to George Pennington. Besides, other and fresh 
thoughts came into his mind as he walked silently 
up Glen-Mellish with his sister, and, being fresh, 
they possessed a paramount interest. 

‘Tt was not a very pleasant visit, George.” 

“T don’t know why we made it. Old Clueas 
and his wife are vulgar. How is it that in youth 
one tolerates, and even likes, such people ?”’ 

‘‘Perhaps youth is naturally vulgar; to row, to 
cast the nets, to fling a trout line, to run, to jump, 
to swim—it seems to me these are the ideals of 
youth. They are mere animal accomplishments— 
some of them are performed better by animals than 
by men; but when books and travel have refined 
the nature, the old ideals lose their place. I think 
you disappointed Ruthie and Mary, and perhaps 
Gale more than any one. You were not like your- 
self, George.”’ 


1 Copyright, 1889, by Dodd, Mead & Company. All rights 
reserved, | 


Keats 


They talk about Shakespeare’s indif- | 


“I could not put down a singular line of thought. 
I wish I knew the man who has spent so much 
money on me. Why did he do it? Is he my 
father? Don’t you see, Harriet, where such reflec- 
tions may lead to ?”’ 

“If they lead to any unkind suspicions, don’t 
follow them a moment, George.” 

Oh, but, you know, I must follow them. If it 
was that man’s interest or pleasure to put me 
through the best schools in England, to give me 
two years’ travel, and then buy me a commission 
in a cavalry regiment, he ought te have done more, 
or not have done so much. I hope my leaving the 
regiment will be a great disappointment to him. I 
would not have the thousand pounds now; no, not 
for ten thousand.”’ 

“T am amazed at your folly, George.” 

“ Why should you be amazed? Is folly unusual ? 
Are fools a rarity? On the contrary, you will find 
that fools are the daily work of nature, her voca- 
tion; if she makes a man, she loses by it.” 

“To be as petted as a schoolboy, as unrea- 
sonable as a spoiled child, to affect an indiffer- 
ence you do not feel, to treat the turning-point 
of your life as if you were deciding a game 
of cricket, is wicked, I think. And I know that 
you have parts and cultivation; you are not an 
ignorant fop.”” 

“My dear Harriet, have you not followed out 
my observation? Let me tell you that genuine 
folly is only attained by studious search. A natu- 
ral fool is a poor specimen. To be really eminent 
in that réle, it is necessary to be a man of parts 
and cultivation.” 

“I will not keep up a useless and heartless 
badinage with you. You pain me very much, 
George; and if any one else should say that you 
sor an eminent fool, how angry you would 

e 

He answered with a light, mocking laugh, and 
the rest of the walk was finished in silence. In 
the hall they parted; Harriet went upstairs, and 
George into the parlor. His mother was sitting in 
a large chair by the window. He had not expected 
to see her there, and her presence gave his mood a 
slight shock. Hehad been thinking hard thoughts, 
and her calm, open face meeting his was like a 
sharp denial of them. | 

She was small and slight, with white hair care- 
fully arranged around a delicate face. Her color 
was lovely, her mouth sensitive and expressive, her 
eyes dark and tender. She was richly dressed, and 
her whole appearance gave the idea of refinement 
and repose. 

*“ My dear George !” 

‘“Good-morning, mother. I am glad to see you 
here.” He kissed her, and then added: “I walked 
with Harriet down Glen-Mellish. We went as far 
as the cottage of Ruthie Clucas.” 

* Did you see him ?” 3 

“Yes, indeed; and Mary, and Gale, and Bella. 
Gale is very handsome.” 

“And Bella also. Her face is not of the ordi- 
nary Manx type, and many do not admire its irreg- 
— and fleeting color ; but I think her beauti- 

“T dare say she is; she scarcely lifted her eyes. 
I believe she was making bread of some kind. 
Mother, I am not thinking of Bella Cluecas at pres- 
ent. If you are quite able, I should like to get my 
own affairs settled. I never enjoy myself in an 
atmosphere of uncertainty.” 

“T am quite willing to discuss your affairs, 
George. Have you anything fresh to tell me ?” 

“No. I made a clean breast on Monday night. 
That paper of Penrith’s is the worst thing I ever 
did. But Penrith is safe and honorable. He loved 
me, too. Poor fellow! I feel sorry when I think 
how cut up he was.” 

“T would not name that transaction unnecessarily, 
George. Though I am not Penrith, I can assure 
you I have been cut up, as you call it, also. And 
{ think I love you, George, in a way that no other 
human being does or can.” 

‘“T know it, mother If I had not known it, 
should I come with all my faults and troubles to 
you? Harriet says you think I should sell out and 
pay my debts. I think so, too. I will write to 
Jacques this afternoon to attend to the matter at 
once. I have a lot of Turkish and Persian rugs— 
they can go, too ; the vases and coins I bought in 
Rome I should like to keep, and my books I ean- 
not part with.” 

“There is no need to part with any of your per- 
sonal treasures. I do not want to make your pun- 
ishment harder than is necessary, George.” 

“T do not think it any particular punishment to 
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leave the regiment. It is too fine a place for a beg- 
gar like me. A young man is to be pitied who is 


{pitched into its style with empty pockets.” 


/ 


| 


| 


/ 


he is? 
_ and the Yorkshire Penningtons, and the Penning- 
_ tons who are nobodies in particular. 
I am asked about some of the lot. 


“Stop, George. You had a handsome allowance. 
There are officers in the same regiment with much 
less. I ascertained that before I fixed the amount 
I thought sufficient.”’ 

“Oh! You fixed it! I understood from Har- 
riet that you had not paid either for my education 
or my commission.” 

“Harriet told you I said that,’”’ 

“Yes.” 

“T wish she had not. I must have been very 
troubled to have spoken to her about money matters 
at all.” 

** Will you tell me who paid my bills ?” 

‘“No. I shall never tell you that.” 

“There it is!” he cried. “If I did not owe a 
penny, I would not go back to my company! How 
do you think it feels for a fellow not to know who 
There are the Cumberland Penningtons, 


Every week 
I don’t know 
what to say.” 

“Tell the truth. Say your branch of the family 
is in the Isle of Man.” 

“ My branch! ‘Two women and myself.” 

*“ As this conversation has been forced upon me, 
I will tell you now what I shall tell you if it recurs 
a thousand times. Ask for no information but 
what is freely given you. Be thankful that others 
are willing to suffer what you must else have en- 
dured.”’ 

“Mother ! 
or is it an assumed one? 
know, at any rate.” 

Mrs. Pennington flushed scarlet, and, rising hast- 
ily, said: ** Wait here a few minutes.” 

It was evident she was going to leave the room, 
and he offered her his arm. She waved him away 
with a haughty and peremptory movement. There 
was not the shadow of tears in her eyes, not the 
faintest expression of injury, not the most fleeting 
air of reproach in her face or manner or voice ; 
but George Pennington felt, in a moment, an over- 
whelming contempt for himself. 

‘Tt was a brutal question to ask,’’ he muttered ; 
“and yet it is as well asked as thought.” Still, 
when his mother re-entered the room, he could 
scarcely meet her eyes. She had a couple of papers 
in- her hand, and she offered them to him. 

“ George, here is my marriage contract, and the 
certificate of your baptism. Satisfy your own eyes, 
since you do not credit my words.” 

“JT will not look at them. Forgive me, mother. 
Forgive me, if you can. I shall never forgive 
myself.”’ 

She laid the papers down upon the table, looking 

at them with aversion and fear. But in a few 
moments she controlled all signs of emotion, and 
turned them over with an indifference that was evi- 
dently the result of a dominant will. 
“The date is more than twenty-five years ago ; 
you see, George—” And then she read aloud, slowly 
pointing out the words with her finger: * Ante- 
Nuptial Contract between Alfred Saville Penning- 
ton and Mabel Brougham ’—Brougham is my fam- 
ily name, George.” 

“I desire no further explanation, mother. I hope 
you will forgive me for the question.”’ 

‘** Perhaps it was natural, on this subject, to want 
more ‘proof than my word. I do not wish to think 
more unkindly of you than you deserve. George, 
many years ago I suffered a great—lI will say, 
wrong. Nothing can ever put the wrong right ; 
nothing. There is no possible atonement or resti- 
tution ; all that remains is silence. The more per- 
fect the silence, the deeper the oblivion, the better 
it is for you and Harriet and myself. I was always 
averse to your leaving this retreat. Others thought 
differently. The experiment has been a failure, as 
I expected it would be. Take a summer’s holiday, 
and let Jacques arrange your debts. Then begin 
the study of the law with Daniel Teare.” 

“T have often thought of going to Australia.” 

“ It would kill me if you went there.”’ 

“To the United States, then ?” 

** Why do you wish to expatriate yourself’ There 
is no reason for it—none whatever; and there are 
many reasons why you should remain in England.” 

“IT know of none.” ~ 

“ Harriet, myself, and other possibilities which I 
am not at liberty to name. Cannot you take meon 
trust, George ?”’ 

“ Of course I can, mother. I am not, as a gen- 
eral thing, inclined to go a motive-hunting ; and as 


This much I ought to 


‘ones. 


Have I any right to thename I bear, 


for the future, it is an unknown country—perhaps 
an enemy’s country. I have had no orders yet to 
invade it. The present is sufficient, and when the 
autumn comes—”’ | 

“You will go to Teare’s office ?” 

“The autumn is days and weeks away. This 
summer I will take short views of life, and pleasant 
I wish, mother, I could do something in 
of my folly.” 

“God asks nothing but sorrow for our sin ; shall I 
ask more than Heaven? If you are sorry, George, 
I have forgiven, and will forget. Try and be 
happy in the sinless pleasures around you. 

‘ The Sisyphus is he whom noise and strife 
Seduce from all these soft retreats of life. 


“T will be no Sisyphus, mother. I will find on 
the sea and among the fishers plenty of pleasure, if 
my anticipations are not dashed, as they generally 
are, ‘by some left-handed god.’ Don’t look so hor- 
rified ; I was only quoting the CEdipus, mother.” 

He kissed her hands, and looked so bright and 
handsome that her heart grew light with renewed 
hope, and she bade fear keep outside her dwelling. 

O blessed Hope! Amid the never-fulfilled de- 
sires, the vain strivings, the unspeakable blunders, 
of life, what should we do without thee? Perhaps, 
indeed, thou art a flatterer! But at least thou art 
a pleasant and honest one; for Hope, and only 
Hope, flatters the poor and the miserable. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
BELLA’S OPINION. 


‘“**Tis our own wisdom molds our state, _ 
Our faults and virtues make our fate.” 


“In whatever character the Book of Fate is writ, 
Tis well we understand not it; 
We should grow mad with too much learning there.” 


“The fate of Love such 
That still it sees too little, or too much.” 


Mrs. Pennington was scarcely pleased at her son’s 
ready acceptance of the destiny which he had called 
unto himself. There is a kind of making the best 
of things which is really making the,worst of them, 
and she was conscious that dbs easy safisfac- 
tion with her plans for his future came from thought- 
less indifference, and a wish to shirk all responsi- 
bility for the consequences of his previous con- 
duct. 

Indeed, Captain Pennington longed to be rid of 
the past. He had mismanaged all his advantages. 
He was aware that an undefinable suspicion had 
touched his name. His comrades in some way 
chilled the air around him. He knew that he had 
fallen in their estimation, though no one had told 
him so. And, without taking the trouble to reason 
on the matter, he frankly admitted to himself that 
this social fall, however intangible it might be, was 
generally, within a certain circumference, a final 
one. He was aware that if a man loses castein his 
regiment only some military miracle, only a deed 
done with life in the hand, ean retrieve what has 
been forfeited; and George Pennington had no 
heroic longings. If a great opportunity had found 
him out, he would have made a hasty excuse and 
slipped behind it in some way or other. 

And though life in the little Island of Man did 
not promise much, he looked at its possibilities with 
the hopefulness of his twenty-five years, and with 
that faith in fortune which is the complaisant habit 
of youth. There was, to begin with, a handsome 
and well-ordered house in which he promised him- 
self to reign paramount. His mother’s affection for 
him would bear such assumption, he did not doubt, 
and Harriet was only a girl—girls naturally sub- 
nitted to their brothers. Of course Harriet had 
usurped many privileges during his absence, but if 
he and Harriet had for the future to dwell together, 
he must resume his prerogatives and insist upon 
being regarded as the eldest son and the eldest 
brother. And he did not dislike the prospect of 
this struggle for supremacy with the women of the 
house ; it was a kind of warfare for which his 
weapons were always ready. 

Then there was a good regiment stationed at 
Castletown. The officers would be gentlemen. He 
could doubtless join their mess occasionally, and, 
however loyally they served her Majesty, they were 
also likely to be good subjects of those four paper 
kings whose authority is lost in Oriental myth. 
Besides these two sources of amusement, he had 
his books ; and he could write verses and practice 
Weber’s overtures. | 

Then there was the sea. He was very fond of 
the sea when it was calm, and he could drift out 


with the tide, and in with the tide, and smoke, and 
dream sonnets to the lazy whish and lap of the 
ocean. He felt that to thoroughly enjoy this kind 
of sailing he must find a fisher-boy to hold the oars, 
and he remembered Gale Clucas, but not with ap- 
probation. Gale had not pleased him during his 
morning visit to the Clucas’s cottage. He had 
caught a look which really seemed to be equally 
made up of suspicion and dislike. 

“ But I cannot allow myself to quarrel with Gale 
Clueas,” he said, in a soft voice; “for there is 
Bella! Sweet Bella! Beautiful Bella!” 

Then he knew that Bella was the first and the 
last of his motives. However many he might put 
before her, however much he might magnify others, 
Bella Clucas was the first and the last of all his - 
intentions. He made no effort to put the tempta- 
tion from him. He told himself frankly that his 
pursuit of her would be unjustifiable in every 
respect, and would be resisted upon every side. 
Harriet had warned him of her opposition, he feit 
that Gale would be unmanageable, and as for old 
Ruthie, if he should once become suspicious, he 
would become dangerous. Captain Pennington 
admitted these facts, and, while admitting them, 
smiled scornfully at the position. It appeared, 
after all, a little ridiculous to find a fisherman’s 
daughter so hard to approach. But then he re- 
flected, “ Bella is on my side, and we two against 
all odds.” 

He was walking slowly about his room to these 
thoughts, and in the course of this exercise he 
stopped at one of the windows overlooking the 
orchard side of the garden. ‘There were two people 
under the cherry trees. One of them was his sister 
Harriet. She had a pale blue dress on, a dress of 
the exquisite color of the forget-me-not. Her long 
brown curls were pushed behind her ears, a gold 
ornament gleamed upon her neck, and gold bracelets 
glinted with every movement of her hands. Her 
face was rosy and love-lit, reflecting the eager 
happiness it found in that of her companion. 

He was a soldier, and wore a very becoming — 
uniform. And he was strong and tall, with short, 
curling brown hair, and a face bronzed by exposure, 
and a smile of the kindest good-nature. 

“That is Colonel Sutcliffe, 1 suppose. Both 
mother and Harriet wrote me something about him. 
I have forgotten what it was; and no wonder—I was 
so bothered about my own affairsat the time. But 
there is no need of explanations ; a look at the two, 
as they stand there, is enough to tell the tale. 
Well, as the head of the family, he will have to 
apply to me, and if he does not make himself very 
agreeable indeed, he will be sorry for it.” 

The thought gave him a new sense of power. He 
understood that Sutcliffe, being so evidently in love 
with his sister, would be likely to favor all his plans - 
and advances, and he immediately began to calcu- 
late in what manner he could best use affection so 
innocent and so sincere. For to George Penning- 
ton men and women had all a positive value; they 
were to profit his finances, or to gratify his senses, 
or to add something to his importance. And he 
gave no one credit for any nobler or more unselfish 
motive ; his own nature being so low, he necessarily 
— the standard by which to measure higher 
souls. 

Colonel Sutcliffe was, however, disposed to like 
the brother of his intended wife. His beauty, his 
gracious manners, and that fine polish which had 
been unconsciously acquired among companions who 
lived on the highest social peaks, always made at 
first a pleasant impression. And at this time 
Captain Pennington was desirous of making a 
pleasant impression. He gave to the dinner-table 
a tone of festivity, and was so delightful a host 
that Harriet, though proud of her brother, felt a 
vague fearfor herlover. His simple, honest nature 
responded so heartily to the new influence, and if 
it should prove to be less simple and honest than | 
its appearance, she could feel that in some way it 
would be dangerous. 

But she put the dumb fear down, and delighted 
herself in the cordiality which was so evident. 
‘* Why should I be suspicious until I have a reason ”’ 
Such a question is always more easily asked than 
answered, and it returned again and again for satis- 

—— until Harriet was irritated by its persistence. 
sually after dinner Harriet and her lover seated 
themselves by the piano, and, under cover of some 
soft accompaniment or adagio movement, had de- 
lightful bits of conversation or equally delightful 
pauses. Then the still air seemed to absorb the 
tender syllables, and as the glouaming deepened, the 


music became slower and softer and the whole room 
sensitive. This was the hour their souls drew 
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closest to each other, the hour both loved best of 
all; but George Pennington was incapable of divin- 
ing its tender mystery, and _ with a gay laugh and a 
iherry quotation he boldly interrupted it, and carried 
Sutcliffe away with him for a walk. 

Harriet from the garden gate watched them down 
the Castletown road. ‘Why should I be suspi- 
cious ?”’ she asked herself again; and stiil the an- 
swer was uncertain and unsatisfactory. She turned 
toward the house with a slow and irresolute step, 
and her eyes, attracted probably by other eyes 
watching her, perceived among the standards of 
raspberry bushes a woman gathering fruit. She 
went with some haste and some annoyance to her. 

‘You here, Bella?” 3 

‘“‘Here for all, Miss Harriet. My mother was 
sending me. It’s sick she is, and needin’ the fruit 
as if it was meat and drink.” 

“ Shall I help you to gather it ?” 

“T said to mother, Miss Harriet isn’t wantin’ me 
to come near at all. Likin’ or‘not likin’ me, it’s as 
much as her love will bear.” 

“ A word is a word, Bella, and I gave you one 
about staying away while my brother is at home. 
It is for your good; and as for your seeing me, I 
_ would come to the cottage, you know ; and it is for 
your good, Bella.” 

“ IT wouldn’ trust but it is, Miss; or you think so, 
anyway; but a girl is knowin’ for herself. Never 
fear! And that is natural and ’scusable too.” 

‘“ Bella, have I not always been your friend ?” 

‘A friend shouldn’ be mistrustin’ me no way ; 
but there's no accountin’, though.” 

“When a handsome man steps between two 
women there is no accounting, Bella. And, mind 
this, I will take it very ill, ma chree, if you turn 
me over for George. Give me one word of prom- 
ise, Bella, that you will not listen to his beguiling 
words, and I will believe you forever.” : 

“ Tdikkilis, Miss Harriet! What are you freck- 
ened for? I’m fit to ery at the way you're talking. 
You shouldn’ be judgin’ the why and the for that’s 
not in your own heart. How can you be knowin’ 
them? Suspicions! I wouldn’ have them, Miss 
Harriet.” 

“T see that you will not make me a promise. 
I will not ask you any more. Captain Pennington 
has gone to Castletown with a friend. He will not, 
probably, be back until late. Gather the berries 
and go home, for the glen is lonely and gypsies 
about, I am told.” : 

“What do you mane, Miss Harriet? You’r 
hardly knowin’, I think. Aw, dear, but I’m sorry, 
terbil sorry, you’re so unraysonable, and shalterin’ 
your ill thoughts behind the’ kind past, too.” 

“ Good-night, Bella. I see you are determined 
to have your own way, and I suspect that George’s 
way is your way.” 

‘“T’m intarmined to do right—allis right, Miss 
Harriet. And as for suspectin’—chut! It’s mid- 
—dlin’ bad work, raiddlin’ bad. When you know 
the wrong, traa thallure—time enough.” 

Both girls were angry, for both were sensible of 
something more than they admitted. Harriet was, 
indeed, anxious to prevent her brother bringing 
trouble or danger to Bella, but with this acknowl- 
edged feeling there was one unacknowledyedl—a 
sensitive jealousy which resented any outside ap- 
propriation of his affections or companionship, 
especially by a girl whom she regarded as in every 
way below his condition. And Bella was conscious 
that she had already merited suspicion, but she did 
not feel inclined either to excuse what had tran- 
spired or to make any promises for her future 


conduct. 
‘¢ Promises! Indade, no !”’ she muttered. “ What 


for? There’s things I wouldn’ do to save my life, 


but it’s not me that will make a promise about 
them. And to her, chut! She’s a girl all as one 
as lam agirl. Havin’ I seen that handsome officer, 
and the bend of his head, and the love shinin’ in 
her face? Quality, indade! The like is at them. 
When it’s love, we are all middlin’ aequal, God 
knows it!” 

The small basket of berries was over her arm, 
and she was stepping briskly to her thoughts across 
the dim gaery. When she entered the glen she 
was still under their influence. Suddenly she 
arrested herself and stood motionless. 
below her a figure was slowly walking about a few 
yards of grassy level that broke the rapid descent. 
His back was to her, but she knew it was George 
Pennington, and she knew also that he was waiting 
for her. She could yet retreat. She had the 
impulse to do so, but she was not a girl who acted 


upon impulse, and her whole nature resisted the 


idea of flight. 


A little 


“What will I run for! Danger, is it? bless my 
heart, he is in more danger than Iam! And if 
I’m runnin’ to-night, what will I be doin’ to-morrow ? 
Every day that is dawnin’ will be as one. And 
what’s dangerous? The smile on his handsome 
face and the fine words he'll be sayin’, I’m knowin’ 
them: ‘Sweet Bella, and it’s my heart that is 
breakin’ for a sight of you.’ Folly! I’m not re- 
gardin’ such ; warned afore and mindin’ of it, and 
able to hold my own, I wouldn’ wonder, Captain 
Pennington and all.” 

She was saying these words as Captain Penning- 
ton came eagerly to meet her. Bella stood still, 
and looked with a curious tenderness at him. 
This was the man who, she was assured, meant to 
do her some great injury. A smiling, handsome 
man, with a figure so slight that she could not help 
an involuntary comparison with her own splendid 
proportions. Physically she felt equal to him ; 
morally she knew herself to be his superior. 
‘* Lovin’ is understandin’,” she thought; “and I 
am knowin’ the man, and the good and the bad 
that’s in him, all of it.” The thought, rapid as it 
was, gave a confident pose to her head, an easy 
self-reliance to her manner, that George Penning- 
ton felt and admired. She had the influence over 
him that essentially strong natures have over es- 
sentially weak ones. 

And in the soft gray light she looked exceed- 
ingly noble and beautiful. At that moment he sur- 
rendered everything else to the one determination 
to win her for his own. It was the present and 
therefore the vital interest of his life, and he gave 
himself to the purpose with that willful and unrea- 
sonable persistence which may be seen in spoiled 
children determined to have their own way. 

Bella was surprised by the impetuosity and sin- 
cerity of his wooing. She had suspected its genu- 
ineness before, but she found herself yielding as 
she became convinced of the truth of his affection. 
But she did not allow him to perceive the advan- 


tage he had gained; a chill barrier of maidenly 


reserve kept him, although at her side, far apart from 
her. She made him feel without a word that even 
the support of his arm would not be taken, and 
that the embrace that he had hoped for need not be 
attempted. As for the firm, rosy lips, he under- 
stood that they were guarded from his touch by a 
sentiment of chastity that was inviolable, and a will 
which he had no power against. So no princess 
could have walked with him more secure in her- 
self, more respected in his admiration. 

When he came to the Clucas cottage Mary Clu- 


cas was sitting on the raised stone step at the open. 


door. Her face was turned to the glen, and had 
the look of one waiting and listening. Indeed, she 
had been watching for her daughter’s return, and 
rightly suspicious as to the reason of her delay. 
When she saw Captain Pennington with her, she 
rose and would have gone into the house without a 
word, had he not pointedly addressed her : 

* You see, Mrs. Clucas, I have brought Bella 
safely home. There are gypsies in the glen, I hear.” 

“Aw, yes, and I wouldn’ trust but worse folk 
than gypsies there.” 

“You are not meaning me, surely, Mrs. Clucas ?”’ 
and Captain Pennington laughed, but not as if the 
laughter was pleasant to him. 

“ The dark it’s gettin’, sir, and the late. and poor 
women havin’ to be early at work with the herrin’ 
comin’ in by thousands, thank God! so you'll be 
excusin’ us; and go into the house, Bella.” 

They went in together, and Captain Pennington 
walked up the glen with a fight in his heart. The 
cold anger of the fisher’s wife was something be- 
yond his experience. And Bella had not said a 
word to atone for it. ‘To what purpose had he 
been so honorable with her?’ ‘“ Any other man in 
my position—” he muttered, and then he struck the 
gorse viciously with his walking-cane. He did not 
say what any other man would have done, for 
there came suddenly to his remembrance the self- 
contained serenity of Bella, and, though he did not 
recognize it as the armor of chaste womanhood, he 
felt it to be a majesty which no man in any posi- 
tion could defy. 7 

_ Mrs. Clucas was silent for a few moments, and 
Bella was equally so. She closed the house door, 
and drew the wooden bolt across it ; then she turned 
to the hearth, and put on what peats were neces- 
sary to cover and preserve the fire. 

‘‘Here are the berries, mother, and Mrs. Pen- 
nington glad to send them, and askin’ this and that 
about you. It’s feverish you are, she says, and 
she’s sendin’ you some Jesuit’s bark.” - 

‘‘ Berries, indeed, and what not! I'll touch 
neither. I wouldn’ have my very life if I had to 


send some one into temptation and sin to get it. 
It’s thrue! It’s thrue!” 

‘“* Do you mean me, mother ?” 

coorse, of coorse I do.” : 

‘‘ Aw, then a saint may be goin’ into temptation 
and no sin with it ; and if it’s Captain Pennington 
you are manin’ by temptation—” 

coorse—who else? who else ?” 

“ Mayve then the temptation isn’ beyand me. 
Anyway, lin tired of the warnings I’m getting 
about him; tired to death. When I was pull- 
in’ the berries, Miss Harriet comes in a tantrum, 
takin’ me quite on the sudden, and all she can say 
is, ‘Promise me not to speak to George.’ You 
know how she is—the thought in her heart, and then 
out with it all.” 

‘*Miss Harriet has been kind, allis kind, and 
Mrs. Pennington allis kind too.” 

* Aw, yes, of coorse! The quality must have 
their notions, and I was the fit of theirs—a pretty 
lass for the young lady to play with, and quick at 
the uptake, and doin’ them credit for all, and bring- 
in’ them news and the like, just a break and a 
change in their days, and welcome for it, and no- 
body suitin’ them as well—Aw, dear! I'm knowin’ 
azackly now how much love there is.” 

“Chut! Woman’s love for woman is just a 
fancy. Pretty and green it is, like Kewin’s moss, 
and no bottom to it; and a man between them, and 
it’s gone like the shadow of a flying bird. Miss 
Harriet has her lover now, and where would you 
be? Of coorse, he is all she’s carin’ for. Why 
should you be more to her than the doll she liked 
before you? Chut! You're foolish if you look 
for it.” 

“And the demandin’ she was to-night. Her 
head up, and her proud ways, and the fine dress 
on her, high uncommon, and as cross as a cat, too. 
And all about her brother. Mother, I’m knowin’ 
how to take care of myself. Keep that thought in 
your heart.” 

“But the talk there will be, Bella; think of 
that. Kitty Gale and Jenny Callow were speakin’ 
already.” 

“‘ Aw, my dear, they’ll all talk while their tongues 
last. I’m not mindin’ them.” 

‘“‘Mindin’ or not mindin’, there’s them that will 
make you take notice. Gale has a black frown on 
his face already if the name he hates is mentioned ; 
and who is to manage your father if he gets the 
notion into his head that wrong is coming to you 
from yandher way? He was never really likin’ 
them, strangers and all; and it’s often he would be 
sayin’, ‘Kindness! Nonsense! We’re wantin’ no 
kindness but the hand vf God and the blessin’ 
that’s in it;’ and then, ‘that no Clucas was ever 
seekin’ favor from rich or poor.’ And once, bein’ 
in a temper, he was tellin’ the lady so, and she 
answerin’ back, ‘ Mutual kindness, Mr. Clucas; we 
are all dependent on one another in some way.’ 
And he let it go at that, but not content for all, 
nor ever was. And some one will be droppin’ a 
word in his ear about you and Captain Pennington, 
and then the high words, and the suspicions that 
will come. And, aw dear, when Ruthie Clucas lets 
his temper get from under his foot, God knows 
what! Bella, my lass, if you brew trouble you'll 


| have it to sup, and the ebb and flow of it must go 


through your own heart. I’m not spakin’ of 
others, but surely you'll be mindin’ them, Gale 
and your father, and the mother that loves you!” 

‘‘ Aw, mother, do you think I’d be bringin’ one 
tear to your eyes?”’ and Bella kissed her with such 
fervent tenderness that she went quickly to sleep, 
with a smile upon her face. For women gener- 
ally either trust in all points or suspect in all, and 
Mary Clucas was thankful to rest herself in the 
— satisfaction her daughter’s assurance gave 

er. 

But Bella lay awake until the dawning. She 
suspected all the motives of her friends, and the 
more she suspected them the more angry she was 
at herself. | 

“The consaited I’ve been! The fool to think 
they were carin’ for me; amusin’ themselves they 
were, tryin’ to make a lady out of a fisher-girl, and 
laughin’ together, no doubt, at the notions I had. 
Sarves me right, of coorse, of coorse, but, aw, the 
shame of it!” 

To such thoughts nights wear slowly away. 
The vacant places left by those whom we loved or 
trusted, and whom we believe to have deserted or 
wronged us, are the dreariest places in life. When 
the soul wanders in them, it comes back to dut 
with the shadow of loss around it, and Bella met 
her mother in the morning, wan and weary from 
such useless going to and fro through the past. 
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THE Home 


THE REMEDY AT COMMAND. 


HE value of law is obedience. The statute 
books of the country have never been able to 
do police duty. Those valuable public servants are 
not made necessary by law, but because of disre- 
gard of law. If all respected the dignity of law, 
the vast machinery made necessary for its enforce- 
ment would disappear. Doctors would be super- 
fluous members of society in a couple of generations 
if we should all suddenly become entirely obedient 
to the laws of health. Much of the sin and suffer- 
ing we endure come because we are ignorant of the 
law. A poor man sells, or attempts to sell, on the 
streets without a license; a vigilant policeman, 
whose sight fails to discover the open door of a 
liquor saloon on Sunday, discovers this ant-hill of 
crime, and the criminal pays one dollar for his 
ignorance. So violations of law in every pathway 
of life are broken in ignorance, but paid for in 
experience. 

Organizations make laws for their own control ; 
usually they are well digested, are discussed fully 
before accepted, and voted upon by all present, and 
must have a majority vote before they become law. 
After that decision there remains only obedience. 
Discussion, criticism of the acts and voice of the 
majority, are unlawful, disloyal to the organization, 
and one of the surest ways to kill its influence. 
There is but one legitimate place for such discus- 
sion, and that is in the open meeting called for the 
purpose. Even between members of the same or- 
ganization it is unlawful to discuss the method. If 
a law has been passed which seems not best by a 
majority of the whole, there is always the remedy 
of the open business meeting and the vote. 

To criticise the action of a majority present, who 
by their presence showed their interest in the mat- 
ter in hand, is unlawful, disloyal, undignified. 

Imagine a United States Senator absenting himself 
when a bill in which he is interested is up before the 
house for discussion and decision, and then giving 
all his reasons for the passage of the bill after it has 
been lost by his absence! He would be an object 
of scorn and derision to the friends and foes of the 
measure. ‘I'he value of law depends on the dig- 
nity with which it is made and maintained, and dis- 
cussion should be thorough and intelligent before 
its passage. Every member of every organization 
should seek to understand the laws, in letter and 
spirit, governing that organization. Each member 
ismorally bound to be present at each business meet- 
ing of the organization, there giving expression to 
his opinion, by voice or vote, on every subject sub- 
mitted; or else, whether because of lack of knowl- 
edge, cowardice, or absence, abide unquestioningly 
by the voice of the majority. 

The more dignity, the more intelligence. the more 
loyalty brought to bear in every discussion at the 
proper time, the more certain the organization, no 
matter whether small or great, to live and accom- 
plish the purpose for which it lives. 
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It is an American principle to accept the decis- 


ion of the majority, and it is a principle that should 
govern unquestioningly, except at the time for dis- 
cussion and voting, in State, church, home, social 
and philanthropic affairs. It is the only principle 
that assures peace; the only principle that assures 
perpetuity. A recognition of the principle, on the 
part of all concerned, is the only assurance the 
world has of the intelligence and wisdom of the 
members. It is not discussion by the “ intelligent 
minority ” after the decision has been reached that 
promotes growth and peace. Discussion of the aims 
of’any organization is intelligent; discussion of the 
methods by which that aim is to be accomplished 
is intelligent; discussion of the methods by which 
a measure was defeated is petty, undignified, and 
beneath intelligent effort. 
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sagan was recently held in New York a meet- 
ing which called together women from Nan- 
tucket to the Pacific Coast. Sorosis, the pioneer 
woman’s club, celebrated its twenty-first birthday 
March 19 and 20. The meeting was held in the 
Madison Square Theater, which was filled when the 
curtain rose, showing a pretty stage setting in a 
warm gray relieved by alittle color. ‘The President, 
a few of the officers, and guests occupied the stage. 
The calling of the names of the delegates and the 
places from which they came revealed how univer- 
sal the club idea had become among women, and 
what a tremendous influence the idea was exerting 
in our national life. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, the first delegate who 
spoke, answered in her own person the query how 
to grow old gracefully—a face beaming with kindly 
sympathy and interest, surmounted by snow-white 
hair. Mrs. Howe, in reading the history of the 
New England Women’s Club, showed that the 
secret of living well was to keep heart and brain 
alive. In recording the triumphs of the club she 
represented, Mrs. Howe’s voice was resonant; in 
speaking of those who had contributed to that suc- 
cess, but whose voices were silent, her voice grew 
tremulous with feeling and tenderness. Again her 
face would light with humor, and the voice take the 
tone of youthtul gayety. She wasan example to every 
woman who wished an old age that contributed, out 
of the gamut of life’s experience, notes of true value ; 
every faculty alert, heart and brain responsive to 
every new experience, affections responsive to every 
new demand. So many women in old age are like 
trees with dead branches; life has only kept them 
half nourished. ‘The record of the New England 
Women’s Club is too well known to be told here. 

The club idea has many branches, and develops 
many kinds, or, perhaps more truly, is developed 
by different orders of, women. Long since has the 
world given up the idea that connection with a 
woman’s club unsexes woman, leaving her that 
abhorred of her sex, a masculine woman, from whom 
have disappeared all the distinctive marks of her sex 
but clothes. 

While the majority of the clubs were organized 
for literary purposes alone, there were some that 
made a distinct departure from this model. One, 
the Art Industrial Club of New York, was repre- 
sented by a young woman, who in clear, distinct 
tones gave the history of that club, organized about 
a year ago. Its members are those engaged in in- 
dustrial art as teachers, students, or artists. It is 
formed solely for co-operation, to have uniform 
prices for work done, to inspire the members to 
do their best work, and for mutual upholding in 
times of discouragement. ‘The meetings are held 
monthly at the houses of the members, and each in 
turn contributes a piece of work which is submitted 
for inspection and criticism. ‘The individual mem- 
bers have found so much benefit from their club 
that they are looking forward to a brighter future. 

A club in Kansas sent a delegate who naively 
remarked that the city from which she came con- 
tained forty-two organizations for women, conducted 
by women, and yet they could be found at home 
sometimes. She paid a beautiful tribute to the 
women of Kansas, whose influence had made the 
prohibitory liquor law possible, gave woman the 
ballot in municipal elections, and recently made 
the selling of tobacco to minors a crime. All this, 
she believed, had its birth in the women's clubs, 
where women first learned how to work together 
for a common good. 

The Charity Club of Boston is one whose whole 
aim and purpose is the reformation of intemper- 
ate women. The delegate, a strong woman phys- 
ically and mentally, showed the true type of the 


American woman, and represented the true type of 


woman’s club when she gave the definition of the 
word from their President's standpoint: C-L-U-B; 
C for charity, L for love, U for unity, B for benev- 
olence. This is the true ideal in association, and 
perhaps no club comes nearer meeting that ideal than 
the Women’s Club of Providence, where the purpose 
is to ignore all distinctions but those of int+lligence. 
The main idea of this club is to stimulate the 
intellectual life of the women of Providence. The 
New Century Club of Philadelphia is more philan- 
thropic in its aims than literary, but, because of its 
diverse purposes, interests a large constituency in 
and out of the city. 

Judging from the types of women both on the 
platform and in the audience, the Spectator was right 
a few weeks since when he said we were develop- 
ing a new type of beauty. There were few, if any, 


faces remarkable for classic outline, but there were 
many faces and forms showing the highest intellect- 
ual and physical attainment. Mostof the speakers 
were in voice and manner calm, dignified, and more 
conscious of subject than of self. The hysterical 
speaker has not entirely disappeared. She was 
there, conscious of power, but unconscious that it 
was untrained, consequently of little use to the world. 
In at least one instance the audience had an ex- 
ample of what bad manners, conceit, and ambition 
combined in one person can inflict on the public, 
and, all unconscious, the speaker was a striking 
example of what a woman never should be and sel- 
dom is. 

Another impression received from this gathering 
of notable women is that the day for outré dress- 
ing has disappeared among intellectual women. 
Everywhere pretty, suitable costumes were to be 
seen. ‘The same well-bred restraint that was so 
apparent in the speakers was apparent in the dress 
of all. Hardly a dress that would hold the eye, 
yet all were well dressed. It was a gathering that 
made a woman rejoice because she was a woman. 


DIET OF SCHOOLGIRLS. 
By Lucy M. Hatt, M.D. 


A QUESTION, duplex and complex, which re- 
solves itself into two parts: First, what the 
schoolgirl does eat; second, what she should eat, 
with the when and where and how of her eating. 

If this subject had received half the attention 
which has been bestowed upon the question of 
whether she should take a few more semesters of 
Latin or mathematics, it would -have been better 
for the girl and for the world, which, in soamany 
essentials, is made or marred by her. 

To begin with, girls have a great variety of 
notions about eating. Nine-tenths of them think it 
is nice to eat, or seem to eat, little. This leads to 
all sorts of irregularities, and results in permanent 
derangement of the normal appetite; so we have 
the mincing, languid girl, who really doesn’t ‘“ care 
for anything at all;”’ the girl who leaves her plate 
almost untouched at the table, but afterwards 
makes the most determined raid upon the pantry 
or the contents of some Pandora’s box of indigesti- 
bles in her own room ; finicky girls who like a few 
things, and will go without eating rather than par- 
take of anything not included within the range of 
their favorite dishes; irregular eaters, who cloy them- 
selves one or two days in the week and starve the 
remainder ; constant nibblers, who chew comfits on 
the way to breakfast, all the time from breakfast 
to luncheon, and from luncheon to dinner, and who 
go to bed with a beloved donbon in their mouths, 
and another under their pillows. 
few girls with sense enough to eat wholesome food 
in suitable quantities and in a regular and whole- 
some manner. Would that there were more of these ! 

“ Candy-eating is the dissipation of the Ameri- 
ean girl,’ said the principal of a young ladies’ 
school, in my hearing, the other day. ‘This is true. 
She buys it; she concocts it after intricate formule; 
candy bounds her horizon, and abounds in her 
firmament. It is her passion, her sentiment, the 
sweetest thing in her love-making ; and beribboned 
boxes, baskets, and cornucopias, filled with bewilder- 
ing and satiating devices in chocolate and glucose, 
accompanied by the loveliest of little tongs, deco- 
rated with the sweetest of little bows, all come on 
the wings of love to the bower of beauty (though 
one young lady told me that her gentlemen friends 
brought her bottles of pickles instead of candy, 
because she “loved pickles best’’). But these ten- 
der tributes play sad havoe, spoiling the teeth, the 
complexion, the breath, the digestion, and, as no 
girl can have dyspepsia and an angelic temper at 
the same time, our hero of the candy boxes betakes 
himself to bachelor apartments in wonder and dis- 
gust, innocently unaware of the fact that his pros- 
pects of domestic bliss have been wrecked by his 
misapplied sugar-plums. 

Seriously, this passion for candy among young 
girls is doing an enormous amount of harm. Apart 
from the fact that it is eaten at irregular and un- 
suitable intervals, and that it is often vilely poisoned 
and adulterated, the effect of too great a propoi- 
tion of sweets in the diet is to clog the portal or 
liver circulation, and give to the blood too much 
carbon in proportion to the more active tissue-form- 


ing material. The system becomes deranged, the 


secretory organs inactive, and a coated tongue, a 
pimply or pasty complexion, lassitude, and irrita- 
bility are the outward and visible signs of the 
candy cachexia. 


Then there aré a © 
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This condition too often goes by the name of 
malaria, and for it whole cartloads of drugs are 


prescribed and swallowed (with a little candy to 


take the bad taste away), the unfortunate consumer 


being the only one who reaps no benefit from the. 


transaction. A strong, healthy young iman said to 
me, “ I’ve been half sick all day just because I was 
idiot enough to eat a few pieces of candy last even- 
ing.” And of half a dozen stalwart young fellows 
of my acquaintance, not one of them can be induced 
to touch a piece of candy except upon the rarest 
oceasions. They don’t like it,and it disagrees with 
them, so they say. 

Again, we have girls who drink tea or coffee, or 
both, till their nerves are, as one girl expressed 
it, “all on the outside.” The pickle girl, the pastry 
girl, and the peanut girl are all familiar speci- 
mens. Perhaps some of my readers will remember 
the little girls who wrote to “St. Nicholas” giving 
a list of the articles which they carried to school 
for their luncheons. One says: “ M7 favorite lunch 
is a potted tongue sandwich, an orange, and a piece 
of mince pie.” Another says: “A little girl who 
goes to my school used to bring for her lunch a 
lemon, an orange, a cream puff, and a great big 
- green pickle; but she has now gone to California 
for her health.” A third says: “I eat taffy, apples, 
oranges, caramels, and peanuts.’’ And, finally, a 
young miss gravely announces that she takes for her 
luncheon six pickles, six pieces of bread, and a 
bottle of strong tea. “Strong tea and cracked 
ice” was the sum total of one young lady’s break- 
fast order which lingers in my memory still. 

The girl in boarding-school or college, besides 
devouring an unlimited quantity of confectionery, 
has (in nine cases out of ten), somewhere in her 
room, a gourmand’s corner, where all sorts of 
potted, pickled, and preserved abominations are 
indiscriminately stowed, and where she retires to 
bolt these indigestibles at the most unseasonable 
hours and under the most unfavorable conditions. 
Her stock is reinforced, monthly or semi-monthly, 
by a “box from home,” the principal portion of 
the contents of which is cake—fruit cake, cocoanut 
cake, all sorts and kinds of cake, made as rich as 
the most lavish use of the richest ingredients will 
admit—-a mince pie, and a jar or two of pickles; 
¢and a quantity of candy and nuts go to fill up the 
chinks. Headache, malaria, excuses from lessons, 
a week in the infirmary, and, from home, an ago- 
nized letter of warning to the principal of the 
school “ not to let that girl overstudy, or she will 
surely break down,” are some of the consequences 
which follow in the wake of this delectable—I had 
almost said detestable—box. 

Here is a day’s menu of a small army of school- 
girls: Breakfast (taken ina great hurry )—a cup of 
tea or coffee, and, perhaps, a bit of toast, a biscuit,or a 
roll; luncheon—crackers, pickles or jam, some kind 
of cake or pastry, and, perhaps, tea or coffee again ; 
dinner—a bit of meat, if it happens to suit, a little 
potato or other vegetable, and dessert. 

Another pernicious habit of schoolgirls is eating 
in a hurry. and rushing off to a recitation or to 
hard study directly after, and again taking a meal 
when exhausted by mental work. The brain, under 
the first of these conditions, becomes surcharged 
with the blood which should be directed toward the 
stomach in order that digestion may be properly 
performed. In the other case, the blood is already 
in the brain, and the system requires a little time 
to-recover itself and for the circulation to become 
again equalized before the supply of blood necessary 
to digestion will flow to the stomach. Of ninety 
girls questioned one morning in one of our public 
schools, twelve had eaten no breakfast whatever, 
and six of these had brought no luncheon ; the other 
six had taken pie or some similar indigestible food. 

Here we have a young, developing being, with an 
active brain, rapidly changing cells, and constant 
_ demands for the renewal of energy as well as of 
tissue; to supply these demands we have three 
great classes of foods: albuminoids (found espe 
cially in meat and eggs), amyloids (principally 
starches and sugars), and fats. In order to keep 
the proper balance between waste and supply in the 
system, these should he employed in proportions 
suitable to the requirements of the individual, at 
reasonably regular intervals, and when the stomach 
is in condition to receive them. The appetite, when 
it has not been perverted, is a pretty good index to 
the demands of the system. 

.The schoolgirl does, or should do, the most severe 
part of her brainwork between breakfast and lunch- 
eon; so she especially requires a sensible and 
nutritious breakfast, else long before midday she 
will be drawing upon her reserve eapital of vital 


energy. So for breakfast she should have: first, 
fruit ; then a saucer of oatmeal, cracked wheat. or 
some other cereal, nicely cooked and hot, to which 
she may add cream, and sugar, milk, or a little 
butter and a little sugar, the main thing being to 
make it appetizing, so that the cereal shall be eaten ; 
then an egg, a lightly broiled chop- or a piece of 
steak, with bread, toast, a roll, plenty of nice butter, 
and potatoes (if the latter are sodden in grease, as 
is too often the case with a breakfast dish of potatoes, 
they would better not be eaten). A cup of cocoa, 
if enjoyed, will be found to agree in most cases. 
Milk is better taken later in the day, as it is apt to 
give a feeling of heaviness or drowsiness if taken 
in the morning. As a rule, it is better not to take 
milk and meat at the same meal. Much of the 
belief that “milk produces biliousness in grown 
people ”’ is due to this unwise combination. If the 
midday repast is to be followed by a recitation or 
hard study, it should be light; if work is over, and 
a half-hour’s margin for rest can be allowed before 
it is eaten, it should be the heaviest meal of theday. 
The general engagements and habits of the famiiy 
will always come in as a factor in deciding this. As 
a rule, meat should not be eaten three times a day ; 
so, if it be luncheon, and not dinner, at midday, let 
it be something after this wise: milk, fruit, cream 
toast, a nice salad, Neufchatel cheese, bread and 
butter. The dinner should be neither immediately 
preceded nor followed by severe mental or physical 
exercise. It should be partaken of leisurely. the 
mind shoul’ be tranquil, and the more merriment 
and laughter accompanying it the better. Do not 
be solemn and gloomy at your meals, and, above all, 
do not carry your cares and worries to the table 
with you unless yoa want to bring dyspepsia away. 
As for the meal itself, the preparation and manner 
of serving are of even more importance than the 
ingredients. A wise old professor of mine used to 
say, “‘God makes the food, but—’ and here he 
would pause. He left us to guess who made the 
cooks. Nutritious soup, fish, meat, vegetables, and 
fruit, varied with the season and from day to day, 
should form the staple of this meal. Rich gravies, 
greasy or fried dishes, condiments, rich or sweet 
desserts, cake, nuts, coffee, should all be excluded 
from the schoolgirl’s menu. You will remember 
how the beautiful “She” of Rider Haggard was 


. fed upon fruit alone—a touch of consistency in this 


most inconsistent story, for had she been fed upon 
pickles, caramels, mince pie, and fruit cake, her 


beauty would have been more of a surprise to us. 


Here is a list of articles included ina printed menu 


in a college for girls whose conditions demanded - 


especial care in matters of diet: beefsteak, roast 
beef, beef-tea, poached egg on toast, soft-boiled egg ; 
oyster, clam, chicken, or mutton broth; chicken, 
broiled or cold ; codfish dressed with milk ; frizzled 
beef ; toast, dry or with milk ; corn-starch pudding, 
fruit, weak tea, cocoa, chocolate. 
list included pie, cake, preserves, rich puddings, 
pickles, ham, fried or hard-boiled eggs, cheese, 
griddle cakes, warm biscuit, strong tea or coffee, 
candy, nuts. 

Let us see a little of the modus operandi of the 
digestive functions. To begin with, suppose we 
have a meal composed of bread, beef, potatoes, 
butter, and milk. The bread and potatoes con- 
tain starch as a principal ingredient. The beef is 
largely proteid or albuminoid, the butter is almost 
entirely fat, while the milk contains all three of the 
principal food elements, besides water and salts. 
The digestion of these substances is performed by 
several fluids which are secreted in different por- 
tions of the alimentary canal. The salivary glands 
furnish saliva, and the saliva will digest starches ; 
so with substances containing starch the digestion 
begins in the mouth. The stomach is a hard worker ; 
it not only rolls and churns about all the fluids and 
solids which are swallowed, but it secretes a fluid 
which rapidly digests the albuminoids. ‘The fats 
are acted upon in the part of the canal just beyond 
the stomach, or the duodenum ; here also the diges- 
tion of the starches is principally performed, as well 
as the finishing up of albuminoid substances which 
have not been wholly digested by the fluids of the 
stomach. In this portion of the canal is a choice 
laboratory indeed, and the beautiful creamy-white 
chyle, which is here completed, is a miracle of per- 
fection, as well as are the rich glucose and albumi- 
nose, all ready to be taken into the blood-stream. 
Let us suppose that after a hearty meal hasreached 
this stage of digestion, the tired stomach has closed 
up its pyloric gate and lain down for a rest. In 
the laboratory beyond all is going merrily, when 
suddenly—oh, dear! how could she do it! Plump 
down through the zsophageal opening, or entrance 


The forbidden. 


to the stomach, comes a great piece of fruit-cake, 
a pickle or two, candy, nuts, perhaps a glass of soda- 
water or lemonade. This outrage the much-abused 
receptacle either resents altogether, refuses to stir, 


and the mass lies there and decomposes, and acids 


or foul eructations, a heavy, uncomfortable feeling, 
and a sallow or blotehy skin tell the story; or, 
upon the other hand, the stomach may rouse itself, 
pour out a little gastric juice upon the unwelcome 
mass, churn and roll it about, in a sulky, don’t-care 
sort of way, and finally, with one last push, it sends 
it along to the pyloric gate. The gate opens, and, 
splash, dash! right in upon the beautiful white 
chyle comes this miserable, half-digested mess; 


everything is spoiled, and consternation reigns. It 


is a tired and discouraged set of workers who try 
to select something like decent nutriment from this 
muddy mixture; at best the task can be but poorly 
performed, and every part of the system is made 
to suffer from the derangements of nutrition which 
result ; while the old excuses, overwork and malaria, 
are again made to be the scapegoats for gastronom- 
ical indiscretions. 


HINTS. 


How to Wasu Lace.—Take any smooth bottle, 


from a long cologne bottle to the large wine bottle, 


and cover it with a piece of old cotton. 

When your lace is to be washed, wind it smoothly 
around this—not too tightly, as it may shrink—and 
put a piece of coarse lace over it. ‘Then it can be 
washed or even laid in the sun to bleach in a bowl 
of water. Then unwind it, either damp or dry, as 
you choose, and many kinds of lace will not need 
ironing. With this treatment the lace does not 
shrink much, and there is no wear and tear in pull- 
ing and smoothing. Never squeeze it. 

The professional “ getters-up ” of lace stretch it, 
while still damp, upon a pillow or ceshion, and keep 
it in place till dry with a multitude of little pins, 
one in each loop of the pearling. EXPERIENCE. 


Very few people are aware how tastily cab- 
bage can be cooked in such a way that it will taste 
like cauliflower, and only an experienced palate can 
detect the difference. Cut the cabbage into very 
fine slices, carefully taking out the coarser veins, 
and put it in a tin saucepan over a slow fire, with 
enough milk to cover it entirely. Let it simmer 
very slowly for two hours, and before serving grate 
some nutmeg over it and add a good-sized lump of 
butter. By eooking it in tls way all the coarse- 
ness of the vegetable is eliminated. Germans cut 
a cabbage up in this way, and, after first softening 
it by melting a lump of dripping in the pot, stew it 
very gently in water, adding a little vinegar and a 
few cloves before serving. | 


One of the most convenient articles to be used 
in a sick-room is a sand-bag. Get some clean, fine 
sand ; dry it thoroughly in a kettle on the stove. 
Make a bag about eight inches square, of flannel, 
fill it with the dry sand, sew the opening carefully 
together, and cover the bag with cotton or linen. 
This will prevent the sand from sifting out, and 
will also enable you to heat the bag quickly by 
placing it in the oven or even on top of the stove. 
After once using this, you will never again attempt 
to warm the feet or hands of a sick person with a 
bottle of hot water or a brick. The sand holds the 
heat a long time, and the bag can be tucked up to 
the back without hurting the invalid. It is a good 
plan to make two or three of the bags, and keep 
them on hand, ready for use at any time when 
needed. | 


It is a mistake to labor when you are not in a fit 
condition to do so. To think the more a person 
eats, the healthier and stronger he will become. To 
go to bed late at night and rise at daybreak, and 
imagine that every hour taken from sleep is an hour 
gained. ‘To imagine that if some work or exercise 
is good, violent or prolonged exercise is better. To 
conclude that the smallest room in the house is large 
enough to sleep in. To eat as if you had only a 
minute to finish the meal in, or to eat without an 
appetite, or continue after it has been satisfied, 
merely to satisfy the taste. To believe that chil- 
dren can do as much work as grown people, and 
that the more hours they study they more they 
learn. To imagine that whatever remedy causes 
one to feel immediately better (as alcoholic stim- 
ulants) is good for the system, without regard to the 
after effects. To take off proper clothing out of 
season because you have become heated. To sleep 
exposed to a direct draft in any season. To think 
any nostrum or patent medicine is a specific for all 
the diseases the flesh is heir to.. 
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Our YouNG FOLKS. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 
By Tupor JENKS. 


HREE riders set out for the Temple of Fame, 
Each booted and spurred and equipped the same. 
The first rode forth at a rattling pace, 
Like a jockey who wins an exciting race. 
The second set out with caution, slow, 
That, when need was, he might faster go. 
The third rode steadily, quietly on, 
At a quick jog-trot he could reckon upon. 


And which do you think will the winner be : 
The hare, the tortoise—or number three ? 


The first one soon broke down, of course. 
He saved the saddle, but lost his horse ! 
The second met the regular fate— 
Dallied too long, and was just too late! 
The third, I grieve and regret to say, 

id not get there—for he lost his way. 
He - thought so much of his regular trot, 
To look at signboards he quite forgot. 


See how strangely things befall ! 
Another—not thinking of Fame at all— _ 
- Who was on his way to the breadfruit tree, 
To provide for a wife and children three, 
Went straightway into the Temple of Fame, 
And innocently asked its name ! 
They answered him. “With a quizzical face, 
He remarked, “It’s a most uncomfortable place !” 
Then on he went to the breadfruit tree, 
And home to his wife and children three. 


The moral ? Well, if you can find it, 
Write it out—for I sha’n’t mind it! 


HOW A GIRL MARCHED IN THE 
TORCHLIGHT PROCESSION. 


7 By ApA SHERWOOD. 


HERE was great excitement among the boys of 
Oldtown; even the last announcement on start- 
ling posters, that the Greatest Show on Earth was 
to make its appearance among them, had not caused 
the interest and enthusiasm that were stirred up 
when it became known that on the evening of Oc- 
tober 26 there was to be a torchlight procession of 
the boys of the village, under the leadership of 
Senator Dunnell’s son. For days before the event- 
ful Friday there was little else talked about among 
the boys. Knots of them might be seen gathered 
in the school yard or about the street corners 
eagerly discussing the line of march, the torches 
that had been loaned for the occasion, as well as 
the “Greek fire’? sent to Bob Hopkins by an en- 
thusiastic uncle who was up for a county office. 

It must be confessed that the girls felt rather 
left out in the cold when these deliberations were 
going on, and their efforts to get into the inner 
circle were not encouraged. This was a great 
grief to one girl in particular. Amy Billings, hav- 
ing no sisters to play with, had always been accus- 
tomed to share her brother Jimmy’s sports and 
joys; dolls had never had any interest for her, but 
she could throw a ball and climb a tree as well as 
any boy in town. 

Jimmy was very proud of his sister’s accomplish- 
ments, but on this occasion his desire to show his 
superiority could not be restrained, and I am sorry 
to say that he took pleasure in making her feel 
that this was a festivity which she could not share. 

“Of what use are girls at election time?” he 
asked, rather scornfully, one afternoon two days 
before the grand procession was to come off. 
“Can girls ever vote? Can they march in torch- 
light processions, or light bonfires ?”’ 

These withering questions admitting of but one 
humiliating answer. Amy made no reply, but walked 
out of the room with an air of injured dignity, and 
then and there resolved that there would be one 
girl in the country who would march in a torch- 
light procession, come what might. Why shouldn't 
she put on her bathing suit, and wear one of Jim’s 
old overcoats and hats, and march with the rest of 
There was a torch in the summer-house 
that had been used when they had tableaux in the 
summer and she was Liberty Enlightening the 
World. Justthething! The daring of the scheme 
fascinated her beyond words. She already heard 
herself saying, the morning after the procession: 


“Yes, Mr. James Billings, girls can march in torch- 
light processions, for one girl has.”” What a proud 
moment it would be! But Amy kept her plans to 
herself, and was so sweet to Jimmy when she next 
encountered him that he condescendingly told her 
she might make his badge if she wished, which 
small favor she accepted most amiably 

Friday, the 26ti, dawned clear and cool, and the 
hearts of the Oldtown youth beat quicker in antici- 
pation of the coming joys of the evening. “ Yes, 
sir-ee,” said Jimmy, with a burst of enthusiasm, at 
the breakfast-table, “the country’s safe. We’re 
going to show ’em how to do it. P’liceman’s 
going to head the procession, and if any of Mike 
O’Laughlin’s crowd throw stones, they'll find them- 
selves in trouble,” and he brought the end of 
his fork down on the table with such force that 
glasses and silver jingled, and Mrs. Billings said 
“‘ James !”’ in her most reproachful tone. 

At half-past six that night Jimmy started off, 
after having said farewell to each member of the 
household as if he were about to set sail for foreign 
parts. To Amy he said,in his politest manner, 
* You can stand on the piazza, and see us go past ; 
keep a sharp lookout, and I'll wave. Remember, 
sixth row, end boy!” and he rushed out of the 
house, whistling “‘ When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home Again ” in his blithest manner. At quarter 
past seven Mr. and Mrs. Billings started for prayer- 
meeting. Mrs. Billings said to Amy, “ You may sit 
up until we come home. Have Ellen turn on all 
the lights when the procession passes, and put on a 
shawl if you go out on the piazza. Mary and 
Ellen are both in to-night, and they will come into 
the front part of the house when they hear the 
drums.” 

Amy had been very uneasy while her mother 
was talking. A consciousness of the deception she 
was going to practice was smiting her, and she 
fancied that her mother looked at her in a new way, 
and must read her secret; but Mrs. Billings only 
kissed her and hastened after her husband, who 
had already gone out. Amy listened to their steps 
going down the walk, and rushed to the door to 
call her mother back and tell her everything; but 
that taunting question of Jimmy’s, “Can girls march 
in torchlight processions ’” came to her mind, and 
she turned back, hastened to her own room, put on 
her dark-blue flannel bathing suit, buttoned Jim’s 
last year’s overcoat tightly around her, put one of 
his caps on her closely cropped head, and surveyed 
herself in the glass with a feeling of surprise and 
pleasure to see how much like a boy she looked; 
then she went downstairs, calling out to Ellen, “I 
think I’ll go over to Lizzie Allen’s and see the /pro- 
cession.” 

She ran into the summer-house and seized her 
torch, and sped out into the street as fast as her 
feet would carry her. She heard the drums in the 
distance, and saw the flickering, waving light of the 
torches; she knew that she must not meet the pro- 
cession, and so she went down a side street and 
waited in the shadow of a tree until the boys had 
passed; then she fell in behind the last row and 
marched on with the rest. No one noticed her, 
and the excitement and novelty of it all made her 
cheeks glow and her eyes sparkle. Oh, the delight 
of even pretending to be a boy! 

When the procession passed her home, and Ellen 
and Mary were discovered on the piazza, she could 
hardly keep from laughing out loud. She could 
just fancy Jimmy’s disgust that she was not there 
to see his triamph. 

Up and down the streets they went, through mud 
and mire. As they neared the corner on which the 
church stood, Amy espied her father and mother 
just coming out of the chapel door; she saw them 
wave their hands to Jimmy, and she thought what 
fun it would be to surprise them by calling out, 
*“ How do you, Mr. and Mrs. Billings? You didn’t 
think you had a daughter in this procession, did 
you 

But just as she was about to yield to the tempta- 
tion to astonish them in this manner, she found her- 
self plunging forward. So intent had she been in 
watching her father and mother that she had not 
noticed where she was walking. She stepped into 
a hole, and fell with all her weight to the ground. 
A sudden cry brought the rear of the procession to 
a standstill, and soon a crowd of boys had gathered 
around her; her cap, or rather Jimmy's, had fallen 
off, and the first thing she heard was an awe-struck 
voice, saying: 

“ Fellers! I'll be hung if it ain’t Amy Billings !” 

But poor Amy was too much hurt to care who 
saw her now. When her father, who had been 
called, lifted her in his arms, the pain was so great. 


-wam where the Indians boys live. 


that she fainted, and she did not know anything 
more until she was being placed in her own little 
white bed at home. The doctor found that her 
leg was badly broken, and for many weeks Amy 
had to stay in bed. No one spoke to her of her 
escapade; her mother felt that she had been pun- 
ished enough, and Jimmy was cautioned not to say 
a word about the torchlight procession ; but one day, 
when Amy was hobbling around on her crutches, she 
said: “Why don’t some of you scold me?—you 
are all so good to me!” Jimmy could not forbear 
saying, “Girls can’t march in torchlight processions, 

can they?” and Amy penitently answered, “ No.” 


TWO SCHOOLS. 


se was a bright, sunny class-room, and a bright, 
sunny-faced teacher. There were about ten 
scholars, boys and girls, in the room, each holding 
a reading-book. When we entered they hardly 
raised their heads, so intent were they. As we 
opened the door the teacher said, ‘“‘ Now, pronounce 
the word together.” | : 

The class pronounced the word, but it was not 
distinct enough to be understood, so they pro- 
nounced it again: “ Loaded.” 

‘* Now, who can find that word in the lesson ?” 
asked the teacher. : 

Four or five hands were held in the air, flutter- 
ing and trembling like so many birds, every face 
shining and animated with the new idea. 

“Well, Big Mane, you may read the paragraph,” 
said the teacher. 

Big Mane stood up. He was nearly six feet tall, 
with great broad shoulders, and a head that made 
you think at once how appropriate the name was. 
Big Mane showed that he felt himself highly hon- 
ored, and read, slowly and distinctly, but without 
emphasis, the paragraph in which he found the 
word “ loaded.” 

“What is the next word?” asked the teacher, 
when Big Mane had finished reading, and sat 
down with a flush that turned his skin darker. 

“Servants,” answered the class. 

“ Who will find that word in the reading les- 
son ?” 

Again a number of hands were fluttering and 
trembling in the air. 

“Well, you may read the paragraph, Red 
Hawk.” 

Red Hawk was a tall, slender Indian about 
eighteen years old, and he, too, was highly honored 
in being selected out of the whole number to read. 
He read slowly and carefully, and in a musical 
voice that was very attractive. One after the other 
the class read, and talked about the words in the 
lesson. It was a strange experience to go from 
room to room, and see boys and girls who were 
men and women in size learning the first steps in 
arithmetic, geography, and reading. Most of them 
are so clumsy and yet so patient, trying so hard to — 
understand everything they did, every word they 
said. Have you guessed where this school is? It 
is the Indian School at Hampton, Va. In few 
schools would you find in every pupil the same 
earnest effort, the same eagerness to learn. The 
pupils sat erect in their seats ; there was no listless- 
ness, no indifference. They seemed to feel that 
they would have these privileges but a short time, 
and they must use every minute. The Govern-. 
ment sends 120 Indians to Hampton, and private 
individuals and organizations about twenty more. 
A yearly scholarship at Hampton costs $70, and 
few investments pay better. It means making a 
self-supporting American citizen. : 

There is a large brick building called the Wig- 
They take care 
of their own rooms, and it would shame a good 
many white boys to compare these neat, carefully 
kept rooms with the disorder in their rooms at 
home. Everything was in place, and many little 
ornaments and useful objects in the rooms were 
the work of the Indians’ own hands and brains. 

Not only are these boys and girls trained to read 
and write, but they are trained to work. In 
another room we found them, with many negro 
students, mending and making the clothes worn by 
the students. The girls cut and make dresses 
as well as mend. They work in the laundry, in 
the garden, in the dairy. They wash the dishes as 
well as cook the food. The boys learn to be farm- — 
ers, carpenters, printers. In the printing office of 
the Institute are printed the menw cards of the 
large hotel at Old Point Comfort, as well as the 
reports of Hampton School, business heads on let- 
ter paper, and envelopes. The work is well done. 

Many of the students work all day and go to 
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school in the evening. When you think of Hamp- 
ton, remember that the pupils are not little boys 
and girls, but almost men and women in size, and 
that learning is not easy for them, for they lived so 
long without trying to study. They are learning, 
not only how to study, but how to live in houses, 
and how to care for them; how to earn money, and 
how to spend and save it. They go back to their 
own people and share thvir knowledge with them, 
making them in time independent, self-supporting 
people. 


The road from Hampton directly east leads to 
another school. The sessions are held out-of-doors, 
on a beautiful green lawn—green even at this sea- 
son—shaded by the beautiful live-oak trees, and 
surrounded by the walls of Fortress Monroe. You 
enter this school by passing over a bridge that 
crosses the moat, and in through a dark arch in the 
walls of the Fort. Inside these walls are the 
pretty houses of the officers, all facing the lawn 
that is the school of these pupils. 

Here there are men, fathers and grandfathers 
too, going to school, striving to excel each other in 
their school. Have you guessed what this school 
is? It is one of the places where the United States 
Government sends its soldiers, and soldiers do not 
wait for a battle to learn how to fight, but are 
drilled every day; taught how to march, to carry 
arms, to use them. There was just as much differ- 
ence in these soldiers understanding and carrying 
out orders as you ever see in your own class-room. 
As each company passed across the lawn, or stood 
and went through the manual of arms, the captain 
would have to stop and give special instruction to 
one pupil perhaps a half-dozen times, and the 
soldier would grow red, and seem greatly dis- 
tressed by his failure. One company, when the 
order to “Stack arms!” was given, went through it 
fifty times before two of the men succeeded in get- 
ting in time with the others in their movements. 
At last they did, and then every man seemed part 
of a piece of machinery, so perfectly did they move 
together. There was just as much difference in 
these teachers as in the teachers in any school 
building. Some appeared to lose their temper when 
the men failed to keep together in their movements, 
while others seemed to realize that they were paid to 
instruct ; that it was their business to make the men 
perfect. When at last the companies under these 
men moved as one man, you would hear pleasant 
words of commendation from the officers in charge. 
For two hours back and forth went these men, 
marching, running, drilling, and they looked very 
attractive in their light-blue overcoats with capes 
thrown back, showing their scarlet lining. At last 
the loud, clear notes of the bugle sounded over the 
fort, and in a second there was no one in sight 
except a small group of lookers-on. School was 

over for the day. | 


UNUSED POWERS. 


N° doubt every boy and girl who read the ac- 
count of Helen Kellar in The Christian Union 
two weeks ago remembers her reply to the question, 
‘“‘ How did she learnto understand a certain process ?”’ 
that she “used her think.” If everybody used 
their think, how much trouble would be saved, 
how many blunders avoided, how much more re- 
liable information given ! 

Last week I hired a young man to drive me 
about a certain locality. Before hiring him I no- 
ticed he was a regularly licensed driver. He as- 
sured me he understood the entire locality; knew 
the best time to visit the various institutions. He 
made some statement just after we started that I 
felt must be wrong; so I said again, ‘‘ You have 
made it a point to study this whole region; your 
information is sure, is correct?” ‘Certainly; that’s 
what I’m hired for, to drive folks about and tell 
them about things. I’ve got things down fine,” 
he said, in closing. 3 | 

The carriage was approaching a certain Govern- 
ment institution when I asked, “ How many inmates 
are there here at present?” “Sixteen hundred,”’ 
he replied promptly. The inmates of the institu- 
tion have a certain allowance from the Govern- 
ment. I did not know the amount, and asked the 
driver. ‘Seventy dollars a month,” he answered, 
without the slightest hesitancy. 

The institution has twenty-four hundred inmates, 
and the largest allowance is seventy-two dollars 
per year. 

He insisted that the best time to visit another 
institution was 12:15 p.m., when 11 a.m. is the 


proper time, and the time advertised by the man- 
agers. The young man had scarcely one item of 
information correct, nor had he an idea of dis- 
tances. He said he was very anxious to get ahead, 
that he was twenty-four years old, and only earned 
twenty-four dollars a month. He seemed to be in 
earnest, and was not stupid, but he had not learned 
to use his think. 

The next day I saw a big cannon in a glass- 
covered shed or house. It was at some distance from 
where I was, and a group of children, evidently 
belonging in that locality, were playing near me. 
I turned to the largest, a girl of about fourteen 
years of age, and asked her what cannon that was. 
She looked at me in surprise, and answered, ‘One 
captured from the rebels and brought here.” I 
knew that the cannon was too large and bulky to 
be of so recent a date, and walked over to it. 
There, hanging over the mouth of the cannon, was 
atin placard bearing this legend: “Surrendered 
by the British at the capitulation of Saratoga, Oct. 
Li, 2077." 

Before I left this spot the little girl went flying 
past me into a house less than a hundred feet from 
where the glass-covered house stood, and I heard 
her call, “ Mamma, mamma!” and come flying out 
again. She used neither her eyes nor her think. 
A number of other cannon, unmounted, were lying 
about, all captured from the British; and as the 
little girl passed me again I asked, “ Were all these 
captured during the late war?’ ‘Qh, yes!” was 
the answer she threw back as she ran. 

I asked an elevator-boy whether the elevator, 
which he told me he had been running for over 
a year, was run by electricity. “No; hydraulic 
steam,” he answered. The boy, certainly twenty 
years old, could remember on which floor any of 
the hotel guests belonged after he had once car- 
ried them, but he evidently had no desire to use 
his think outside the elevator door. 

It is an easy matter to become a mere machine, 
but the boys and girls who make themselves of 
value use their think. 


SCIENTIFIC EXPERIMENTS AND TRICKS. 
By Laura B. Starr. 


ERE is a trick which will make amusement for 
some of the older as well as the younger ones. 
To makea coin stick against a door, cut a small notch 
with a knife in the edge of a half-dollar, so that a 
small piece of the silver projects. On pressing this 
side of the coin against a door or wooden partition, 
it will remain suspended. To complete the trick 
neatly, you should have a second coin in the palm 
of the hand. The coins should be as much alike as 
possible, and should both be old and wellworn. A 
new coin with a very sharp milling can be made to 
stick against soft wood without cutting a notch. 
Remove the coin from the door, and when advance- 
ing to the audience substitute the unnotched coin 
for the other, hand it to any one, and ask him to 
stick it against the wood as you did. This he will 
not be able to do. Then, on pretense of assisting 
him, substitute the notched coin, and again stick it 
to the wood. Care must be taken when changing 
the coins that they do not click in your hand. 

Here is another. To inverta glass full of water, 
fill a glass with water and place a piece of thin 
card on it so as to cover the water and edge of the 
glass. Press the palm of the hand on the card, 
invert the glass, and slide the card and glass to- 
gether on to a table with a smooth surface. Then 
draw out the card, and the water will remain sus- 
pended in the glass. No one unacquainted with 
the trick will be able to remove the glass without 
spilling its contents. It is not easy even for one 
who knows it to lift the glass without spilling the 
water, but it may be done by reinserting the card, 
sliding the glass and card to the edge of the table, 
and dexterously reverting the glass. This trick 
should not be shown in a carpeted room or where 
the spilling of the water may be objectionable. To 
avid making a mess, procure a basin, and, holding 
it partly under the edge of the table, slide the glass 
over the edge, and let the water fall into the basih. 

Here is another trick with coins which may be 
made very mystifying if properly carried out. Todo 
this, you must convince your audience that you have 
afiner touch, more delicate than the majority of 
people. Request somebody to select one of a number 
of similar coins, and to conceal it from you in his 
hand. Place the other coins in a hat, and cover the 
hat with a handkerchief. Then proceed with some 
patter about delicacy of touch, such as is well 
known to be possessed by the blind, and so on, and 


ing air into every cell. 


assert that you can detect a marked coin blindfold, 
however small or well hidden the mark may be. 
The person who has the coin is now to be provided 
with a sharp-pointed instrument; and is to mark the 
coin, and to put it into the hat beneath the hand- 
kerchief, while your back is turned. You are then 
to search for the marked’ coin under the handker- 
chief. The coin which has been held in the hand, 
during your patter, will be warmer than the others, 
and so can readily be distinguished by the touch. 

This trick sometimes fails if the coin is held by 
a person with cold hands, especially if the other 
coins have been produced from a warm pocket. ‘To 
avoid an accident of this kind. it is a good plan to 
have another set of coins in the overcoat pocket in 
the cold hall, and, on pretense of fetching the hat, 
to leave the room and substitute the cold coins for 
the warm ones. 

The following beautiful experiment may be easily 
performed by any lady or child, to the great aston- 
ishment of a group of friends. Take two or three 
leaves of red cabbage, cut them into small pieces, 
put them into a basin, pour a pint of boiling water 
upon them ; let it stand an hour, and then pour off 
into a decanter ; it will be of a fine blue color. This 
should be done several hours before the exhibition, 
and be ready on the sideboard to make the experi- 
ment. Have ready four wine-glasses ; into one put 
six drops of strong vinegar, into another six drops of 
solution of soda, into a third a strong solution of 
alum, and let the fourth remain empty. This is 
also prepared before the time, so as to make the 
experiment the more interesting, as the few drops 
of colorless liquid that have been put into the 
glasses will not be noticed. Fill up the glasses 
from thedecanter. The liquid poured into the glass 
containing the acid will become a beautiful red ; the 
glass containing the soda will become a fine green ; 
the liquid poured into the empty one will remain 
unchanged. By adding a little vinegar to the 
green, it will immediately change to red; adding a 
little solution of soda to this, it will assume a bright 
green. The schoolboy or student interested in 
chemistry will continue the experiment and discover 


‘many new shades showing the action of acids and 


alkalis on vegetable blues. 

To tell whether a coin falls head or tail without 
looking at it, make a slight notch in the edge of it, 
and let some one spin it on a table with a hard sur- 
face; 7. €., not covered with a cloth. Suppose the 
notch is on the head side. If the coin comes down 
with a prolonged whirr-rr-rr, it has fallen head 
uppermost; if it comes down suddenly with a 
whir—flop, it has fallen tail uppermost. A few 
trials will teach the ear to distinguish very quickly. 

Not the least pleasant thing about these simple 
scientific experiments is the ability it gives one to 
entertain others. Many an otherwise hopelessly 
dull evening has been made very entertaining by — 
their introduction. The most easily made experi- 
ments excite wonder in those to whom they are 
new. Here is another which is rather more diffi- 
cult, but quite astonishing enough to repay the 
trouble : 

The following experiment will show the strength 
of breath and prove of benefit to the lungs by fore- 
Lay on the edge of a table 
a long and narrow paper bag, and place some heavy 
weights—two large books, for example—upon the 
closed end. Blow into the bag, and the books will 
be overturned without being touched. The com- 
pressed air will swell the bag so violently that the 
weights upon it will be raised and thrown over. 

Write the digits—1 to 9—in the middle of the 
slate so that the figures, 1, 3, 7, 9, come at the 
corners of a square, the other figures being inter- 
mediate. ‘The sides of the square should be about 
three inches. Ask some one—called “the player” — 
to draw a line joining any two named figures, say 
1 and 9. Then tell the player to draw a line, 
say from 7 to 3, and then say from 9 to 4, and so 
on. Each digit is to be used twice only. When it 
has been used twice, it is to be scratched out. In 
the foregoing example “  ”’ has to be scratched out. 
The player must not cross a line, nor allow the 
line he is drawing to touch any other figures than 
the ones named, nor any line previously drawn ; 
neither must he rub out any line. If he succeeds in 
drawing lines from each figure twice without violat- 
ing the foregoing conditions, he wins ; otherwise he 
loses. These may appear very childish recreations 
to those who have not tried them. If they despise 
this last one, however, let them add a cipher about 
an inch and a half below the 8—which is inter- 
mediate between 7 and 9—and-use that in addition. 
With a clever director they will not find the task so 
easy as they anticipate. ; 
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By THE Rev. LyMAan ABBOTT. 


eh has been so generally presented as a 
Sufferer that we are apt to forget that he was 
also a King. Indeed, the full significance of his 
aspect as a Sufferer is lost because we forget that 
he was a King suffering: a King incognito, it is 
true ; hiding his royalty from others’ eyes; not 
claiming it, not suffering others to claim it for him, 
yet not the less truly and divinely King. 

In many ways this kingship appears; shines 
through the character of a Man of sorrows and 
acquaintance with grief, assumed, as it was, for the 
hour. The Sun is veiled ; veiled in order that we 
may the bettes look upon him and discern some- 
thing of his likeness; veiled because on the full 
glory of the unveiled Godhead no man can look 
and live. But ever and anon he breaks through 
the clouds, and we know from the sudden and brief 
darting of his rays that a divine and unbearable 
glory is behind those clouds. So when he first 
appears at the feet of the Judean John, the Bap- 
tizer sees the divinity beneath the human veil, and 
says, “ I have need to be baptized of thee, and com- 
est thouto me ?”’ So when Jesus enters the temple 
and sees the court of the Gentiles turned into a 
market-place, and drives the thieving intruders out, 
it is not from the whip of small cords but from the 
divine indignation which flashes from his eyes they 
flee. So when he enters the room where the maiden 
lies upon her bed, while the hired mourners make 
the room resound with their artificial mourning, no 
one thinks of questioning his authority when he 
puts them all out. So when the storm threatens 
the little fishing boat with destruction, his word 
calms the terror of his disciples as easily as the 
tumult of the elements. -So when the angered mob 


-at Nazareth would cast him from the precipice, or 


at Jerusalem would stone him, he passes through 
their midst unharmed, overawing them by no other 
miracle than the mere majesty of his presence. So 
when the hour of his Passion draws near, and he 
goes up to Jerusalem, his disciples follow amazed 
at the quiet majesty of his demeanor, perplexed, 
but too awestruck to question. Soin Jerusalem the 
temple police came back without arresting him 
because never man spake as he spake, and even at 
the entrance of the Garden of Gethsemane fall 
backwards when he comes forth to surrender him- 
self into their hands. 

Perhaps on no occasion did this divinity shine 
forth more conspicuously than in his entrance into 
Jerusalem. It is true that the Galilean pilgrims to 
the capital had a pride in and a love for their 
Rabbi; it is true that his own few followers had a 
confident belief that he was soon to inaugurate the 
kingdom of God by inaugurating the supremacy of 
Judaism ; it is true that the resurrection of Lazarus 
had given a sudden accretion to his fame and impe- 
tus to the enthusiasm of his followers. But more 
than all this, I think, was the brief laying aside in 
some measure of his incognito, or the brief illumi- 
nation of the human tabernacle by the glory of the 
divine spirit within. He seemed to all beholders 
for the time transformed. There was something 
regal in his aspect. He was no longer a Man of 
Sorrows, no longer a Jewish Rabbi; royalty sat 
upon him ; the people saw him for the moment as he 
was, and hailed him as their King; the Judeans, 
coming out of the city and meeting the Galileans 
as they entered it, swelled the throng, caught its 
enthusiasm, added to its plaudits ; the very children 
of the temple—the choir boys of its altar service— 
saw in him something more than a Galilean teacher, 
and added their hosannas. As the sun breaks 
through the driving clouds for a moment and shows 
its face, and then the clouds, driven across the sky, 
gather in heavier masses than before and veil it 
from the sight, and shut its glory out, so for a 
moment the clouds parted and the divine royalty of 
Christ shone triumphant, and then human pride 
and passion gathered darker than before, and the 
sun went down below the horizon in such obscurity 
that not even his mother could do else than sit in 
mute despair at the sealed tomb. 

The simple lesson, then, it seems to me, to be 
drawn from this incident is that Christ is a King. 
This is his real character. He hides it, veils it; he 
is a King incognito, but a King. In this funda- 
mental fact lies, indeed, the glory of his inecarna- 
tion. The rationalism which counts him but a man 


1 [aternational Sunday-School Lesson for April 7, 1889.— 
Mark xi.. 1-11. 


doubly destroys his glory. Robbing him of his 
royalty, it robs him of his love. Robbing him of 
his divine dignity, it robs him of his humiliation. 
He is a King who becomes a subject that he may 
make his subjects kings. That his own could not 
see this royalty beneath the assumed disguise is not 
strange ; but surely it is strange if we shut our eyes 
to it after all these centuries of disclosure. 

And he that was is King. The kingdoms of this 
world are his. All things were made by him, and 
in him all things consist. The earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fullness thereof; and his children shall 
inherit the earth. Still, he is King, though still 
disguised ; and they that are with him are in alli- 
ance with and followers of a divine and certain-to- 
be-triumphant King. We need to remind ourselves 
of this too-often-forgotten fact. We remember the 
agony in Gethsemane, and forget the triumphal 


entry ; we remember the crucifixion, and forget the 
| 


resurrection. 
And this kingship will be in due time manifested 


to all mankind. The triumphal entry into Jerusa- 


lem is a prophecy of the day of triumph. He has 
come as a Man of Sorrows; he willcome as a King 
crowned and greeted with hosannas. We have 
seen him as yet only veiled; at best we have had 


only glimpses of his royal personality through the 


veil. He will come disclosed, the incognito dropped, 
accompanied by all whom he has led safe through 
death’s dark portal, greeted by all who await his 
coming, welcomed, by both those that accompany 
and those that expect, with hosannas unto him that 
cometh in the name of the Lord. 

Even so, Lord Jesus, come quickly. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY. 


By Emity HuntTINGTonN MILLER. 


N the way. A great company of travelers 

were on their way to Jerusalem. They did 
not go by railroad or in carriages, but walked 
along the pleasant roads together, talking as they 
traveled. and stopping to eat or rest under the palm 
trees and by the streams of water. As they went 
on, little companies of two or three, and sometimes 
larger bands, joined them from the villages and 
cities, for it was almost time for the great feast 
of the passover, when the people went up to Jeru- 
salem to worship at the Temple. The people of 


that country began their year in the spring, and 


this was the first month, when the barley was ready 
to harvest and the wheat was just beginning to 
ripen. The Lord Jesus and his disciples were with 
the company of travelers, and so was the blind man 
Bartimeus whose eyes Jesus had opened, and per- 
haps many others who had been healed ; for John 
tells us that only a few of the things that Jesus 
did were ever written down. The Jews used to 
sing psalms of rejoicing as they went up to Jeru- 
salem, but I do not think the twelve disciples felt 
like singing. They were troubled and afraid, for 
Jesus had told them, as they were on the way, 
what he had told them before, that at Jerusalem 
he was to be delivered into the hands of wicked 
men, and they should mock him, and scourge him, 
and spit upon him, and kill him; and although he 
said also that on the third day he should rise 
again, they were too sorrowful and full of fear to 
think much about that. When they were a little 
way from the city, they stopped awhile near the 
little village of Bethpage, at the foot of the Mount 
of Olives. Was Jesus going td wait there, and let 
the great company go on, so that he might go in 
quietly and not be noticed? No; Jesus was not 
going into the city as a poor traveler, unnoticed 
among the crowds. He was going to enter like a 
king and a conqueror taking possession of his 
kingdom. Earthly kings often gain their kingdoms 
by putting thousands of people to death or making 
slaves of them, but Jesus was going to take his 
kingdom by giving up his own life to give life to 
others, and setting free the slaves of sin. Some- 
times he had bidden his disciples not to tell of his 
wonderful works, because the time had not yet 
come, and he could not be hindered; but now the 
time had come, and he wished every one to know 
that he was the King of Israel, and that he gave 
up his life freely, to finish his work. 

Preparing to enter the city. Jesus called two 
of his disciples and bade them go over to the vil- 
lage and bring a young colt which they would find 
tied at the door of a house just as they entered 
the city. And if any man asked them why they 
were loosing the colt, they were to say, “The Lord 
hath need of him.”” The disciples did as they were 


bidden. They found the colt tied at the door, 
they loosed him, and when some one asked, “ What 
are you doing?” they said, “The Lord hath need 
of him,” and they let them go. , 

They brought the colt to Jesus, and spread their 
garments upon him, and Jesus sat upon him. As 
he rode on, many spread their garments in the 
path, and cut down green branches and strewed 
them in the way, as they used to do before their 
kings ; and all the multitude, some going before and 
some coming after, sang and shouted, “ Hosanna! 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord! 
Blessed is the kingdom that cometh! Peace in 
heaven, and glory in the highest!” So the whole 
multitude went on, shouting, and when the news 
reached the city that Jesus was coming, the people 
took branches of palms and went to meet him, sing- 
ing, “ Hosanna! Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord !” 

The children’s praises. That was not all, for 
Matthew remembered to tell us that there were 
children crying “ Hosanna,” and they followed on 
even into the Temple and sang their praises there, 
while the blind and the lame gathered about Jesus 
to be healed. : 

Do you think among so many voices Jesus would 
hear the praises of the children? Yes, for even 
the chief priests and the scribes heard them in the 
Temple, and were very much displeased by it. 
They wanted Jesus to stop them, but he said, 
‘‘ Have ye never read, Out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings thou hast perfected praise?” As if 
he meant to say, “The children’s praise is the best 
of all; they really love me, and love is what I want. 
They are ready to be taught and to obey; of such 


is the kingdom of heaven, and not of men like you 


scribes, or of people who only shout because they 
hope I am going to set up a splendid court like 
Solomon’s, and give them some place of honor.”’ 

Are you not glad that Matthew remembered to 
mention the children, and to tell us that Jesus did 
not forbid but commended their praise? For as he 
was pleased to hear their voices then, so he loves 
to hear them now, and amid all the songs that go 
up to him from men and from angels he never loses 
the sound of the weakest little voice, or even of a 
loving heart that says, without any sound at all, 
Blessed Lord Jesus.” 


THE LAW OF CHRISTIAN JUDGMENT: 


By THE Rev. JAmMEs Jonnson, D.D. 


** Judge not.’’—Matthew vii., 1. 
PEW precepts of Scripture are more frequently 

_ quoted, and few are more imperfectly under-~ 
stood and heeded. It belongs to that class of pre-— 
cepts which we are apt to use for our own purposes, 
forgetting that the Word of the Lord is a two- 
edged sword. We often condemn ourselves while 
we are judging the judgers, and we fail to realize 
the force of the injunction except when we are 
victims of its violation. It cannot be that our 
Lord has given commands which are useful to his 
friends merely to cudgel their enemies with. We 
shall find under those commands broad principles 
of righteousness, which are never more dangerous 
than when used for personal ends; that is, for the 
gratification of our indignation or resentment. 
For instance, in the religious newspaper prescrip- 
tions for diseased and unhealthy prayer-meetings 
nothing is more frequently mentioned as a reason 
for the silence of those whose voices should be 
heard than the tendency of unsympathetic listen- 
ers to criticise the speakers. And those who con- 
sider themselves aggrieved proceed to judge with 
pitiless severity the offenders. As though Christian 
duty makes so light claims upon us that we are to 
disregard its calls in face of so small an obstacle ! 
As though the exalted aim of the work we do is to 
put us above reach of human judgments! As though 
just criticism were not the very best and most 
effective medicine for our defects, and unjust criti- 
cism the very best test of the genuineness and vigor 
of our righteous purpose! That others are judg- 
ing is no excuse for our neglect of duty. Knowl- 
edge that others are judging may be a very effect- 
ive safeguard against errors. And the knowledge 
that they are condemning us unjustly gives a per- 
fect opportunity to possess and display the spirit of 
our Master, who was the constant and final victim 
of the unjust judgments of men. | 

Let us learn, if we may, this morning what was 
the exact thought of our Lord in this command— 
Judge not.” 


1Preached in the Second Congregational Church, New 
London, Conn., February 10, 1889. : 
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1. In the first place, he surely does not mean 
that we are not to condemn sin. ‘There never can 
be a time or place where wrong is not wrong, and 
where one of its penalties is not the just condemna- 
tion of good men. The ten commandments are a 
guide to us as to what is wrong. Profanity, dis- 
honoring one’s parents, murder, sensualism, steal- 
ing, lying, covetousness—these are wrong, and it is 
part of the righteousness of every righteous man to 
condemn them. He is to be sure that they exist 
before his general condemnation becomes specific 
and rests on any specific act. No honest man can 
escape the duty, at times, of judging and condemn- 
ing wrong acts and wrong courses of conduct. One 
realizes at once the danger attending that duty, 
and it is doubtless to warn of this danger that the 
precept was given. 

2. And, just as surely, our Lord did not intend by 
this command to deprive us of our right of private 
_ judgment. We are not to fail to have opinions on 
matters of public and private concern. That ques- 
tion has been before the court of conscience and 
public opinion, and has been fully argued and clearly 
decided. The right and the responsibility of pri- 
vate judgment are inseparable. In determining 
our conduct and opinions we must determine many 
other matters. 
in order to fill our place properly as a member of 
society, to do our whole duty as a citizen and a 
Christian, we need to form opinions on matters 
which often involve the moral character of deeds 
and theories and courses of conduct. Paul distinctly 
urges on the converted Jews and pagans the for- 
mation of their own opinions as to the value or the 
harm of the forms of their rejected religions. 
“ Prove all things,” he says; “hold fast that which 
is good.” In regard to meats offered to idols, or 
fasts or feasts or holy days, or in regard to other 
forms held more sacred still under the old faith, 
have your own opinion; decide for yourself. The 
battle was finally fought under the leadership of 
Luther, and within the bounds of our Christian 
faith we are to determine for ourselves the grounds 
of belief. There is no human judgment above our 
own, to impose forms of belief or of worship upon 
us. And as to the details of our faith in Christ, 
and our understanding of the Word of God, each 
is his own judge, under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. Let us realize, then, that no command of 
our Lord can possibly be intended to contradict 
plain teachings which he has elsewhere uttered, and 
which the Holy Spirit plainly gives through those 
whom he moves to write for the instruction of men. 
But we realize again our near approach to the dan- 
ger point, to warn us of which was doubtless the 
intent of this command. 

3. Coming now to the direct teaching of this 
precept, we see that our Lord had reference to per- 
sons, not to principles or theories. “ With what 
judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged. Why be- 
holdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, 


but considerest not the beam that is in thine own: 


eye? First cast out the beam out of thine own 
eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the 
mote out of thy brother’s eye.” It is judging our 

brother that is prohibited. And it is prohibited 
only where an opinion of his deeds or his character 
is not required for the government of our own 
principles or conduct. If I am asked to vote for 
my brother to fill an office for which I think he is 
not competent because of his dishonest or intem- 
perate habits, 1 am not required to lay aside my 
opinions. I am required only to know that there 
is good ground for them, and that I am not hastily 
or unjustly condemning him. Such limitations do 
not leave the range of the command too narrow. 
Human nature has changed very little since our 
Lord spoke these words, and the tendency to form 
opinions concerning our brother which exists so 
generally now evidently existed then. It was prev- 
alent enough to be specified and condemned by the 
Great Teacher. It is the opposition to the law of 
love that makes it so bad—the love that rejoiceth, 
not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; the love 
that heareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things. What is that streak 
of meanness in human nature that needs to be rec- 
ognized and fought against, which leads one to be 
resigned to the misfortunes of others, and to listen 
with such complacency to the story of another’s 
misdeeds? Why is it that it takes so very little 
evidence to prove the wrong-doing of some one else, 
or, if there be much evidence, of such very poor 
quality? How little weight is given to previous 
good character wher the stories of the street begin 
to accumulate agairst one—stories which often have 
no more substance in them than there is in the ter- 


And it is needless to say that, 


rific beasts which the frightened boy sees in the 
gleams of moonshine across his path! How many 
persons stop to sift the evidence that accumulates 
so rapidly when the current once starts ? and how 
easily many persons believe at such times state- 
ments which soon are seen to carry on their sur- 
face their own contradiction! It is this that makes 
one blush for human nature, the human nature of 
which he knows that he possesses a share. Wild an- 
imals will sometimes fall upon a disabled comrade, 
and stamp and tear him todeath. Human nature 
is not free from the same tendency, and, with a 
brutality which comes from the animal side of his 
being, many a man will aid, by his stabs and blows, 
the downward course of his stumbling brother. It 
is safe to say that this tendency is condemned by 
our Lord’s command. The reasons for its con- 
demnation, if-we need reasons, are apparent. In 
the first place, we are not our brother’s judge. It 
in no sense falls upon us to determine the degree 
of his guilt. We cannot determine it. We rarely 
know the facts. The alleged facts reported by easy 
talkers may almost invariably be set down as dis- 
torted or baseless. One who cares to be accurate 
and truthful feels deeply mortified when he has 
made and announced conclusions which have no 
facts to justify them. One does serious injury to 
himself by consenting to form and express and act 
upon conclusions which are not justified by good 
grounis. ‘The serious person who seeks the best 
training for himself will early learn to be slow in 
reaching such conclusion, and the lover of truth 
and justice will see that he inflicts grave harm 
upon himself by unjust condemnation of others. 
His power to reach just decisions will be weakened 
by every unjust decision which heannounces. And 
by just so much is his power lessened to be an aid 
or guide to others. His opinions soon cease to have 
value in the estimation of others, and his word to 
have weight, and intelligent persons soon refuse to 
be influenced by either. Here is reason enough 
for the command of our Lord against needless and 
unfounded judgments, that it destroys our power 
either to see or declare or to lead others to accept 
the truth. | 
But another reason is the injustice and conse- 
quent suffering that it inflicts on others. Many an 
entirely innocent person is made to suffer. QOne’s 
reputation is a large part of his working capital. 
Rob him of that, or put it under suspicion, and he 
is crippled. If one of us should break the arm or 
chop off a few of the fingers of a fellow-man, our 
punishment would be speedy and deserved. But 
we may do him a much worse injury by retailing 
and indorsing ill-founded statements concerning 
him which damage his reputation. It is frightful 
to think of the amount of suffering that is thus in- 
flicted ; suffering which only the most ingenious 
and infernal malice would intentionally inflict, 
which is yet caused by thoughtlessness. How 
could one who aims at lessening human misery 
more surely strike at one of its most fruitful 
causes than by prohibiting these hasty and ill- 
founded judgments? But even where there may be 
some cause for condemnation, some known act or 
purpose that is wrong, what human tribunal or 
what person can tell just the degree of guilt, or 
what the amount of deserved condemnation? ‘The 
ignorance, the stress of temptation, the amount of 
resistance, the subsequent repentance, the purpose 
of reparation—these all have a part in determining 
the punishment to be inflicted. Harsh and unjust 
judgments may go far toward preventing reform 
and checking a righteous sorrow. What stum- 
blings there are along the path of human progress ! 
Who is free from them? Whose character is so 
perfect, whose record is so free from all defect, 
whose vision is so clear from all the distortion of 
sin or prejudice or uncharitableness, that he can 
pronounce upon ‘his brother? Let him that is 
without sin be first to cast his stony and merciless 
judgments upon his brother. Let him that is con- 
scious of his need of consideration and charity, 
who feels the need of divine forgiveness, be glad 
and grateful when he may be silent and think ten- 
derly of the souls that are fighting their own battles 
with temptation and sorrow, and are struggling, as 
Peter, whom our Lord put first in the list of his 
Apostles, struggled, against remembrances of sin, 
with weakened moral natures and with genuine and 
earnest desires for righteousness. Who is not 
thankful for the privilege of silence, and for the 
fact that it is not required of him to determine the 
guilt of his brother, nor the amount of punishment 
he deserves? The “judge not” that first came, 
with the sound of authority and restraint, is our 
glad refuge from the strife of tongues and the 


clashing opinions between which we are not re- 
quired to decide. It is when this is perceived that 
an end will come, with individuals and in society, 
of that easy discourse about persons which so often 
finds its most fruitful topics in seandal. Such con- 
versation is not interesting unless it is made spicy 
with conjectures and alleged facts which are to the 
disparagement of its victims. When one’s sense of 
moral dignity does not prevent this, his loyal obe- 
dience of his Master should make it impossible. 
And at last, when his vision is cleared and the 
beam of delight in hearing and repeating evil of 
his neighbor is torn out of his eye, the mote in his 
brother’s eye, whemattention to it is forced, can be 
regarded in sad and sympathetic silence. 

There is one field for the exercise of this re- 
straint which is by common confession most diffi- 
cult. It is said that among theological parties the 
most illiberal are the liberals when they fall upon 
those whom they consider narrow. There is liber- 


ality shown to every one but to those whom they 


declare are not liberal. So it is hard to be chari- 
table toward the uncharitable. We try to forgive 
everything but the unforgiving spirit. But our 
Lord gave no limit, and nowhere does the mar- 
velous tenderness of his nature show itself more 
perfectly than in his kindness to those who were 
only harsh to him. “ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do,” was his response to 
the malice of those who had secured his condemna- 
tion to death on false testimony. After all that 
our Lord has said and done, the world is lifted 
slowly out of its sin; and a form of sin that dies 
hard, even in the hearts of his children, is this 
enjoyment of entering into judgment upon their 
fellow-sinners. We must not fail to apply to them 
the command of our Supreme Teacher. The sin 
of others should not make us sin. ‘That others are 
judging and misjudging and filling the air with 
the effluvia of their bad imaginations, should not, 
even though you are the victim, force you into dis- 
obedience of the divine command. Evils do exist 
under the divine government—we are not required 
to know why. Hornets and mosquitoes and many 
venomous insects are permitted to live, possibly in or- 
der to make plain occasion for our patience and self- 
control, to make our righteousness more valuable 
through the cost of its maintenance. Who is more 
to be pitied, and therefore to be dealt with tender- 
ly and generously, than one who has frittered away 
his influence—the respect that might be due to his 
opinion, or the weight that his judgments should 
have through an habitual censoriousness and dis- 
paragement of all of whom he speaks? Some fa 
thers and mothers, who undoubtedly love their chil- 
dren, never speak to them of their acts except to 
condemn them. It is a habit of mind and speech, 
nothing else—a habit that surely carries its own 
penalty in a home without the expression of love, 
in children who lack in filial respect and affection. 
That spirit carried into life—as it undoubtedly 
often is—without speaking of the injustice and in- 
jury and pain it produces, is attended with its con- 
stant and conspicuous punishment in loss of respect 
and confidence, in failure to use the inestimable 
treasure of personal influence for the good of men and 
the advance of the kingdom of God. No personal 
resentment on your part, however just it may seem 
to you, should lead you into a responsive harshness. 
The aim of our Lord is the enthronement of love. 
While his Word gives no authority for the false 
charity which expresses itself in sentimental ex- 
cuses for outrageous offenses, and in bouquets and 
delicacies to condemned murderers, and while it 
does not check a just rigor of condemnation where 
condemnation is plainly required, it does point 
toward a care for the good name of our neighbor 
and a tender regard for him—all the more if, like 
yourself, he has failed in some of his conflicts with 
temptation. His weaknesses may not be at the 


‘same points as yours, and the temptations which 


conquer him may not appeal to you—a fact which 
may or may not be to your credit. We are breth- 
ren and fellow-soldiers in the battle of life, with a 
common interest in the conflict, and there is a sense 
in which his victory or defeat is ours. We gain or 
lose with him. The coming of the kingdom of 
God is possible, not by your and my spiritual excel- 
lence alone, put by that of all of us together; and 
we hasten its coming by hastening the spiritual 
progress of our fellow-man as well as our own. 


This is possible only through sympathy and charity. 


The Seriptures teach us the best way‘of living, 
the noblest way of suffering, and the most comfort- 
able way of dying.—| Flavel. 
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SUGGESTIVE EVENINGS. 


WAGE-EARNING GUESTS. 


HE tinted, shaded lights of ‘“ Lantern Lodge,” 
the charming home, in this city, of Miss Kate 
Sanborn, shone, a few weeks ago, half coyly, yet 
happily, one fancied, as if they too were enjoying it 
all, upon a gathering quite unique. It was notable 
in every way—in its guests, in their entertainment, 
and in its deeper significance as a bit of practical 
Christianity. 
There were present ladies and gentlemen of edu- 
cation, talent, and refinement—sons and daughters 
of America’s best culture, they to whom much 


has been given and of whom much shall be re- 


quired. And the evening showed how nobly they 
are holding their advantages in trust to be used for 


_ the good of others. 


But the chief in this company—indeed, they for 


whom the reception was given—were young men; 


bright, intelligent, earnest, progressive young men, 
associated and bound together by their interest in 
their Bible class. 

Some of the friends expressed surprise that these 
young men worked. Yes, they work—at various 
trades and occupations. The book education of 
most of them stopped at the age of twelve years or 
thereabouts. As boys they drifted away from the 
Sunday-schools, which did not interest them. As 


young men they have been outside of the churches in 


their vicinity, which had for them no attraction. 
Perhaps the churches did not understand these young 
men well enough to reach out after them, win them, 
and do for them that which they needed and it 
was the church’s privilege to do. 

Many of these young men, having given a most 
reluctant consent to come once to the Bible class, 
were surprised to find themselves interested—really 
interested—as they had never been before. They 
appreciate and require .the best given in the best 
way, which makes the task of teaching far less easy 
than delightful. And now their strong desire to 
help other young men in a practical way is backed 
by the means of doing so in the shape of a cheerful 
room within a church, and quite their own, open 
every evening, with its games, its sociality, its music, 
its Bible and other classes, and another room, a 
well-furnished reading-room, just across the hall. 

How thoroughly each and every one of the guests 
enjoyed themselves at this entertainment can be 
adequately understood only by those who were so 
fortunate as to be present. The brightest light in 
“ Lantern Lodge” read some selections so naturally 
and with a face lighted up so expressively as to 
delight all. Her brother gave so inimitable a per- 
sonification that one felt instinctively it would have 
been recognized even had the original never been 
seen. Another gave, with taking delivery, a most 
ludicrous anecdote from real life markedly illus- 
trating the old saying that “Truth is stranger than 
fiction.” 

But, passing by all else—the taste and skill dis- 
played in the music, and the refreshments, which, 


in their way, were quite as interesting—let us note 
_ that which spoke deeper things and was worth more 


than all else. It was that those who had had 
greater advantages met those who had had lesser 


advantages sympathetically, as Christ met men on 
earth, and served them by means of the uncon- 


scious moral influence which comes from personal 
contact. Surely such a use of one’s self shall have its 
part in the “inasmuch ” which shall be said to all 
who love and labor for their brothers and _ their 
sisters. Miss E. Howarp LorHRop. 


WAGE-EARNING HOSTESSES. 


The parlor was up one flight of stairs. The floor 
was bare; the chairs, honest pine, painted ; a couple 
of tables, a piano, constituted the furnishings, with 
a kitchen stove serving the double purpose of heat- 
ing and cooking. ‘The hostesses were about twenty 
working girls who had formed a club or society, 
with the aid of three or four young girls whose 
social and educational advantages were and are 
unlimited. 

The working girls had for several weeks as 
cooking teacher a lady who had won her way into 


‘their hearts. She had decided to give her time to 
/ another club who needed her more. A couple of 


weeks after this decision she was invited to be the 
guest of the club she had served so acceptably, and 
her own words best describe the occasion : 


Even a letter may be an intrusion on your needed 
rest; if so, put this aside until your return. But I can- 
not wait to tell you of something very delightful that 
took place last Friday evening. A few days previous, 


the girls of the “ Progressive” Club sent me an in- 
vitation to a supper on that evening, at which I was 
to be chief guest, and at which should be served and 
cooked by themselves whatever I had taught them. 
You can fancy that never in all my life have I had an 
invitation that gave me such pleasure, and the event 
excelled my fondest anticipation. It was one of the 
supreme moments of my life when I opened the door, 
and there was a shout of * Miss !” and a rush of 
happy girls. There were three hands at a time ex- 
tended for me to shake ; and then I was told I was not 
to be allowed in the kitchen, but was whirled off to the 
parlor, where I was surrounded by a circle whose faces 
beamed with welcome. After a good chat, they played 
for me, and then supper was announced. How I wish 
you could have seen it all! A long table, with a beau- 
tiful palm in a handsome pot in the center, flanked by 
a delicious, generous cake frosted to perfection, and 
some delicate pastry, made in pdaté shape, with some 
bright amber quince jelly for filling. There were two 
tables full, and it was insisted that I preside ‘at both. 
Hot omelet, fritters, and boiled custard were passed, 
and coffee with plenty of hot milk. These, with soda 
biscuit and the cake, made a good, substantial supper. 
The cutting of the cake caused almost breathless ex- 
citement. For a moment the honor of dividing it 
seemed almost too much for your humble servant ; for 
had it not to make thirty slices? I had plenty of ad- 
visers, as the girls crowded around to witness the oper- 
ation ; and as the cake was like the old-fashioned ones 
we used to bake in milk-pans in the country, we suc- 
ceeded in having a good-sized slice for each one of us. 
Without any exaggeration, it was one of the best cakes 
I ever tasted, and a cake of such a size is, as you know, 
not an easy thing to have just right. 
It was a delightful evening. | 


Prettily printed cards invited a number of ladies 
and gentleman to attend a reception of a working 
girls’ club. Ture club occupied the basement and 
parlor floor of a frame house—the parlors with 
painted floors, on which were laid Kensington art 
square ; bright lambrequins, the work of the girls, 
were on the mantels, as were also the simple cur- 
tains at the windows. An open piano, with the 
bunch of roses, the brightly covered tables, about 
which were gathered groups of girls, some embroi- 
dering, some making garments for the children at a 
seaside home, were in the parlors. In the front 
basement was a class under the care of a dress- 
maker, while a group at another table was giving 
entire attention to a teacher in millinery, who had 
learned enough in two terms to become a teacher 
of her companions. In the kitchen a group was 
busily engaged making coffee and arranging the 
other refreshments. Each was perfectly at home, 
for the place was hers by right; she bore her share 
in the expenses, and paid her share for all privi- 
leges in instruction. The whole atmosphere was 
cheerful and homelike, and every guest felt the 
value of co-operation with the group of self-support- 
ing, self-sustaining, women. 

This work is the thought of a Christian woman, 
and is broadened and enlarged through the efforts 
of Christian women. It is non-sectarian, yet Chris- 
tian; it is secular, but has its roots im the hearts of 
Christian men and women. It opens doors to doer 
as well as receiver. Hundreds of young men and 
women, to whom distinctive church work does not 
appeal, find here avenues of use, paths of oppor- 
tunity. Revelations into unknown worlds come 
through contact with men and women struggling 
with the hard questions of poverty, limited’ educa- 
tional advantages, overcrowded labor market. It 
shames many an idle grumbler to see the spirit in 
which the burdens of life are accepted, and much 
brightness developed from that which means deep 
shadows to fortunate dweller in Arabia. 

As many lessons are learned as are taught, not 
the least of which is the one that the separation of 
the social classes by imaginary lines deprives each 
and all of example and impulse that lead to nobler 
living. Eps. 


SPIRITUAL EMBOLISM. 
By THE Rev. E. P. Treruvunr, D.D.? 


vy BEN one turns aside from Christ to any form 
of earthly attraction, the affections follow 
the new course. Christ is none the less lovely in 
himself ; the sanctuary and the place of prayer are 
not less capable of conferring delight ; the word of 
God has lost none of its intrinsic value. - Others 
find in these not a decreasing, but a growing, inter- 
est. We are changed to them. The connection 
with the church may remain, but it has ceased to 
be a vitalizing connection. 

In some parts of our country the soil is largely 
impregnated with lime, in others with iron. I 


1 Bedford Avenue Reformed Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


have seen specimens of petrified wood taken from 
such localities. One, the limb of a tree hanging 
downward from the trunk, dipped into a stream 
that flowed over a limestone bed. In the course of 
months it became petrified. Above it was life; 

itself was dead—an embolism. Hardened now as 
the stony bottom of the river, it was, nevertheless, 
once quickened with luxuriant life; the sap flowed 
through all its fibers, sent out vigorous growth from 
every side. So Christian hearts are sometimes 
deflected from their upward growth by some power- 
ful earthly attraction, and by degrees become of the 
nature of that with which they mingle. They seem 
never to have known their full capacity of devoted- 
ness and constancy until they appreciate it in their 
absorption in the new occupation. But in regard 
to the former life there isa deadness and barren- 
ness of heart that feels no warmth or glow, and 
discounts a previous vitality, however vigorous it 
may once have been. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


GOD'S EVERY-DAY MERCIES. 
‘* Give us this day our daily bread.’’—Matt. vi., 11. 
By THE Rev. S. WINCHESTER ADRIANCE. 


€ « the seven petitions of the Model Prayer, only 
one is for physical blessings; three are earnest 
petitions for the extension of God’s glory, and three 
for our spiritual help. Was this to show us that far 
the more important needs are higher than the 
merely material? Moreover, even when we come 
to this request for material blessing, we notice 
that Jesus dictated a petition, not for luxury, nor 
comfort, nor health, but for the one universal ne- 
cessity—the supply needed to maintain the life. 
And yet it is a comfort to find this one clause in 
the beautiful prayer. It tells us that it is right to 
care for our physical needs. Christ did not let the 
multitude starve. When the daughter of Jairus 
was raised, it was our Lord’s thoughtful care that 
enjoined on her parents the duty of giving her to 
eat. Paul’s wise care insisted on the provision of 
food even in the midst of a howling tempest at sea. 

And, yet again, this clause is a petition only for 
immediate need. Jesus coined a new word here. 
Commentators are divided as to tts exact meaning. 
But there are two things surely contained in it: it is a 
prayer for immediate supply and for needful supply. 
As Dr. Farrar says, “That this prayer is primarily 
a prayer for needful earthly sustenance has been 
rightly understood by the heart of mankind.” 

A letter has come to me from a gentleman in- 
terested in these expositions, suggesting that this 
petition makes the prayer inappropriate at an even- 
ing service. As some others may be troubled like- 
wise, suppose we consider why this may fitly be 
offered, even in the evening, and by those who have 
come to the meeting from a good supper. 

_ (1) The word daily, as I have suggested, means 
food sufficient for a day. “ Your daily bread,” 
therefore, means “bread for a day to come,” or 
“sufficient bread for present necessities.” What 
more appropriate, then, than a prayer in the even- 
ing, even as we lie down to rest, that God will pro- 
vide for us ‘a day’s supply”? How sweetly shall 


we rest, thus trusting for the day ahead in his 


provision ! 

(2) It is the spirit of childlike recognition. We 
teach our children to ask politely even for things 
that are before them on the table. They are not 
to grab the food, though they could easily reach it. 
We are blessed in proportion as this spirit is mani- 
fest in dealing with God. 

(3) It is a recognition that all belongs to God. 
A cashier who happens to have a drawer full of 
money before him must sign a draft for himself 
before taking out his week’s wages, just as the rules 
of the house require every other one to do. No 
matter how full our cellars are, we are only God’s 
cashiers. And before we eat we are to ask God for 
our portion. It isa recognition of our indebtedness 
to God, and of our stewardship over his bounties. 

(4) Our food is expressive of the strength and 
power we desire to derive from it. Even after we 
have eaten it, we need God to give us the strength 
which we need from it. Therefore our prayer is 
also that God will give us the gift which only he 
can bring from our food. The man with difficult 
task does not merely desire the satisfaction of his 
palate, but wants the receiving of strength. The 
dyspeptic does not receive his food as another. He 
ean pray for that which the bread gives another, but 
which is withheld from him. 


1 For the week beginning March 31, 
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(5) Mark the word “us.” If it merely read, 
“Give me this day my daily bread,” even then it 
would be an appropriate word for all. But we do 
not realize the intercessory character of the prayer. 
We are praying for others. We may think of the 
many who have, even late at night, received no 
sufficient food. We are to bear them on our hearts. 
And so it is a beautiful evening prayer for those in 
want, whom we include with ourselves. As the poor 
mother cried, “Have mercy on me!” though she 
herself was well, so our dear Lord wants us in 
our own fullness to unite ourselves in family love 
with our needy brothers and sisters. ee 

(6) While it is not primarily a prayer for spirit- 
ual blessings, yet as our Lord and those nearest to 
his spirit have always insisted that even our eating 
and drinking are to be to God’s glory, it is impossi- 
ble for any one to offer this without including the 
spiritual sense in the adjective “ daily.” 

Just remember the inference from the insertion 
‘of the words “daily ” and “to-day”—that prayer 
to God will be daily, oft repeated, constant. 

Daily Readings: (1) Acts xvii., 22-31; (2) 
Exod. xxi., 11-18; (3) Isa. xl., 28-31; Deut. 
xxxiii., 25; (4) Ps. xxiii, 1-6; (5) Matt. vi. 


25-34; (6) Phil. iv., 4-8; (7) Matt. vi., 4. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘“ROMANISM IN CANADA.” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

In the article on “ Romanism in Canada,” by 
James M. Hunter, in The Christian Union of 
February 28, 1889, there occur some passages 
which I think call for some remark. “ The Jesuits,” 
he says, “had no legal rights under British law, 
and hence could hold no property. But it seems 
probable that the Jesuit estates were regarded as 
church property, and were administered by the 
church.” 

1. None of the religious orders or communities 
_ were disturbed in their possessions after the conquest 
of Canada, though, strictly speaking, they had no 
legal rights under British law, except the “ communi- 
ties of nuns,” whose constitution and privileges were 
expressly guaranteed by treaty. If the British 
Government recognized their rights by leaving them 
undisturbed, that was sufficient to legalize the rights 
of the Jesuits as well as of any other religious order. 
And if the Roman Catholic Church “ administered ” 
the Jesuit estates, previous to the suppression of the 
order, that constitutes a strong presumptive claim 
for the Roman Catholic Church as the rightful suc- 
cessor to the property. ‘There is also a recognized 
principle in English law to the effect that “ when 
the literal execution of the trusts of a charitable 
gift become inexpedient or impracticable, the court 
will execute them cy-pres ; 7 é., as nearly as it can 
to the original purpose, so as to execute them, 
although not in mode, yet in substance.” . Now, 
according to this principle, who can maintain that 
any other mode of disposing of the estates of an 
order that was an outgrowth from the Roman 
Catholic Church, and designed to promote extension 
of its faith, could so nearly execute the trusts “ in 
substance ”’ as their reversion to the Roman Catholic 
Church? In settling this question of a “ moral 
claim,” we have not to do with the consequences of 
allowing it, or with any prejudices or predilections 
that most naturally belong to our religious beliefs. 
We must, for the time being, lay aside even our 
Protestant feelings, so far as those are sectional, 
and look at the matter simply as citizens who desire 
that strict justice should be done to a//. If we fail 
to do this, we are really false to the very principles 
of Protestant freedom, and are following the very 
error we chiefly associate with the name of “ Jesuit.” 

2. We are told that “the English-speaking peo- 
ple of the Province have almost given up the strug- 
gle to maintain the British traditions and to preserve 
from extinction their language and their faith.” 

One can hardly refrain from applying to this the 
epithet “ exaggerat ed.” The French population of 
the Province of Quebec undoubtedly far outnum- 
bers the English-speaking portion, yet the latter 
has an intellectual and social pre-eminence in the 
cities and towns that should, with the most moder- 
ate degree of enthusiasm, preserve British tradi- 
tions and language side by side with the old French 
tongue. The two elements. gradually assimilated 
by reciprocal influence, should make our national 
life of the future richer, not poorer. As regards 
the preservation of the Protestant faith, the stately 
array of Protestant churches in the largely Protest- 
ant city of Montreal alone would seem to show 


that the Protestant faith is by no means on the 
verge of extinction. In the Presbyterian Church 
alone there are some eighty charges and ministers 
scattered through the Province of Quebec. The 
Episcopal Church has probably more, and the other 
denominations are represented -in the usual propor- 
tion. There are also several distinct missions for 
the sole purpose of reclaiming Roman Catholics 
from their errors. I do not know of anything 
exactly analogous in the way of “Roman Catho- 
lic aggression’’ in Protestant Ontario, where, in 
general, mutual tolerance is the rule of life. 

3. The article alludes to the execution of Riel, 
which, I think, was, on several grounds, a mistake, to 
be regretted. It was not only the French National 
party which pleaded that his life should be spared. 
A considerable number of intelligent British Cana- 
dians united with them in their plea, on the ground 
that the execution of a political rebel leader is con- 
trary to the more clement spiritof our age. Riel 
may have been, probably was, a half-crazed fanatic, 
but he was undoubtedly goaded to lead the rebel- 
lion by the real wrongs of his countrymen, culpably 
neglected by the Government of the day; and 
wrongs which might never have been righted but 
for the appeal to arms. The real reason for his 
execution, which was opposed and condemned by 
such loyal Canadians as Principal Grant and Ed- 
ward Blake—was that the Orange body clamored 
for his life in requital for his own worst act, the 
murder of an Orangeman named Thomas Scott, on 
pretense of treason against his authority when on a 


| previous occasion he had established a self-consti- 


tuted government in the Northwest, during a brief 
interregnum or transitional period. It was, there- 


fore, in reality, subservience to the Orangemen of. 


Ontario that forced the Government on to the exe- 
cution of Riel. The murder of Scott had been 
among the previous offenses of Riel which had been 
pardoned years before, so that it was ostensibly for 
his participation in the Northwest Rebellion that he 
lost his life. 
cution unrighteous, as regarded the formal occasion, 
though, looked at with reference to the death of 
Thomas Scott, it seems to be an instance of that 
righteous retribution which sooner or later over- 
takes the perpetrator of a violent and lawless act. 
But as regards Canadian affairs, the execution will, 
I think, be hereafter regarded as a political mis- 
take. 

4. The reference in the article to the provision 
that the present disposal of the long-vexed ques- 
tion of the Jesuits’ estates should be ratified by the 
Pope would seem intended to convey the objection 
that has been repeatedly made, that this ratifica- 
tion was importing the interference of a foreign 
potentate into Canadian affairs. Now, as we all 
know, the Pope is not exactly a “ potentate,” politi- 
cally speaking, since he has no longer any tempo- 
ral jurisdiction ; and, in the second place, the Pope 
is to ratify the bill only as one of the parties to the 
suit. When a title has to be “quieted,” all the 
claimants have to sign the document finally agreed 
upon. As the head of the Church to which this 
property is handed over (for it is not given into 
the hands of the Jesuits), it is clear that, in order 
to make the settlement final and prevent all further 
claim, the Pope’s ratification is necessary. Other- 
wise it could not be said to be a final settlement of 
a point long in dispute. This objection, which has 
created much prejudice, is obviously unreasonable. 

5. The demand for “ reconstruction of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec” would be quite unconstitutional, 
and in violation of the very basis of confederation. 
It would be as reasonable as an attempt, say, in 
Massachusetts to reconstruct the Constitution of 
the State of New York; and for any such disas- 
trous consequences as those hinted in the article the 
promoters of the unconstitutional agitation would 
be responsible. We in Canada are a composite 
people, and, if we are ever to become a truly united 
Canada, it can only be by mutual tolerance, justice, 
courtesy, and good feeling. A violent attempt to 
upset the very constitution of a whole Province 
vi et armis would retard any real unity for ages. 
Happily, some of our most influential papers are 


putting this in its true light. A. M. M. 
A CORRECTION. 


The Christian Union mistakes the provision of 


‘the Sioux biil with reference to submission, ac- 


cording to the treaty of 1868, for their consent to 
the proposal to take some of the land of the Sioux. 
The bill as passed conforms to the treaty provision, 
and consent of the Indians is necessary to validate 


the arrangement. C. C. PAINTER. 
Wasuinerton, D. C. 


There were many who felt the exe- 


THE MANAGEMENT OF COLLEGES. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : ee 

There is a matter in the general management of 
colleges which deserves some notice from the pub- 
lic—much more than it receives in the hurly-burly 
of business, politics, and social excitement. It is not 
likely that a mere letter like the present, buried in the 
enormous mass of daily and weekly publications, can 
produce any large fruition in a subject of impor- 
tance, but it is not impossible that it might reach the 
attention of those who have the power to influence 
public opinion, or to initiate a movement as much 
entitled to the name of reform as anything which can 
make that term a watchword in polities. I refer 
to the organization and management of colleges. 

The American college, as an organization, con- 
sists of a Board of Trustees, a President or Chan- 
cellor, and the Faculty. It is the distribution of 
power in this system which needs modification. 
Without detailing what it is, it is sufficient to re- 
mark that the President, while having advisory 
power in the formation of the Faculty nearly equal 
to the entire control of it, is the only agent between 
the Board and the Faculty for representing the 
interests of the institution. If it happen, therefore, 
as is generally the case in this country, that he also 
holds a department of instruction, or if, as is also 
quite often the case, he has any “persistent or 
fixed ideas,” crotchets of eccentricity often mistaken 
for merit or genius, he will be without any rational 
perspective in regard to the systematic interests of 
the institution under his care. The result is that 
the Board, scattered over the country, occupied in 
other business, and not fully informed by training 
or experience in educational matters, but with 
supreme powers in the whole matter, must judge 
everything from the report and advice of the man — 
who nominally has less power than themselves, but 
really influences their whole action, while the voice 
of other members of the Faculty counts for nothing 
except by grace, or in an extraordinary emergency. 
The fault of this system is that it grants too much 
power to the President and too little to the Fac- 
ulty. The reform which we would be glad to see 
instituted is the organization of colleges on the basis 
that the President should be no more than the 
chairman of the Faculty. This is the English and 
German system, and we believe it is occasionally 
adopted in this country. If we mistake not, it is 
the system at Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn., and it is possible to recognize a tendency in 
this direction in those institutions which make 
their President exclusively an executive officer. 
But even here, although consultation of members 
of the Faculty may be more necessary and frequent, 
the voting power lies with him alone. No doubt 
the Faculty is not denied all influence in any case, 
but as it is at present there is no fair proportion 
between their responsibilities and interests and 
their power. The Faculty ought to have the power 
to advise by its vote the election of any member to 
its number, and to superintend every measure look- 
ing to the advancement of the institution. In this 
way nothing would be disproportionate. 

I have been connected with several colleges in 


which one-man power has left its influence in ad- 


vancing one department to the neglect of another, 
or, perhaps, advancing one man’s interest to the 
general neglect of the institution. But in no case 
could a worse illustration of the evil I am complain- 
ing of be found than in the “university” from 
which I write, where the library of philosophy con- 
sists of about twelve or fifteen volumes, and psy- 
chology of three volumes out of date, while there 
is a strong effort, and some probability of its sue- 
ceeding, to build a $25,000 chemical laboratory. 
The library is little better in other departments, 
being made up of agricultural and patent office 
reports, with old scientific and theological books of 
the last century. If the Faculty had the proper 
power and influence in the matter it would consider 
library improvements as at least on a par with the 
need of a laboratory. But its voice and the individ- 
ual responsibility of members in it for good work 
count for nothing in the presence of some whim 
on the part of a President or the Board. 

I could mention three other instances in my 
knowledge illustrating the same general facts, but 
it suffices to record a protest against the follies of 
a system which may well engage the minds of edu- 
eators. Let the power be equally divided between 
the Board and the Faculty, and something may be 
accomplished by way of solving one of the most _ 
serious problems in college management. It is to 
be hoped that some reform may be begun in this 
matter, and I am content to suggest it for notice. 


J. H. H, 


ignore the history of the movement. 
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THE JAPANESE PLAN OF UNION. 


0 the Editors of The Christian Union: 

ILL you allow me to correct a few errors in 
Dr. Holbrook’s letter on the Japanese Plan 

»f Union in your issue of March 14? 
Dr. Holbrook says, on the authority of Dr. Davis, 
»f Kyoto, that while the idea of merging all denom- 
nations into one national church originated with 
the Japanese, they had little to do with presenting 
whe particular plan of union between the Congrega- 
ionalists and Presbyterians. I am sorry to take 
ssue with my colleague, Mr. Davis, but I may say 
that if he had been present at the meeting of the 
General Conference of Congregational Churches at 
Tokyo in May, 1887, he could not have made such 
‘a statement. When it was seen that a comprehen- 
sive plan was not practicable, the Japanese Congre- 
gationalists turned with much enthusiasm toward 
the narrower and, as they believed, feasible scheme 
for union between the Congregationalists and Pres- 

byterians. 

The matter was in Japanese hands from the 
beginning, and to speak of the constitution as one 
“which the Japanese were asked to adopt” is to 
There was no 
stage of the discussion in which the missionaries, 
or any part of them, had a plan of union which they 
were asking the Japanese to adopt. The first ten- 
tative draft was prepared by a sub-committee com- 


posed of two Japanese and two missionaries, one 


of each being a Presbyterian and the other a Con- 
gregationalist. The writer was a member of this 
sub-committee, and is prepared to maintain against 
all comers that the Japanese took their share of 
the responsibility in preparing the first draft. Mr. 
Learned, who was a member of “ The Committee 
of Twenty,” says the same of the work of the Jap- 
anese in the subsequent sessions of that body. 

_ Dr. Holbrook also disputes the aceuracy of Dr. 
Seudder’s statement “ that nearly all the prominent 
pastors and leaders of public opinion among the 
Japanese Christians are identified with the effort.” 
Against this statement he cites Mr. Neesima’s 
unfavorable attitude toward the movement, as if 
that were conclusive proof of the falsity of Dr. 
Seudder’s statement. It is, unfortunately, true that 
Mr. Neesima does not favor the union, owing, as I 
think, to a misapprehension on his part of some of 
its bearings; but the fact remains as Dr. Scudder 
stated it. Besides Mr. Neesima, there are about 
thirty ordained pastors and evangelists on the Con- 
gregational side. I am acquainted with them all, 
and I do not know of one who did _ not cordially 
acquiesce in the plan, while all the prominent ones 
were advocates of it, up till the time when the 
‘‘ Pacific” and the “ Advance” began their crusade 
against it. The vehemence of that crusade did 
stagger some who had previously been warm friends. 
It is always easier to awaken doubts and sow dis- 
cord than it is to promote peace and harmony. 

Dr. Holbrook mentions the names of some of the 
missionaries who are opposed to union. I freely 
admit that this opposition exists; but the great 
majority of the missionaries do not join in it, and 
in this majority is to be found every missionary 
who has been brought into sharp competition with 
the work of the Presbyterians. These realize how 
great the evils are which this competition brings 
in its train, and they look forward to the future 
with deep anxiety. Dr. Davis thinks he sees the 
hope of a large mitigation of these evils through 
an alliance; but a more direct contact with the 
work at Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, Niigata, and Senda, 
in stations where the friction is most sorely felt, 
would convince him, I think, that there is little 
hope in that direction. An alliance would not suc- 
ceed in our Western States. It would not succeed 
in Japan. If the plan for union fails, it will be a 
cruel blow to the cause of Christ, and its failure 
will lay a heavy burden on the missionaries and 
Japanese evangelists. The work will go on, it is 
true; but it will be marred and hindered by the 
grievous evils which have attended the rivalry be- 
tween the same denominations in the United States 
—a rivalry incomparably more bitter than that 
between either one and other denominations. The 
parallel so often drawn, and to which Dr. Holbrook 
refers, between the Japanese scheme and the so- 
ealled plan of union in the West. is misleading. If 
the Japanese plan contemplated merely a union of 
churches in a part of Japan, while the two denom- 
inations remained distinct in other sections of the 
country, there might be a lesson in the comparison. 


No such partial union is thought of. But even if 
the parallel were a true one, is it not also true that 
the Christian public sentiment of to-day is so 
strongly opposed to division, and so favorable to 
union, as to render it safe to venture upon move- 
ments which it would have been folly to think of 
forty or fifty years ago? 

Trusting that I may be pardoned for trespassing 
at such length upon your valuable space, I remain, 


D. C. GREENE. 


KING'S DAUGHTERS IN BERLIN. 


I wonder if it would not interest the readers of The 
Christian Union to hear from the “ King’s Daughters ” 
in Berlin, and of the work they are trying to do. Nat- 
urally, at this distance from home, and peculiarly situ- 
ated as we are in many ways—for we are all students, 
and the student’s position in a foreign land is peculiar 
—our band of “ King’s Daughters ” must, in many little 
points, differ from the “tens ” at home. But in heart 
and aim there is no difference. 

Our “ten” was formed last March—nearly a year 
ago. There are now fifty enrolled members, but not 
all of them are with us this winter. For, as each win- 
ter brings to Berlin a different set of students, so each 
year must find new “daughters ” working here. 

Before I can tell you about the special work which 
we have taken up this winter, I must say a little about 
the American church in connection with which we are 
working. Doubtless many of you have heard of the 
church organization that was formed here about two 
years ago. It was the outgrowth of English and 
American union services, which have been held in Ber- 
lin for about thirty years. The church, which was 
thus formed in 1887, took for its doctrinal basis the 
Bible and the Apostles’ Creed ; so it is entirely unde- 
nominational. A service is held every Sunday morn- 
ing in a room which is rented from the German Meth- 
odists. This room is not large. It will seat about 
three hundred persons, and it is regularly filled. This 
‘room can be obtained for but one service on Sunday. 
Dr. Stuckenburg, the pastor, opens his house to the 
students every Sunday evening. His talks to us at 
these times are interesting and very helpful. 

Many of you have, very likely, heard of this work. 

Last summer Mrs. Stuckenburg was in America trying 
to awaken interest in it. Aconsiderable sum of money 
was then raised, and the work is still going on there. 
A hundred thousand dollars is the needed sum. Fully 
one-half of this amount will doubtless be required for 
the land. The aim is to make the pews free, but 
memorial; for it would be difficult to make this church 
pay its own expenses in every way, as there are but 
few Americans living permanently here. The major- 
ity who attend the services are students, and they could 
not be expected to support a church. 
_ Now, one thousand dollars is the amount of money 
needed to endow a pew, and that is what our Circle is 
trying to accomplish this winter. We want to raise a 
thousand dollars. We have now about a hundred and 
fifty dollars in the treasury. Eighty dollars of this sum 
is the result of a little parlor entertainment which we 
gave last week. A German lady, who has a pension 
here, offered us her parlors for the occasion, and a very 
pleasant evening we had. It was a real success. And 
now, before long, on March 27, we are to have a grand 
concert in the Singakademie. Schavenke is getting it 
up forus. He is to play, and so is Sauret, the violinist. 
It is possible that others may also take part in it; but, 
as Schavenke is planning it all himself, we do not know 
the particulars about it. And as he has not played in 
Berlin in pnblic this winter, the concert is sure to be 
successful. 

And this is our winter’s work. We cannot have so- 
ciety meetings very often, for all have so many engage- 
ments that it is almost impossible to find a time when 
we can come together. But, individually, we try to do 
what we can. Something, too, has been accomplished 
through the letters we have sent home. Several “tens” 
in the United States, thus interested in us, are helping 
us in what we are trying todo. There is a real need 
of this American church in Berlin. To many people 
at home this seems a foreign work ; and itis one in 
which comparatively little interest seems to be taken, 
unless there be a really personal interest in the cause. 
But why should it be considered foreign ? The church 
here is to work among the American young people, and 
these are the young men and the young women who, in 
the course of a few years, will do much in influencing 
and directing our American government. This is a 
F most important branch of home missions, and it seems as 
if every American citizen ought to feel a real interest in 
it. We, who are here, fully appreciate its importance, 
and we trust that before many years have passed there 
will be an American church-building in the capital of 
the German Empire. | M. 


THE COMING GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America will meet this year in 
the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, of 
which the Rey. Dr. Howard Crosby is pastor. The 
Assembly will convene, says the “ Tribune,” on May 16, 
and continue in session nearly two weeks. It will be 


opened with a sermon by the Rev. Dr. Charles L. 
hompson, of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 


the retiring Moderator. This will be followed by the 
election of a Moderator. : 

There are a number of committees at work this 
winter on subjects assigned to them by the Assembly 
in Philadelphia last May. One of the most important 
is the Conference Committee that is discussing the 
+ of co-operation between the Northern and 

outhern Assemblies. The question of organic union 
is fondly dreamed of by the Northern Church and by — 
the younger men in the Southern Church, but the lead- 
ers in the Presbyterian Church South have set their 
faces as a flint against uniting with the Northern 
Church. The Southern Assembly decided last May, at 
its meeting in Baltimore, that “we are unable to dis- 
cover that the obstacles to organic union heretofore 
existing between the Northern and Southern General 
Assemblies have to any considerable extent been re- 
moved.” They therefore appointed their Committee 
“to confer with a similar Committee appointed by the 
Northern Church in reference to modes of fraternal 
co-operation in Christian work, both at home and 
abroad.” 

On the other hand, the Northern Assembly resolved 
that— This Assembly expresses its conviction that the 
most effective form of co-operation can be secured only 
by an organic union of the two Churches ;” but, “for 
the more effectual performance of Christian work,” a 
new Committee was appointed to confer with the 
Southern Committee “in devising such methods of con- 
ducting our common work, both at home and abroad, 
as shall open the door to the tullest and heartiest co- 
operation.” The Conference Committee met in this 
city in December, and will meet again next Monday in 
Atlanta. Then they will formulate the result of their 
discussions. 

Another committee is at work on the Confession of 
Faith, going carefully over the proof-texts of the Longer 
and Shorter Catechisms. It is expected that many 
changes will be made, the Scripture texts being tested | 
by the most advanced scholarship of the day. It is not 
probable that any startling changes will be submitted | 
by this Committee, but there was an overture laid over 
last year that may cause much discussion and no little 
feeling, as it suggests a revision of the third chapter of 
the book itself. 


THE UNION CLUB GYMNASIUM. 


Out of a small debating society connected with the 
Bethel of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, there has re- 
cently been developed an athletic club whose member- 
ship has already reached three hundred, and new appli- 
cations are still coming in. Both for the plan of a 
gymnasium and for its successful carrying out the boys 
are indebted to Mr. Charles F. Wingate. Several 
months ago Mr. Wingate became interested in the 
Bethel reading-room, hoping to plan some way in 
which to make it attractive to a larger number of the 
men and boys in the neighborhood. He soon came to 
the conclusion, however, that any attempt to supply an 
intellectual need which did not exist involved a practi- 
cal bull as well as an Irish one, and he put before the 
boys of the debating club the plan of a gymnasium. 
They took hold of it eagerly, saying that they had any 
number of friends who would be glad to join them. A 
large room, perhaps fifty by sixty feet, in the third 
story of a building at the corner of Fulton and 
Cranberry Streets was secured at a very moderate 
rent, and $150 was raised for the necessary appa- 
ratus. The boys took hold and helped fit up the 
room, and gave suggestions as to what was wanted and 
where to get it. By this means the sum secured was 
sufficient to provide Indian clubs, boxing gloves, dumb 
bells, fencing foils, health lifts, parallel bars, rings, 
leather bag to be suspended from ceiling and pounded, 
tug-of-war rope, and several other pieces of apparatus. 
One dollar for each three months was the fee fixed. 
Not only did the boys of the original club find friends 
who wanted to join, but the friends found friends, and 
the numbers have constantly increased. A young man 
was engaged to take charge of the rooms, and two 
or three gymnastic teachers to come occasionally and 
give the boys a lesson in some especial thing. But in 
the main the club is self-managed and self-taught. Itis 
openevery week-day evening, and is always as crowded as 
one could wish. The Soys are generally from seventeen 
to twenty-two years old, and are all wage-earners. The 
whole spirit of the gymnasium shows how thoroughly a 
chance for wholesome recreation in a cheerful, sociable 
place is appreciated by working boys and young men. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


Since there is evident misapprehension as to the 
position of the Woman’s Board of Missions on some 
points that have been under discussion of late years, 
the Executive Committee of the Board wish to make 
the following statement : : 

It may not be generally known that the policy of the 
Society in all matters is settled by vote of delegates 
representing the whole constituency. These votes are 
east at an all-day business meeting held in connection 
with every annual meeting of the Board. This body 
of delegates has always strongly indorsed the position 
of the Board as to the necessity of separate work in 
local organizations. Owing to continued discussion of 
the subject in certain quarters, the Executive Com- 
mittee thought best to present, through the Home 
Secretary, at the last meeting of delegates, January 
15, 1889, a paper entitled “‘ Will the cause of Foreign 
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Missions be promoted by a change in the policy of the 
Board with reference to combined work in Auxiliaries 
and Mission Circles ?” 

- In accordance with a recommendation in this paper, 
a committee was appointed, composed of representa- 
tives from every branch, and from the Executive Com- 


mittee of the Board, with Miss E. S. Gilman, of Nor-_ 


wich, Conn., as chairman, to consider the subject of the 
paper for a year, and report at the next annual meet- 
ing. This committee has, as yet, had nu meeting, ex- 
cept a preliminary one, the morning after its appoint- 
ment, and its action, therefore, is in the future. 
In behalf of the Executive Committee of the 
ABBIE B. CHILD, 
Home Secretary. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MOVEMENT. 


Important District Christian Endeavor Conventions 
are being held in all sections of New York State, which, 
by the leaders in this work, has been divided for this 
purpose into twenty-seven districts. These meetings 
attract very large audiences, and have awakened much 
spiritual interest among the young people. At the 
Convention for Delaware and Chenango Counties recently 
held at Norwich, the Rev. F. E. Clark, President of 
the United Society of Christian Endeavor, was present, 
and he is engaged for several other District Conven- 
tions. The Rev. H. H. Stebbins, D.D., pastor of the 
Central Presbyterian Church, Rochester, is the efficient 
President of the State organization, and he is frequently 
able to be present at these District meetings. There 
are now over twelve hundred Societies of Christian 
Endeavor in New York. 


The question is frequently asked in what denomina- 
tion the Society prevails most largely. It is difficult 
to state with accuracy, so many Societies are daily being 
formed in all parts of the country. It is probable, 
however, that rather more are to be found in the Pres- 
byterian than in any other denomination, closely fol- 
lowed by the Congregationalists, Baptists, and Meth- 
odists. A great many Societies have recently been 
formed in Free Baptist, Disciple, and Lutheran 
churches. 


The Rev. W. D. Westervelt, who is about to go from 
Denver as a missionary to the Sandwich Islands, writes: 
“The growth of the Christian Endeavor work in Colo- 
rado is wonderful. In our cities, Denver, Colorado 
Springs, and Pueblo, during the past three years the 
Societies have doubled and redoubled, while the smaller 
towns throughout the State have their full quota of 
Societies.” 


A Jamesburg (N. J.) Society has opened a Christian 
parlor for young men and boys, where reading, quiet 
games, music, etc., can be enjoyed. A singing school, 
literary entertainments, a library, etc., are furnished, 
and all under the charge of different members of the 
Society. A savings system has also been instituted in 
connection with the “ parlor.” Such efforts as this are 
being made by a number of the Societies. | 


The Calling and Flower Committees of the Cranston 
Street Baptist Church of Providence, RK. 1., have a sys- 
tematic way of finding out the sick and needy. A rack 
in the rear of the church contains cards on which per- 
sons knowing of those who are sick are requested to 
write their names and addresses, while over this rack 
hangs “a reported list” of the sick. The committees 
collect the cards after service, call upon the sick, or 
send them fruit or flowers, and keep other members 
_ thoroughly posted concerning them. 


Accommodations have already been secured at hotels 
and boarding-houses in Philadelphia for the next Na- 
tional Convention of Christian Endeavor for about three 
thousand guests from $1 per day upward. Further 
accommodations will be secured for as many more. 
The Convention will be held in the First Regiment 
Armory Hall, July 9, 10, and 11. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The Congregational ministers of Chicago, at their 
regular meeting on Monday of last week, passed reso- 
lutions indorsing the proposed prohibition amendments 
to the Constitutions of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
and Nebraska. 

—An effort is being made to raise a sum sufficient to 
increase the endowment of the chairs in Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary from $80,000 each to $100,000. Of the 
sum required ($120,000) 340,000 is already condition- 
ally secured. 

—The First Congregational Church at Patchogue, 
L. I., was formally recognized by the Long Island &o - 
gregational Council on March 15. The Rev. Edward 
Braislin, of Brooklyn, acted as Moderator and delivered 
the charge. The Rev. John S. Vine, who is in charge 
of the parish, preached the recognition sermon and 
baptized six persons. 

—The trustees of the proposed Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine in New York have picked out twelve plans 
from the great number submitted, and one of the 
twelve will probably, though not certainly, be chosen. 
Almost every one is of Gothic architecture, and some 


of them will require as much as $3,000,000 to build; 


several are presented by foreign architects. 

—The trustees of Mount Holyoke Seminary and 
College met at Northampton on March 19 and chose 
Miss Mary A. Brigham, of Brooklyn, N. Y., President 
of the college. The action was taken under the re- 
organization of the seminary, with a new charter as 
a college for women. Miss Brigham has ‘or twenty- 
seven years been associate principal of Professor West’s 
Brooklyn Heights Seminary. 

—Any ladies who would be interested to form 
“Clusters” or “Tens” among their own friends, to 
work in their own way to assist in raising the money 
necessary to the Pundita Kamabai for establishing her 
School in India for “ High Caste Hindu Women,” may 
receive suggestions to this end by communicating with 
Mrs. G. N Dana, 318 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

—The Synod of New York has memorialized the 
Legislature concerning a revision of the marriage laws. 
It asks for “the prohibition, under proper sanctions, of 
the solemnization of marriage between minors, without 
the consefft of parents or guardians ; the establishment 
of a system of marriage licenses, similar to that which 
exists in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and some 
other States of the Union ; increased stringency in the 
provisions affecting divorce.” ; 

—Dr. Williston Walker, son of the Rev. Dr. George L. 
Walker, of the Center Congregational Church in Hart- 
ford, Conn., has accepted the associate professorship 
of Ecclesiastical History in the Hartford Theological 
Seminary. Dr. Walker is a graduate of Amherst, 1883, 
Hartford Theological Seminary, 1886, and received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the University 
of Leipsic, Germany, where he pursued a supplement- 
ary course, taking his degree “ Magna Cum Laude,” 
an unusual honor for an American student. | 

—A course of Lenten lectures is to be given at 109 
East Thirty-ninth Street for the benefit of the Messiah 
Home for Children in this city, a most excellent object. 
The first was delivered last Friday by the Rev. Robert 
Collyer, on “ The Life and Genius of Robert Burns.” 
The others, to be delivered on the succeeding Fridays, 
are to be by Dr. Elizabeth Stow Brown, on * Working- 
Women: Their Homes and Occupations ;’ Dr. Grace 
Peckham, on “The Nervousness of Americans ;” and 
Professor H. H. Boyesen, on “ Russian Novelists and 
Nihilists.” 

—The American Sunday-School Union has brought 
more neglected children into Sunday-school than any 
other society in this country ; and during the year end- 
ing March 1 it established 557 Sunday-schools in the 
Northwest alone, and brought 4,346 teachers and 
17,441 scholars into them. ‘This work was done, too, 
in communities that had not been cared for by any other 
agency. Besides this, it aided other schools, previously 
organized, in 2,378 cases, numbering 11,087 teachers 
and 105,723 schelars. Its missionaries held 5,853 relig- 
ious meetings, made 18,290 religious visits to families, 
supplied 5,903 persons with the Scriptures, and placed 
in its schools $5,657 worth of religious literature.—[ Ex- 
change. 

—'The annual session of the New York, New York 
East, and Newark Conferences will begin on April 3— 
the New York in the Eighteenth Street Church, this 
city ; the New York East at Bridgeport, Conn.; and the 
Newark in Plainfield, N. J. The following changes 
are announced in city pulpits: The Rev. C. H. Me- 
Anney succeeds the Rev. John RKhey Thompson in the 
Washington Square Church ; the Rev. Dr. Ensign Me- 
Chesney, of St. Paul’s, will go to the Madison Avenue 
Church, succeeding the Rev. C. P. Masden, who returns 
to St. Louis ; the Rev. Dr. George H. McGrew, of 
Meriden, Conn., succeeds ‘Dr. McChesney ; the Rev. 
Merritt Hulburd, of Trinity, has accepted a call to the 
Spring Garden Church, Philadelphia ; the Rev. O. A. 
Brown, now of Morristown, N. J., will sueceed the Rev. 
C. R. North, who will probably go to Providence, R. I. 

—The First Reformed Church of Brooklyn, which is 
the oldest church organization in that city, having been 
established about 1654, is about to occupy a fine new 
edifice near Prospect Park. Since its Joralemon Street 
property was sold in 1886 for $250,000, services have 
been held in the mission of the church, the Centennial 
Chapel in Wyckoff Street. Meanwhile, plans have 
been adopted and partly executed for one of the hand- 
somest church structures in the city, on a commanding 
site at Seventh Avenue and Carroll Street. For the 
present the congregation have contented themselves 
with erecting the chapel, costing about $60,000. Its 


architectural features will harmonize with those of» 


the church of which it will forma part. During the 
construction of the new chapel the congregation have 
been under the pastoral care of the Rev. Charles B. 
Chapin, of the Centennial Chapel, but immediate steps 
will be taken to secure a pastor. 

—The Young Women’s Christian Association of 
Brooklyn, now occupying rooms on the first floor of the 
Johnston Building, is, says the Brooklyn “ Eagle,” to 
have a building of its own. Two weeks ago Mr. S. B. 
Chittenden presented the Association with a piece of 
land consisting of three ordinary building lots. The 
land donated by Mr. Chittenden is at the junction of 
Schermerhorn Street and Flatbush Avenue, with a 
frontage on Schermerhorn Street. No plans have yet 
been submitted of the building to be erected, as the 
Association is young, having been started only in Feb- 
ruary of last year, and has no reserve fund sufficient 
for the purpose. That money will be raised without 
any trouble or difficulty for so praiseworthy a purpose 
there can be no doubt. The Association, in spite of its 


youth, has 1,070 members, and its income for the first 
twelve months of existence, as announced at the annual 
meeting last February, was nearly 34,000. : 
—A Methodist university is to be founded at Ogden, 
in the heart of the Mormon Territory. Salt Lake City 
and Provo have also competed for the establishing of 
the university ; but the committee, of which Bishop 
Warren is the head, has just decided in favor of Ogden. 


| A writer in the New York “ Tribune,” commenting on 


this, says : 


‘There is a singular faet with regard to the Mormons 
which has been noticed by all the ministers of other denomi- 
nations who have labored here. That is, the tendency of 
such Mormons as leave their own church to keep away from 
other churches. The congregations of the several denomina- 
tions now represented here cannot boast among their mem- 

ership many men or women who have been identified with 
the Mormon Church, beeause, as a general rule, the Mormon 
who deserts his communion becomes either an atheist or a 
freethinker, and will not again submit to the discipline of a 
creed. 1e work which is being done by the missionaries is 
that among the young. and for this reason the university will 
be agreat help in continuing the education of young Mormons 
who have been partially trained in the mission schools. ‘We 
may not make much impression upon the older generation,’ 
says a missionary who has labored long and faithfully here, 
‘but we ean help the young, and have already done much in 
that direction.’ ”’ 


—The late Hiram G. Combes, of Brooklyn, left by 
his will legacies as follows: To the American Home 


Missionary Society, 35,000; American Board of Com- , 


missioners for Foreign Missions, $5,000 ; Home for the 
Friendless, East Thirtieth Street, New York, 33,000 ; 
the Biblical School, Stanfordsville, N. ¥., 83,000; the 
Brooklyn Nursery, Hudson Street, $3,000; Plym- 
outh Bethel, $5,000 ; Consumptives’ Home, Brook- 
lyn, 33,000 ; the Wayside Home, Brooklyn, $2,000, 


and The Old Man’s Home, State Street, Brooklyn, 


$300. Besides the gift thus of $30,000, Mr. Combes 
handsomely provided for his widow and other -rela- 
tives, having no ehildren. Born in Harnden, N. Y., 
for twenty-eight years Mr. Combes was a_ suc- 
cessful merchant in this city. Fer twenty years he 
was with A. T. Stewart, who remembered him in 
his will, and since Mr. Stewart’s death he has been 
with Teft, Weller & Co. and by his capacity and 
integrity he won many friends. [or twenty-five years 
he was connected with Plymouth Church, contributing 
liberally to its charities, and Mr. Beecher always found 
in him a devoted friend. Eminently of a social dispo- 
sition, he dispensed a generous hospitality, and will be 
widely missed and mourned. At his funeral Pastor 
Halliday and the Rev. Dr. Lyman officiated, and the 
interment was in the family lot in Greenwood. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


_—W.S. Smart, D.D., has resigned the pastorate of the 
First Churchof Albany, N. Y., which he has held for twenty- 
two years. 
-——E. G. Fullerton accepts eall to become assistant pastor 
of Plymouth Church, Worcester, Mass. 
—H. C. MeKnight was installed as pastor of the church in 
North Guilford, Conn. 
—G. H. Atkinson died in Portland, Ore., February 25, at 
the age of seventy. 
—D. H. Jackson, of Emerald Grove, Wis., has resigned. 
A. W. Estey, of Bartonsville, Vt., has resigned. 
--A. J. Benedict, of Kensington, Conn., has received a eall 
to the Pacifie Chureh, St. Paul, Minn. 
lL. H. Hallock, of the Williston Church, Portland, Me., 
has resigned. 
—J. T. Blades, of the South Church of Brockton, Mass., 
has been dismissed by couneil. 
—A. ©. Webster, of Orion, Mich., aceepts a call to Vieks- 
burg. 
—Robert Stapleton, of Imlay City, Mich., accepts a eall 
to Belle Plain, lowa. 
—R. D. Mallory, of Lenox, Mass., has resigned. 
—J. A. Woodhull, of Middlefield, Mass., has resigned. 
—~Calvin Chapman died recently at Kennebunkport, Me. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Alfred Yeomans, D.D., pastor of the Central Church of 
Orange, N. J., died on March 20, 

—A. M. Higgins accepts a call to Beemerville, N. J. 

—-J,. M. Clark has been called to Syracuse, N.Y. 

—J.S. James, of the First Church of Germantown, Pa., 
has been called to Parkersburg, W. Va. 

—William Adams, D.D., of Augusta, Ga., accepts a eall to 
the Columbus Avenue Church of Boston, Mass. 

—W. T. Gibson, of Albion, [a., has resigned. 

J. F. Dupps accepts a eall to the Independent Chureh of 
Savannah, Ga. 

——W. P. Miller has been installed as pastor of the church 
in West Bay City, Mich. : 

A. Swaney, of Toronto, O., has resigned. 

—R. A. Watson accepts a call to Hubbard, O. 

—F. B. Dwight, of Sing Sing, N. Y., has resigned on 
account of ill health. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—-George M. Muller, of Schenectady. N. Y., has accepted 

a call to become pastor of the Bapvist church in Plattsburg. 
-L. L. Green has received a call to the First Universalist 

Chureh of Wakefield, Mass. 

—J.L. Campbell accepts a call from the Lexington Avenue 
Baptist Church of this city. : 

—J.N. Voorhis, of the Reformed Dutch Church, died re- 
cently at Port Ewen, N. Y. 

— John F. Girault, rector of St. Ann’s Church (P. E.), New 
Orleans, La., died on March 22, at the age of sixty-six. 

—J. W. Loomis accepts a call to the Baptist church of 
North Middleboro’, Mass. 

—B. R. Rhees has been installed as pastor of the Middle 
Street Baptist Church of Porismouth, N. H., lately. 

—kR.T. W. Webb has become rector of Christ Church, 
(P. E.), East Tawas, Mich. 

~-R.R. Claiborne has been chosen assistant rector of the 
Churchof the Epiphany (P. E.}, Washington, D. C. 
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| 
| AN ENGLISH CRITIC.: 

| 


“ Child of an age that lectures, not creates,” 
ruefully exclaims Lowell, standing in the shadow 
of the Cathedral of Chartres, and musing on our 
sterile times set in contrast with the great building 
centuries. Well, it is something to have created 
lecturing, and our age can claim the credit of hav- 
ing done that at least. Criticism certainly has never 
had such a splendid flowering as came to it in our 
plodding days at the hands of the finest critics the 
world has yet produced. This has been in large 
part due to the inevitable demand. The immense 
masses of new knowledge which the century has 
' been flinging down at our feet imperatively called 
| for sorting and testing. Emphatically an age of 
' transition, as we have been so often taught that ours 
| is, it is the age of opportunity for the men who can 
| accurately mark the transition—can tell us from 

what we came and whither we are going. Par- 
| ticularly needed in a time of rapidly diffused edu- 
cation and swarming books are men who know 
| what is literature and what is not literature, who 
| teach and exemplify a correct and cultured taste, 


and who at last win the popular ear and give voice 
to the popular judgment which they have helped to 
form. And if to do this must be confessed to be 
not so great as to exercise the highest creative 
faculties, it is yet a work, as Matthew Arnold long 
ago pointed out, which must be done before we 
ean again arrive at a creative period. 
{ To mention the last-named writer is to remind 
‘}4\ one of the progress in English criticism in the course 
~ of thecentury. Go back seventy-five years, and the 
ne air is filled with the hurtling of Jeffrey’s tomahawk 
and the flashing of Macaulay’s scalping-knife and 
Sydney Smith’s banderillas. It was the time of 
slashing reviews and the butcher-work of criticism. 
From that condition of things to the fine and fair 
and sound work of Arnold and the writers most 
worthy to be named with him is a long journey and 
an immense advance. They have all the learning 
of the older critics, but have learned to lay aside 
partisan fury and personal prejudice, prefer to 
interpret rather than pillory, and strive ever to 
| employ enduring and real standards of judgment. 
Among them all, none has wrought for himself a 
more honorable name than the editor of the “Spec- 
tator,” Richard Holt Hutton. Having afree vent in 
| his newspaper, to which he has taught all lovers of 
| good literature to look for instruction and delight, 


he has been rather shy of the publishers ; besides 
a having edited the remains of his brilliant friend 
./  Bagehot, his only books are, we believe, his two 
| volumes of “Theological and Literary Essays,” 

printed some years since, and the other issue of 
| scattered articles of his, ‘“‘ Essays on Some of the 
| Modern Guides of English Thought in Matters of 

Faith.” ‘The last and revised edition of his Liter- 

ary Essays reveals few changes since the first, 
| except in the chapters on Shelley and Browning. 


and favorably known that no special remark upon 
them is now called for. One may say, in passing, 
however, at once to show his range and testify to 
his value, that the essay on Hawthorne has no rival 
for true and sure appreciation in anything that any 
' | American critic has written on the same subject. 
| His last volume reveals him at his ripest and broad- 


est. 
, Most admirably does Mr. Hutton show himself 


to be possessed of that fitst requisite of a good 
critic—the power to lay aside personal preferences, 
and sympathetically to interpret a mode of thought 
> ~ that is alien to him. If he had not had this qual- 
| ity, he would have been predestined to failure in 

writing about such varied and antagonistic person- 

alities as those he deals with in this book—Carlyle, 

Matthew Arnold, Cardinal Newman, George Eliot, 
and Maurice. Only with Mr. Maurice, and with 
LA him only in part, can Mr. Hutton be said to be in 
agreement. Both of them born Unitarians, 
WN oth of them drawn to the Established Church to 
find a fuller satisfaction for their religious natures, 
they necessarily had much in common, and no por- 
trait in the volume is so affectionately limned as 
that of the famous preacher of Lincoln’s Inn. Yet 
the author succeeds to an astonishing degree in 
banishing prejudice even when treating of opinions 
and writings most distasteful to him, and writes of 


tion. (New York: Macmillan & Co. , 
Modern Guides of English Thought in Matters of Faith. By 
. Richard Holt Hutton. (New York : Maemillan & Co. 1887, 


Eiterary Essays. By Richard Holt Hutton, Third Edi- 


These specimens of his criticism have been so long’ 


them with perfect good temper and with complete 
fairness. He is most puzzled of all over George 
Eliot, and frankly confesses himself to be unable to 
solve some of the enigmas of her life; yet even to 
her he pays the warmest tributes of praise when he 
perceives them to be her due. Nor, in the case of 
Newman, could the Cardinal's best friend find the 
slightest thing to complain of in the respectful def- 
erence of the dissent he expresses. _ 

Implied in this is, of course, that patient discrim- 
ination and study of a subject on all its sides with- 
out which no man can write with true sympathy, 
or will have any weight if he attempts to. Mr. 
Hutton has nothing off-hand about him. He does 
not deal in misleading epigrams, or undertake to 
sum up inaword. The nearest he comes to boil- 
ing a man down to a single epithet is when he calls 
Carlyle a“ spiritual voleano,” and even that phrase 
he qualifies with judicious caution. Heefully un- 
derstands the value of proportion and of light and 
shade; those who delight in colors laid on thick, 
and either all lurid or all radiant, will find little in 
him. Yet there is nothing in all this to prevent 
him from throwing off flashes of insight, or attain- 
ing the happiest excellencies of characterization. 
What can be finer than this, said of Arnold’s poet- 
ry: “Noone has expressed more powerfully and 
poetically the spiritual weakness of this generation, 
its craving for a passion it cannot feel, its admira- 
tion for a self-mastery that it cannot achieve, its 
desire for a creed that it fails to accept, its sympa- 
thy with a faith that it will not share, its aspiration 
for a peace that it does not know”? Or what can 
more accurately anticipate the judgment of posterity 
on Arnold’s theological writings than to call them, 
in “their curious earnestness and ability in attempt- 
ing the impossible,” “a mere curiosity of litera- 
ture’? Wonderfully acute, too, are some of his 
criticisms of George Eliot’s writings, as, for exam- 
ple, his suggestion of an influence of Thackeray in 
her early manner, and the reason he assigns for her 
failure tv equal even Trollope in touching off the 
society of the upper classes. 

It would be strange if a writer could cover so 
wide a range of material and of character without 
occasionally being betrayed into an oversight or 
misunderstanding. Mr. Hutton appears to have 
been so betrayed in one or two instances. He speaks, 
for example, of the “ affectation ” of Carlyle’s style. 
Now, a careful attention to the facts, as Mr. Froude 
set them forth, shows that, narrowly considered, 
Carlyle’s earlier style, the style of the Life of Schiller, 
is his “ affected” style; that what he did afterward 
was but to adopt, in a greatly sublimated and ex- 
panded fashion it is true, the style of his every-day 
speech, and of the peasantry from which he sprang, 
as the fittest vehicle for conveying his thought to 
the public. 
and by usage, this style was, of course, “ affected ;”’ 


but it was not a deliberate invention, or a forcing of 


the writer’s nature into unnatural channels. Mr. 
Hutton also appears to assign undue weight to a 
passage in one of Carlyle’s letters expressive of a 
rather contemptuous opinion of Sir Walter Scott— 
undue, that is, in the face of the long and admiring 
article on his fellow-Scotchman which Carlyle pub- 
lished in 1838. Then Mr. Hutton speaks of the 
view that “ Newman’s life has been a continuous 
struggle against skepticism ” only to characterize it 
as absurd, though he admits that it has been held 
by some able men. The trouble seems to be that 
he does not exactly understand that “view.” It is 
not that Newman personally dreaded becoming a 
skeptic, but that he was actuated by an immense 
fear of the new German criticism, and doubted the 
ability of the younger generation of Englishmen to 
withstand it unless anchored more securely than 
they could be, so he believed, in the English Church. 
That this was true, many passages from his own 
writings and from the writings of his contemporaries 
could be cited. 

One stroke of unconscious self-portraiture the 
author gives us which we must reproduce before 
closing. ‘Originality in religion,” he says, ‘is 
only useful just as originality in ethics is useful ; 7. e., 
not as encouraging any man to throw off all the 
great heritage of conviction and habit which his 
fathers have transmitted to him, but as enabling 
him to give new vitality to the highest elements of 
that heritage, and to aid in the gradual elimination 
of the lower and less noble elements—a work of 
discrimination for which, as for all works of dis- 
crimination, a fine and reverent judgment is abso- 
lutely essential.” If we were asked to name the 
characteristics of Mr. Hutton’s best work, we should 
say that it was done in the spirit of that saying. 
In it he aligns himself with those great conserva- 


Judged by a strict literary standard. 


tive radicals who did so much to give “ new vitality ”’ 


to the Church of England—Robertson and Kings- 


ley and Maurice. His is their spirit and method, 
carried fruitfully into the field of the best periodi- 
cal literature, and embodied in some of the best 
criticism of the day. 


DE MAUPASSANT’S “ AFLOAT.” 


In such pictures of travel as are embodied in his_ 


record of a solitary yachting tournée entitled ‘Sur 
Eau,” and which the translator not very artistic- 
ally translates for English readers as “ Afloat,” 
M. Guy de Maupassant is not assuming a literary 
character that need cause surprise to his large circle 


of readers, at home or abroad. One will immedi- | 


ately recall those exquisite bits of natural descrip- 
tion, those vignettes in prose that depict landscape 
and seascape, a river winding its sunny course, 
or a forest with its chequered lights and somber 
allées, which occur in such books as his “ Au 
Soleil,” Mont-Oriol,”’ or “ Une Vie,” in which the 


artistic eye is as evident, and the ability to catch — 


and convey an impression is allied to the gift of the 
impressionist in actual painting. In “ Afloat” we 
have the fineness of M. de Maupassant’s observation, 
and the beauty of his diction in such description, 
pleasantly and naturally shown, at greater length 
than ever before. The book is a sort of idyl of the 
Mediterranean, on summer days, with its writer in 
a leisurely-going but capable little yacht, his note- 
book in his hand; and from one to another of its 
quasi diary-entries we have jottings about the white 
and gray towns and palmy shores of the Riviera 
coast, views of the sea and the blue and clouded 
sky, happy reflections at getting for a time outside 
of himself and of the bustle of humanity, and the 
hundred and one reflections on life, on man, on all 
manner of matters and things, that occur to a mind 
that is contemplative, if not precisely reflective for 
the time. Toa yachtsman, especially to one familiar 
with the scenery along which M. de Maupassant’s 


craft goes thus a-drifting, “Afloat” will prove an > 


especially enjoyable, if unpretentious, piece of out- 
door literature. Even in English the grace of much 
of its style is felt. The passages in which De Mau- 
passant becomes the social or ethical essayist are 
considerably the least to his credit as a philosopher 
or man of letters. Their tone is not strong enough, 
nor, somehow, sufficiently sincere in the note they 
sound, to keep up the character he has (so to say) 
assumed. There are a good many clever thoughts, 
but their development is apt to be artificial, and to 
run to diffuseness and sentimentality. We think 
of our writer as not really the amiable and almost 
innocent wanderer, but as an actor, delicately 
painted and powdered, and in a decorated stage- 
sailor suit, on the painted sea of a theater, playing 
smilingly a pretty comedy réle in a nautical operetta. 
It is not easy for a writer like De Maupassant to 


deliver observation and pensées outside of given 


channels of thought, or from other than a given 
standpoint toward life and human nature, with 
which he is perfectly well associated. One some- 
times suspects him of posing, and traces artifice. 
But the purely descriptive passages are charming, 
and show us much of his identity in his other books, 
of such different nature. Several amusing stories 
are told incidentally, such as the history of the 
State prisoner of Monaco, who was first pardoned 
and then pensioned as a matter of convenience to 
the State. The two sailors on the yacht, Bernard 
and Raymond, are cleverly hit. off, with their 
eternal differences as to the direction of the wind. 
Some purely imaginative flights in the book, such as 
the author’s Oriental fantasia in one chapter, suffer 
as much as most things of the sort in English trans- 
lation, and seem either forced or commonplace. 
The translation is faithful, if not flexible quite to 
the degree one would like. The illustrations are 
charmingly drawn for the most part, as the pict- 
ures from Riou’s pencil generally are. They have 
not fared well in printing, and are frequently 
reduced too near to their lowest terms for artistic 
success. We are, altogether, pleased and amused 
rather than impressed by this fruit of the popular 
French realist’s aquatic holiday. It contains less 
of his real literary individuality than satisfies one, 
distasteful from the ethical platform as are ele- 
ments of his identity as an author elsewhere. It 
is significant of the pretty part he plays for the time 
being that his pretty boat that slips along so inno- 


cently and soothingly is named the “Bel Ami”! 


(New York: George Routledge & Sons.) 


—A copy of the Gutenburg Bible, from the library 
of the Earl of Hopetoun, was sold in London a fort- 
night ago for $10,000. Mr. Quaritch was the buyer. 
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The Present Condition of' Economic Science and the 
Demand for a Radical Change in its Methods and Aims. 
By Edward Clark Lunt. (New York : G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) The temper of this volume scarcely accords 
with the doctrine which it aims to teach, which is that 
the acrimonious discussion which has been carried on 
for so many years between the historical and classical 
schools of political economy is, after all, a windmill 
fight. With this doctrine we are inclined to agree, for 
the historical method is by no means so new or so val- 
uable as its German advocates and their American 
echoes have argued. Yet Mr. Lunt, while maintaining 
that the whole discussion is not worth the while, himself 
enters the tourney and attacks, with weapons which 
never fail to bruise or cut, the representatives of the 
historical school. A catalogue of statistics, he says, no 
more deserves the name of a scientific work than a city 
directory. In his attempt to show the unimportance 
of the statistical method of investigation he uses a 


most unfortunate illustration; viz., the discussion of the . 


short hour movement. Orthodox political economy, 
he says, would present merely the economic considera- 
tion that men cannot produce as much wealth in eight 
hours as in ten, and would leave to the moralist the 
urging that men have some other object in life than 
the production of wealth, and that increased leisure 
and rest and time for intellectual and social enjoy- 
ments would produce a finer type of manhood. With 
this last consideration the economist, Mr. Lunt urges, 
has nothing to do, and upon the former the historical 
method throws no light. In this last Mr Lunt is 


demonstrably wrong, for the strongest argument in 


favor of short hours is the fact that the experience of 
England has shown that in the long run men can 
accomplish as much while working ten hours a day as 
while working thirteen, and, therefore, may continue to 
accumplish almost as much even if the hours should be 
still further shortened. In placing moral considera- 


tions outside the domain of political economy, Mr. 


Lunt attempts to separate elements which in actual 
life are never separated and which mutually introact. 
If the name of the science were merely “economy ” 
and not “political economy,” then the exclusion of con- 
siderations which must profoundly affect our political 
views would be more easily excused. So long as any 
school of economists admit that their science holds in 
equal regard “a pot of beer and a picture, a book of 
religion and a pack of cards,” their science will not 
recover from its present disrepute. 


Mr. E. I. Stevenson’s story, Janus (New York : Bel- 
ford, Clarke & Co.), deals with a question often asked 
and exceedingly difficult to answer ; a question which ad- 
mits of two answers, based generally upon the tempera- 
ment of the person who expresses the opinion rather 
than upon observation of facts. The question is the influ- 
ence of the artistic temperament on morals. “ Janus ” 
does not attempt to answer this question by direct 
statement so much as by the implication of its entire 
atmosphere and evolution. It is true there is a conver- 
sation in which the question is broached and answered 


with brevity and directness. “In all the history of civ- 


ilization of the human species,” says one of the princi- 
pal characters and victims of the story, “ Art dominates 
and develops a people to destroy it. The philosophy 
of itis simple. Art is a means ; devotion to a means, 
belittleness.” And, again: ‘You have sketched one 
of the most truly artistic, or rather musical, of tem- 
peraments, to borrow the cant phrase. [ would not 
wager many rows of pins on its stability.” But it is 
in the working out of the story that Mr. Stevenson 
attempts to answer the question, by showing the moral 


instability of the artistic temperament, its sensitive- 


ness on the side of the imagination and the emotions, 
its lack of poise and self-control. It would be idle to 
say that this story does not cover the whole ground, 
since the writer probably had no intention of doing any- 
thing more than to present dramatically a human situ- 
ation and to indicate dramatically the working out of 
certain temperaments. Artistically, he has succeeded 
in investing his story, brief as it is, with the atmosphere 
of the artistic temperament, and in tracing very clearly 
the inevitable moral evolution implicit in the very ele- 
ments of the story. Such a story must necessarily be 
painful and must necessarily deal with unpleasant sub- 
jects, and its conclusion must be a tragic consummation. 

r. Stevenson’s story is a sketch rather than a fully 
elaborated novel ; it shows decided talent, great clever- 
ness, and ‘a moral purpose none the less distinct be- 
cause it deals with an immoral situation. 


The Indian Side of the Indian Question. By William 
Barrows, D.D. (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) This 
brief little volume, which can (and, if commenced, will) 
be read in a couple of hours, brings out clearly the 
danger to the Indians which comes from the fact that 
in the enforcement of National laws we are dependent 
in a great measure upon the local option of the com- 


‘munities in which they are to be applied. Unfortu- 


nately, but not unnaturally, the cause of Indian rights 
is strongest where we could afford to have it weakest, 
and weakest where we need to have it strongest. Sev- 
enty years ago a Christian Cherokee in Georgia said : 
‘No Cherokee, or white men with a Cherokee family, 
ean possibly live among such white people as will first 
settle this country.” Dr. Barrows shows with great 
force that what was then true in Georgia is still true in 
the West, and that, as our lands are held in severalty 
by the Indians under the Dawes bill, “the contact of 
simplicity with shrewdness, barbarism with civilization,” 


may end in driving the weaker party to the wall. As 
General Porter has said, the experiment of giving In- 
dians lands in severalty has been tried and failed times 
without number. At first the Indians have seemed to 
progress, but soon have become reduced in numbers, in 
morals, and in spirit, and glad to accept again small 
tribal reservations. ‘This is what took place at Stock- 
bridge, Mass., a century and a half ago, the Indian 
proprietors rapidly getting in debt, losing their lands, 
and then being practically driven away. The new 
responsibilities which are being given to the Indians 
make them need help more than ever before. The 
work to be done is educational, and the whites need to 
be educated regarding their duties quite as muchas the 
Indians regarding theirs. 


The life of Sir Robert Peel by F. C. Montague ( Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) is fully up to the 
high standard of the other biographies in the Interna- 
tional Statesmen Series. The career of Peel was truly 
remarkable, and all the more so, perhaps, for the rea- 
son that he was never a man of supereminent ability. 
Integrity and industry were the steps upon which he 
mounted to greatness, so that he becomes a conspicuous 
example of the success of virtuous mediocrity. Dis- 
raeli, who at the start in public life in vain fought him, 
has in his Life of Bentinck left a fair estimate of his 
noble foe. Acknowledging Peel’s faculty of method, 
his powerful memory and facile oratory, he adds that he 
had a great deficiency—lack of imagination—and con- 
sequently a want of prescience, and added to this a dan- 
gerous sympathy with the ideas of others, which made 
him a follower rather than a leader. Mr. Bagehot puts 
it in an epigram: “He never could have been a 
great thinker; he became what nature designed—a 
great agent.” Pre-eminently Sir Robert Peel was a 
“business gentleman.” Excellent as is Mr. Monta- 
gue’s work, the limitations of the series have reduced 
it toa sketch. There is a vast quantity of material for 
the life of Peel, but until the copious collection of Peel’s 
correspondence shall be published by his family the time 
for fully writing Peel’s life has not arrived. : 


Readers of Russian novels will be glad of an oppor- 
tunity of reading The Poems of Pushkin, one of the 
greatest of the Russian poets. Mr. Ivan Panin has 
translated a selection from the complete works of 
Pushkin, and accompanied his translation with a bio- 
graphical preface and a critical introduction of consid- 
erable length. His translations of Pushkin certainly 
leave aaah to be desired. They give the spirit and 
the thought of the poet, but the method to which the 
translator has adhered does not reproduce in any satis- 
factory degree his art. The verse is rendered literally, 
word for word and line for line ; a method quite as 
arbitrary as that which Mr. Panin rejects, and one by 
which it is impossible to reproduce in one language 
the charm and beauty of a piece of verse written in 
another. It is unfortunate that Mr. Panin should have 
obtruded his personal opinions to such an extent in his 
critical introduction. His readers are much more con- 
cerned to know about Pushkin than to be informed of 
the opinions of his translator concerning English 
poetry. The volume is issued in a very attractive 
form. (Boston: Cupples & Hurd. $2) 


The “ Handy Library,” a series of well-made and 
low-priced hooks which are now coming from the press 
of Roberts Brothers (Boston), has revealed thus far the 
admirable editorial instinct which guides the selections 
of this house in iis reprints and generally in its origi- 
nal publications. The “ Handy Library ” has so far in- 
cluded three capital novels, two of Sir Arthur Helps’s 
most characteristic books, the classic works of Sir 
Thomas Brown, Silvio Pellico’s “ My Prisons,” Jeffe- 
ries’s “‘ Wild Life in a Southern County,” and the two 
volumes of Leigh Hunt’s “ Romances of Real Life.” 
Leigh Hunt’s contribution to the series, in two volumes, 
will be well received, containing as it does a great deal 
of interesting biographical and historical matter. The 
volumes are well characterized in the preface a: con- 
taining “an extensive selection of those extraordinary 
real circumstances often found in the history of individ- 
uals, which has been said to show truth in a stranger 
light than fiction.” These books are well known tothe 
readers of Hunt, and are capital companions for odd 
moments. 


The last contribution to the growing literature about 
Browning comes from the hand of Dr. William John 
Alexander, formerly a Fellow of the Johns Hopkins 
University, and now Professor in Dalhousie College, 
Halifax. In a volume of nearly two hundred pages, 
entitled An Introduction to the Poetry of Robert Browning 
(Boston : Ginn & Co), Professor Alexander discusses 
the salient aspects of Browning’s verse. So far as 
his general interpretation is concerned, it cannot be 
said that he adds anything specially new to the 
criticism of Browning ; but his book is exceeding- 
ly compact, well arranged, clear in style, and ra- 
tional in spirit. He devotes a chapter to Browning’s 
philosophy, another to Christianity as presented in 
Browning’s works, and another to beosaaan’s theory 
of art. He analyzes at great length and very clearly 
that most difficult and obscure of Browning’s works, 
“‘Sordello,” and he indicates with considerable full- 
ness the stages of Browning’s development. The book 
is an excellent one for the student and for the reader 
of Browning. 


The late Edwin F. Hatfield, D.D., was deeply inter- 
ested in- the subject of phrenology, and at the time of 
his death had nearly ready for publication a volume of 
biographical sketches of hymn writers, with critical 
notes on their best-known productions. ‘This volume 
has now been brought out under the title The Poets of 
the Church. It contains sketches of the lives of over 
two hundred hymn writers, with many of their choicest 
hymns printed in full. The work has been done with 
evident industry and carefulness, and the volume will 
be a valuable book of reference to those interested in 
the general subject, and a noteworthy addition to the 
literature of hymnology. (New York: A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co.) 


The Age of Cleveland. By Harold Fulton Ralphdon. 


(New York: Frederick A. Stokes & Brother.) This 
bit of satire upon the newspaper literature of the cam- 
paign just ended is lacking neither in keenness, in 
spirit, nor in grace. The writer is evidently an Inde- 
pendent, and, like most of the Independents, he satir- 
izes especially the pretensions of the Republican party. 
There are, however, times in which he metes out equal 
justice to both parties, as when he describes the real 
issue of the campaign to be between the claim of the 
Republicans that the war is not yet over, and that of 
the Democrats that it has never taken place. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—A revised and enlarged edition of Reginald Wilber- 
force’s life of his father, the Bishop of Oxford, will be 
published soon by A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 

—The Scribners have in preparation a new edition of 
the historical romances of Erckmann-Chatrian. They 
will also publish a popular edition of Bourrienne’s 
“Memoirs of Napoleon,” in four volumes. 

—George Routledge & Sons have just added to their 
exceedingly attractive and well-made “ Pocket Library” 
the “Ingoldsby Legends,” in three dainty volumes, 
with the original illustrations reduced. These popular 
stories have never been printed in a more convenient 
and taking form. 

—The number of “Harper’s Weekly” issued on 
March 20 contains the first installment of W. D. 
Howells’s new serial, “ A Hazard of New Fortunes.” 
It is illustrated from drawings by W. A. Rogers. The 
four-page supplement to this number is a paper by 
William Winter on “The Press and the Stage.” 

—The “Forum” for April will contain a reply by 
Professor George P. Fisher, of Yale University, to Car- 
dinal Manning’s criticism of the public school system. 
Professor Fisher defends religious liberty and publie 
education against the Roman Catholic attack. In the 
same number Guillaume C. Tener, a French journalist, 
will explain the rise of Boulanger “ by a horse and a 
song,” and give an inside view of French politics and 
parties. 

—A book of thoughtful sermons, instinct with the 
broad and hopeful spirit of the day, will soon be issued 
by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, entitled “ Living Ques- 
tions : Studies in Nature and Grace,” by the Rev. 
Warren Hathaway. While thoroughly reverent and a 

rofound believer in the Biblical standards of faith, 

r. Hathaway’s utterances have a ring of common 
sense and show evidences of a wide reading and a 
shrewd observation that will gain for his book deserved 
attention. 

—Mr. Andrew Lang is a frequent contributor of 
leading articles on social and literary topics to the 
London “ Daily News,” and some of his admirers think 
that not a little of his most characteristic writing is to 
be found in these “leaders,” as the English call them. 
One of these admirers, with the author’s permission, 
has gathered some thirty of these essaylets in a vol- 
ume which Longmans, Green & Co. will publish shortly 
under the apt title of “Lost Leaders.” Among the 
subjects treated are ‘“Thackeray’s Drawings,” “The 
Art of Dining,” “ Phiz,” “ Amateur Authors,” and the 
“Lending of Books.” 

—The current number of the “ Journal of American 
Folk-Lore” begins a second volume, and the editors 
take occasion to emphasize again the work and the 
place of the American Folk-Lore Society. The past 
issues of the “ Journal” indicate clearly cnough the 
variety and wealth of material to be drawn on by stu- 
dents of folk-lore. They have also made it clear that 
the systematic collection of our native traditions and 
myths has not begun an hour too soon. Fundamental 
questions of American folk-lore can only be answered 
by systematic examination and collection of data, and 
collectors need just such a medium of exchange as the 
American Folk-Lore Society affords. | 

—Samuel Carter Hall, the well-known writer, died 
in London on March 18. Mr. Hall was born in 1800, 
and was educated for the law. He entered upon his 
literary career as a Parliamentary reporter for the Lon- 
don “ Times.” In 1824 he established “ The Amulet,” 
an illustrated annual, and later he edited many illus- 
trated books, such as “ Book of Gems,” “ British Bal- 
lads,” “ Baronial Halls,” and “Ireland.” He was for 
more than forty years editor of the London “ Art Jour- 
nal,” which was chiefly founded by him. In 1873 he 
published “ Trials of Sir Jasper,” a popular temper- 
ance poem. In 1824 he married Anna Maria Field- 
ing (born in Dublin in 1805), who assisted him in his 
literary undertakings and achieved a literary name of 
her own by her Irish sketches and “The Buccaneer.” 
Among Mr. Hall’s later works were “ Memories” and 
“Retrospect of a Long Life ” (1883). 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


LOCAL OPTION OR PROHIBITION? 

VIEWS OF REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 

The Boston “ Transeript’s ” “ symposium ”’ upon 
the question of constitutional prohibition shows a 
decided majority of “leading citizens ” opposed to 
the amendment. A thousand inquiries were sent 
out; two hundred and ninety-two replies were 
received ; the vote stands 207 noes to 85 ayes. 
The paper editorially reports on letters received 
from non-voters, and these indicate that the majority 
of the silent vote would be at least quite as great 
against the amendment. How the list to whom 
the letter of inquiry was sent was selected we have 
no means of knowing, and the value of the numer- 
ical majority would depend largely upon that selec- 
tion. But the names published make it very clear 
that there is no such unanimity of moral or even 
church sentiment in favor of the amendment as 
has been claimed. Even in the list of clergymen. 
who are in number nearly equally divided in 
opinion, the vote standing 37 yes to 36 no, the 
weight of character and influence is certainly not 
greater on the affirmative than on the negative 
side. Among those more or less vigorously opposed 
to the amendment are the Rev. Drs. Dartol, Froth- 
ingham, Moxom, F. G. Peabody, and Dexter; 
Presidents Charles W. Eliot and Francis Walker ; 
Francis Parkman and T. W. Higginson, authors ; 
R. H. Dana, L. M. Morse, Jr., and E. R. Hoar, 
lawyers. Among those in favor of the amendment 
are William Loyd Garrison, ex-Governor Claflin, 
John Greenleaf Whittier, President E..H. Capen, 
Revs. Francis E. Clark, Nehemiah Boynton, Elijah 
Horr, and Drs. J. W. Wellman, Judson Smith, and 
E. K. Alden. Neither Phillips Brooks, Edward 
Everett Hale, Alexander McKenzie, nor President 
Seelye are reported at all. The vote as classified 
by occupations stands as follows : 


No Yes. 

36 
Merchants and capitalists............. 4s 18 
7 
College presidents and professors...... 7 2 
7 2 
1 
q 

207 85 


The Cambridge “Tribune” publishes a symposium 
of relativély greater interest, since the participants 
are without exception men whose judgment the 
public would most wish to hear. The fact that 
they wrote from a city in which local prohibition 
has been a success gives to their views still greater 
significance. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson writes : 

“It is my expectation to vote, although rather un- 
willingly, against the proposed amendment. Our present 
local option law appears to me far better, because, by 
the local agitation it affords, it educates the particular 
community which has got to enforce the law—that is, 
the town or city, as the case may be. Had a prohibit- 
ory amendment been adopted five years ago, I believe 
that it would have produced little more effect in Cam- 
bridge than similar legislation has produced in Provi- 
dence or Bangor ; but steady discussion and labor, with 
the influence of Newton on one side and Somerville on 
the other, have finally brought about an attitude of no- 
license which is enforced in Cambridge, and which I 
think will stand. In time, other towns will follow the 
example, and perhaps, sooner or later, Boston itself. 
But, in my humble judgment, for the country towns to 
force prohibition on Boston now, when these towns can 
do nothing to enforce it, will result simply in a demoral- 
izing farce : as in Bangor, where, after thirty years of 
about continuous prohibitory law, liquor is still sold 
openly, and I was assured last autumn that neither 
political party dared raise a finger to suppress it ; or in 
Providence, where the political party in power simply 
levies assessments on the saloon-keepers and then lets 
them alone.” 

Professor Thayer, of Harvard, who has voted for 
prohibition in the three latest local elections, and is 
the President of the Cambridge society for the 
enforcement of the law, takes a similar view. So 
long as the majority of those whose opinion on 
moral and public questions he most values are 
opposed to prohibition, he deems it unwise to incor- 
porate such a policy into the organic law of the 
State. He says: 

“Qur State constitutions were made to be the 
guaranty and charter of a few simple, well-established, 
uncontroverted principles—lest in moments of passion 
or inadvertence, or under the temporary pressure of 
special interests, these should be disregarded. They 
were not made to be codes of laws, or to embody the 
opinion of a momentary majority upon an eutirely unset- 
tled question, like this of the best way to deal with the 
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drink question. . .. Such a measure as this, tending as it 
would to deaden this growing interest, and lacking the 
moral support of a great proportion of our best men, 
would be far less dangerous to the common enemy 
than a continuance of the present process of eager ex- 
periment and search after the most effectual means of 
dealing with this dangerous trade.” 

Mr. Frank Foxcroft supports the amendment. 
He urges two reasons : 

“ First, I recognize the moral value of having the 
whole liquor traffic placed under the ban of the State ; 
and, secondly, I think it quite safe, ordinarily, to be on 
the opposite side from the saloons. It is tolerably 
good strategy, usually, to do what your adversary 
doesn’t want you to. I am clear that the saloons don’t 
want the amendment ; therefore I shall vote for it. 
This may not be first-class logic, but it is sufficient for 
me. [ think a good many votes will be prompted by 
the same feeling.” 

Without doubt Mr. Foxcroft represents the views 
of the great majority of those who will vote for the 
amendment. Here in New York State a great 
many people who believe in prohibition and are 
opposed to high license have been coerced into sup- 
porting the latter measure because they were un- 
willing to stand upon the same side with the 
saloon-keepers in fighting it. Singularly enough, 
Mr. Foxcroft closes his letter by saying : 

“At the same time, as far as local conditions go, I 
think that in Cambridge we are better off under the 
existing system than we should be under constitutional 
or statute prohibition. There is great educational 
value in such contests as we have had here the last few 


THE OPERA SEASON ENDED. 


By IRENAuUS STEVENSON. 


_— last Saturday’s afternoon performance 
of Wagner’s “ Dusk of the Gods ” the fifth 
season of grand opera in German at the Metropol- 
itan Opera-House ended. A brief consideration of 
the aspect and results of its four months’ activity 
is proper. One is reminded in this of how much 
more the Metropolitan is to musical progress and 
musical material in this city than is signified by 
just its fifty-odd operatic representations for the 
cultivated opera-goer. It sets forth a standard of 
dramatic singing by German artists, and of the 
performance of German music. Its best singers 
are courteously allowed to give pleasure and in- 
struction to thousands of people who are not opera- 
goers, through their availability in the winter’s con- 
certs. 
ished to the large body of superior instrumentalists 
included in its orchestra. It has brought to America 
another conductor of special ability and position. 
It has exerted a developing power on the private 
generosity, for art’s sake, of a group of wealthy 
citizens. These are all matters distinct from the 
pleasure it has been to hear great and serious oper- 
atic works seriously and ably undertaken, and from 
the employment it furnishes to hundreds of per- 
sons, to a degree that makes the closing of the 
doors of the Opera-House like the stopping of the 
town clock in a village. 

This year’s company was more efficient than any 
predecessor. Mrs. Lehmann-Kalisch's magnificent 
abilities were ably seconded by Mrs. Fanny Moran- 
Olden, a notable artist in many réles. Miss Bet- 
taque and Miss Fihstrém were acceptable auxilia- 
ries. Mrs. Hanfstaengl, of whom much was expected, 
has not supported her reputation this season. A 
contralto of the first rank has been much needed. 
Mr. Max Alvary has stood first among the tenors, 
and done, as usual, much superb work, especially 
during the last weeks. Mr. Julius Perotti has so 
large and good a voice that it is a matter of regret 
that a naturally well-qualified singer like him should 
have so little of the artist, and should have been so 
very badiy taught. His Siegmund and John of 
Leyden have shown what he might amount to, even 
now, if he would study and learn to produce and 
manage his voice, and get some knowledge of 
dramatic taste and truth. Mr. Paul Kalisch has 
reinforced the tenors exactly as we expected last 
season he would. He promises to become soon a 
valuable addition to this or any other such com- 
pany. He has exhibited a voice of fine and con- 
tinually increasing quality. He has made rapid 
progress toward being a true heroic tenor. In the 
circle of baritones and basses, Mr. Midlinger and 
Mr. Grienauer have done fair to excellent work, espe- 
cially the former as Beckmesser. Mr. Beck, another 
new-comer, proved a superior coadjutor. Mr. 
Fischer, always a good singer, and nearly always 
no actor at all, is becoming a species of fixture in 


Employment and constant practice are fur- 


the Opera-House, much -to every auditor’s content- 
ment. He is the best singing-bass on the German 
stage. 

Not any new score, nor any single opera new to 
the Metropolitan except “L’Africaine,” “The 
Rhinegold,” and the “Troubadour,” have been 
produced this year. This is certainly not a credit- 
able fact. Several unfamiliar and_ interesting 
operas were promised, and the revival of a few 
picturesque favorite ones of other seasons. They 
were not drawn upon. The narrowness of the 
Metropolitan’s repertory is an increasing subject of 
disappointment. This year there has been, really, 
little for the public except Wagner one day and 
Meyerbeer the next. It has been claimed that so 
many works are not available for German singers, 
and in such a large theater that the repertory is 
necessarily restricted. ‘This is only partially the 
ease. The list of old and standard operas entirely 
practicable is not small. Its further overlooking is 
now a serious neglect. Equally lethargic is becom- 
ing the attitude of the directors to modern and new 
works. In this respect the Metropolitan has much 
todo. In spite of suggestions to the effect that the 
question of the supply is waxing alarmingly small 
of grand operas in subject and treatment suffi- 
ciently dignified and attractive for the Metropoli- 
tan, there is no danger of such a contingency so 
long as not one performance occurs of “ Don Juan,” 
Vestal,” Armida,” “ Iphigenia,” “ Médea,”’ 
Rigoletto,” “The Dimon,” “ Feramorz,” “The 
Cid,” “Sigurd,” “ The Barber of Bagdad,” “ Obe- 
ron,” * The Wedding of Figaro,” “ La Gioconda,”’ 
“The Maccabees,” “ Nero,’ and a dozen more. 
Several new operas have appeared in Germany 
recently that should be and can be sung at the 
Metropolitan. 
season’s repertory will be looked for with particu- 
lar inquisitiveness. | 

Before another winter's performances are in- 
augurated, something should be done in the direc- 
tion of improving the shabby scenery, imperfect 
mechanical effects, and the ignorant stage manage- 
ment. A great deal of nonsense is kept in circula- 
tion, through kindly intention or want of discern- 
ment, as regards the setting of operas at the 
Metropolitan. Special productions of spectacular 
works (as in the case of “L’Africaine,’’ “ Aida,” 
“The Queen of Sheba,” and a few others) have pre- 
sented handsome scenes and a lavish expenditure 
for properties and costumes. But the rank and file 
of the operas have been always badly served, follow- 
ing the precedents of (for instance) Mr. Mapleson’s 
Italian performances down town. 
especial sufferer. The scenery and appointments 
for “ Lohengrin,” for instance, are a disgrace, so 
dirty and worn are they. Fundamental incorrect- 
ness and carelessness of models, and makeshifts 
(the stage of the Metropolitan is too much the happy 
hunting-ground of makeshifts), need to be set right 
by a strong hand. The “Nibelungen Ring” has 
fared not much better than any less important 
works. Much of the scenery is badly painted to 
begin with, and is big without being beautiful or 
imposing. The mechanical demands are slighted 
to the last degree. 

In view of the announcement by the directors 
that the season for 1889-90 is an assured fact, and 
that arrangements for it are already making, the 
occurrence of some recent differences between the 
artists and the management is unlucky. It is to be 
hoped that dissatisfactions and animosities have 
been exaggerated, and that the birds supposed to 
be shut up to sing in such a roomy yellow cage 
will not peck too severely at each other or at the 
hands that slip the sugar between the bars. There 
appear to be some irreconcilable personal discords 
among the Opera-House’s force of artists, and we 
presume these cannot be altogether eradicated. But 
it is not agreeable to have daily before one the fact 
that harmonies of one kind arise out of discords of 
another. It is just to Mr. Alvary, around whom 
the excitement has focused last week, to say that 
his position that the first tenor of the opera should 
be paid at least as much as the second, and 
an inferior tenor, is maintainable, though any- 
thing like an artist’s dictation to the board of 
directors is always to be deprecated; and it is 
indisputable that no singer has ever been given in 
America any such popular ovations and amazing 
evidences of popular sympathy as were lavished on 
him last week in furors befitting Italian paitisan- 
ship in Italian theaters. . 

The season of 1889-90 will begin at about the 
same date next November. Mrs. Kalisch-Leh- 
mann, Paul Kalisch, Emil Fischer. Josef Beek. and 
one or two others have been re-engaged. | 


The policy of the directors as to 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOVELLO, EWER & C0,, 


Music Publishers and Importers 
NEW YORK and LONDON. 


MUSIC « FOR « EASTER. 
ANTHEMS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


As it began to dawn—for Soprano Solo and Chorus, 


Come, ye faithfuli—for Tenor and Baes Solo and 
Chorus, by Rev. E. V. Hall....... ECR 06 
On the first day of the week—for Tencr Solo and 
Chorus, by Ed. M. Lott ....,...cccccccccccceses 05 
As Christ was raised up—with T. and B. Solo. Dr. 
As we have borne—6 voices. J. Barnby........... 05 
Awake thou that sleepest—with Soprano Solo, My 
hope is in the everlasting. J. Stainer......... 12 
Blessed be the God and Father—with Soprano Solo. 
Blessed is He who cometh—with Soprano Solo. 
. Chas. Gounod 
Break forth into joy—with Chorus. J. Barnby... 05 
Break forth into joy—with Tenor or Soprano Solo. 


Christ being raised—Chorus. Geo. Elvey......... 05 
Christ being raised—Chorus. W. H. Gill........ 08 
Christ is risen—Chorus. E. A. Sydenham... .... 10 
Christ is risen—Chorus. Geo. Elvey.......... sees 05 
Christ is risen—Qt. or Chorus. Thos. Smith...... 10 
Christ is risen—Chorus. E. H. Thorve........... 05 
Christ our Passover. Thos. Smith ................ 10 


Christ our Passover—with Alto Solo. J. Goss.... 05 
Christ our Passover—with Soprano or Tenor Solo. 
06 
Christ our Passover—with Solo. B. Tours........ 05 
God hath appointed a day—Qt. and Chorus. B. 


He is misen—with Sop. or Tenor Solo. E.A.Clare. 10 
He is risen—Qt. or Chorus. H. Gadsby........... 05 
I know that my Redeemer—with Bass Solo. T. 


I will mention—with Tenor Solo. A. Sullivan..... 08 


If we believe—Qt. or Chor. ° E. Bunnett......... 15 
If we believe—Qt. or Chor. J. Goss.........--..-- 05 
If ye then be risen—Quartette. Dr. W. 8B. Gilbert. 10 
If ye then be risen—Qt. or Chor. J. Naylor....... 06 
Lift up your heads (Messiah)—Chor. Handel..... 06 
Lift up your heads—Qt. or Chor. J. L. Hopkins. 05 
Now is Christ risen—Qt. or Chor. G. B. Allen... 05 
Now on the first day—Qt. or Chor. H. Lahee.... 05 
Now upon the first day—Qt. W.H. Monk........ 20 
O give thanks—Qt. or Chor. Geo. Elvey......... 06 
O give thanks—Qt. or Chor. J. 06 
O give thanks—with Trio and Qt. 5. 8. Wesley. . 08 
The Lord is King—Solo and Qt. T.T. Trimnell.. 08 
The Lord is my strength—Qt. and Chor. A. Lowe. 10 
The Lord ismy strength. W. H. Monk........... 05 
The Lord is my strength—Chor. V. Novello...... 05 
The Lord is my strength—Chor. H. Smart....... 05 
The Lord hath brought us—Chor. E.H. Thorne. 06 
They have taken away my Lord. J. Stainer...... 05 
This is the day—Quartette. S.C. Cooke.......... 05 
This is the day—Quartette. J. Sewell............ 05 
This is the day—Quartette. J. Turle............-. 06 


We declare unto you—Quartette. J. F. Bridge... 15 
Why seek ye the living—with BassSolo. A. Alex- 

Why seek ye the living—2 voices. 8. and A. M. B. 


Why seek ye the living—Chor. E. J. Hopkins.... 05 


HYMNS. 


Oh! the golden glowing morning. Geo. F. Le 


Welcome, happy morning. Geo. F. Le Jeune.... 10 
The Easter Hymn. V. Novello........-. ----++++:. 05 
Nine hymns with tunes, selected from “ The _ 


JUST PUBLISHED: 

‘Oh! the golden glowing morning,’’ by Richard 

Henry Warren (organist of St. Bartholomew 


Church, New 10 
CAROLS. 

. R.—Carols for Easter Tide.............. 25 
on Or, singly, each 5c. 
Field, J. T.—Two Easter Carols...... ..----+-+++-- 08 

Two Easter Carols. Second Set............. 08 
Helmore, T.—Carels for Easter. .... . 40 
Hudson, H.—Six Carols for Easter RR 40 


SONGS. | 


‘ne to the Crucified—Sop. Solo. J. Diirrner.... 40 
pe and Crown—Tenor or Bass Solo. A. C. Mac- 


kenzie 
I know that my Redeemer liveth—Soprano Solo. 


65 

Lead, kindly light—Alto Solo. C. 8S. Heap....... 65 

Powe and Love (Redemption)—Alto, Tenor, or 
Bass Solo. 50 


d out thy Light—Sop. Solo. Clara Collinet.. 50 
ms is a green hill far away—Sop., Alto, Tenor, 


Bass Solo. Gounod : 
where is a morning star—Tenor Solo. Diirrner.. 40 


The Lord is my shepherd—Soprano Solo. A. C. 


The Lord is my shepherd—Soprano Solo. Ed- 


Whea this scene of trouble closes—Sop. Solo. 
50 


GOUNOD, CH.—TROISIEME MESSE (de 
Paques). Vocal score, 8vo, paper..........-... 75 


NEW YORK. 
NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
91 E. 17th St., 3 doors W. of Broadway. 


‘The Golden Alphabet, a Commen- 


50 | our counters. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Passe Rose. 

A Novel by AkruHurR SHERBURNE Harpy, 

author of **But Yet A Woman,” “ The 

Wind of Destiny,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 

Its historical elements, unfamiliar plot, 
dramatic situations, and noteworthy style, 
distinguish this among current novels:.and 
promise for it a wide popularity. 


A White Umbrella in Mexico. 


By F. Hopkinson Smirn, author of ** Well 
Worn Roads,” ete. With illustrations by 
the author. Tastefully bound, $1.50. 

Mr. Smith is admirably equipped for pro- 
ducing a delightful book of travel. He is an 
excellent observer, he has the art of relating 
his observations in a very entertaining style, 
and his pencil effectively supplements his pen. 


Profit Sharing. 


Between Employer and Employee. By 

NICHOLAS P. Gruman. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 

This is the first comprehensive work in our 
language, entirely devoted to ‘industrial 
partnership.’’ To supply the information 
desired by many, Mr. Gilman has set in scien- 
tifie order the accessible facts, analyzed the 
whole body of experience, and made a candid 
argument for the wider trial of the system. 
All persons interested in the ‘‘ labor question ”’ 
will find instruction in this careful study. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


SPURGEON’S NEW VOL. 


The Lord and the Leper. 


And other Sermons preached in 1888 by 
C. H. SpurcGron. 12mo, $1.00. 
Sermon Notes Complete, 4 vols .. .$4.00 
The Best Bread, 12mo............. 1.00 
Pleading for Prayer........ ‘ésnuee 1.00 
First Healing and theu Service... 1.00 
Return, O Shulamite.............. 1.00 
Hands Full of Honey............. 1.00 
Types and Emblems.............. 1.00 
Spurgeon’s Sermons, 10 vols........ 10.00 
(None of the previous named volumes in this set.) 
Feathers for Arrows.............: 1.00 
Talk and Pictures, in1 vol......... 1.00 
Morning by Morning.............. 1.00 
Evening by Evening.............. 1.00 
Lectures to Students..... 
Saint and Saviour .......... 1.00 
Commenting and Commentaries, 1 00 
Spurgeon’s Gems.,............. 


tary on the 119th Psalm......... sae 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, on 
receipt of the price. 


ER PRESENTS have become a feat- 
ure of that season. Please examine 
the following at your Bookstore: | 


20 pages, $1.00. 

EASTER DAWN. Choice Hymns se- 
lected from Easter Carols. Illustrated by WaL- 
TER PaGET. 20 pages, 50 cents. 

THE BRIGHTER DAY. Poems by S. 
G. Stock and E. H. THompson. 24 pages, 50 cents. 

THE WAKING OF THE FLOWERS. 
14 pages. Oblong. Covers in colors, 35 cents. 

CONSIDER THE LILIES. By Auicr 
Reep and Maup A. West. 10 pages. Square. 
In colors, 35 cents. 

AN EASTER MESSAGE. 10 pages. 
Square. In colors, 35 cents. 

HE IS RISEN. 10 pages. Square. In 


colors, 35 cents. 
With many others which can be seen on 


** They are souvenirs that everybody will find genu- 
ine delight in giving or receiving.”’ 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


84 West, Twenty-third St., New York. 


= 


LITERARY SURPRISE.: 
$2.50 PER VOL. 


Lueyelopedia Britannica 


POPULAR REPRINT. 


We are publishing a popular reprint of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica at $2.50 per volume. This is less 
than one-third the price of the original English Edi- 
tion, published by A. & C. Black of Edinburgh, which 
edition we are reproducing, page for page, map for 
map, and volume for volume. 

The same word begivs and ends on any given page, 
as it does on any given page of the original edition. 
The same number of volumes (24) completes our set, 
as does the original, and at half price of the Scribner 
or Stoddard editions, both of which are printed from 
the same original English edition as is ours. 

No such book has ever been put upon the market, of 
such size and quality of binding, for so low a price. 
It isa well-known fact that it contains the highest 
character of knowledge and literature in the world ; 
written by the most eminent living authors, the 
articles signed by 1,500 eminent specialists will form 
in the aggregate over five-sixths of the contents of the 
work. In fact, it is the greatest work of its kind that 
has ever been published in the English language. 


And the Best 


Will be sent to one Addr 


CHRISTIAN UNION may 
amount, viz., $1.25, and 
GARDEN for one year. 


DEN, address 


| 
The Best Gardening Periodical, | 


WHICH IS 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN 


Price $2.00 a Year, ; 


WHICH IS 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


Price $3.00 a Year, 


ess, in “Club,” for $4.25. 


Those who have already paid in advance for THE 


For Specimen Numbers of THE AMERICAN GAR- 


E. H. LIBBY, 751 Broadway, New York. 


Send Subscriptions to office of The Christian Union. 


We are reproducing from the latest volumes issued 
of the last (ninth) original ENGLISH edition, of which 
the last and twenty-fourth volume has just been com- 
pleted. 

In offering the Encyclopedia at this unprecedented 
low price, the publishers have reason to believe the 
opportunity will not be lost by the purchasing public. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica is a library in itself, 
and the knowledge of centuries focused. 

It stands ready on the shelves to answer every ques- 
tion in Physics, History, Politics, Trade, Art, Geog- 
raphy, and Philosophy ; to furnish the latest informa- 
tion wanted on every subject. It is everything in 
little. The Literary Marvel of the Age. 

One of our chief desires is to obtain as subscribers 
all those who ever entertained an idea of owning the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, but hesitated on account of 
the high price. We are now ready to deliver the set 
complete, in twenty-four volumes. A correspondent 
writes us: ‘* I was glad to see your advertisemens. I 
knew the Encyclopedia Britannica was the BEST, 
and NOW I consider it the CHEAPEST.”’ Sold only 
by : ubscription. 


Call and examine sets, and compare with the other 
editions, all of which are in our office. Circulars and 
sample pages mailed. 


THE HENRY G. ALLEN COMP’Y © 


PUBLISHERS, 
739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 


2.8.8 8.8 8 


Family Paper, 


now send the additional 
receive THE AMERICAN 


BAA LAVA 


<JAN_ EASTER 


THROUGH DEATH TO LIFE. 


Diseourses on the Great Resurreetion Chapter of St. Paul. 
By Rev. REUEN THOMAS, D.D. 
12mo, Cloth, Gilt, price $1.25. 


“* The book is written with adequate learning, but 


the literature of the subject will appreciate the compass of the author’s reading. The 


learning used so modestly that only those familiar with 
style charms by its 


simplicity, and transmits the thoughts as plate glass transmits sunlight.”’—[Andover Review. 


‘** We commend the series of discourses on this great theme to all interested in the 
treatment of subjects. Agnostics and believers, Unitar 


earnest, scholarly 
ians and Trinitarians, - caea, and pietists, ought to 


get something out of such a book for correction or confirmation.’’—[Boston Pos 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 
No. 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


CALIGRAPH WRITING MACHINE! 


many of the 
For 


T. W. Osborne wrote 179 words in one sin 
on the Caligraph, the Champion machine o 
Geo. A. McBride wrote 129 words in a single minute, 
blindfolded, thus in each case proving the falsity of 


GREATEST SPEED ON RECORD. 


le minute, 
the world. 


statements of our competitors. 
full and correct account of above test, address 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO.. Hartford. Ct. 


Y. BRANCH: 237 BROADWAY. 
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MONASTERIES AND MENTAL 
DISEASES. 
The monasteries were frequent sources 
of that form of mental disease which was 
supposed to be caused by bewitchment. 
From the earliest period it is evident that 
monastic life tended to develop insanity. 
Such cases as those of St. Anthony and 
St. Augustine are typical of its effects 
upon the strongest minds ; but it was 
especially the convents for women that 
became the great breeding-beds of this 
disease. Among the large numbers of 
women and girls thus assembled, many of 
them forced into confinement against 
their will, for the reason that their fam- 
ilies could give them no dower, subjected 
to the unsatisfied longings, suspicions, 
bickerings, petty jealousies, envies, and 
hatreds so notorious in convent life, men- 
tal disease was not unlikely to be devel- 
oped at any moment. Hysterical excite- 
ment in nunneries took shapes sometimes 
comical, but more generally tragical. 
Noteworthy is it that the last places 
where executions for witchcraft took 
place were mainly in the neighborhood of 
great nunneries, and the last famous vic- 
tim—of the hundreds of thousands exe- 
euted in Germany for this imaginary 
crime—was Sister Anna Renata Singer, 
sub-prioress of anunnery near Wiirzburg. 
The same thing was seen among young 
women exposed to sundry fanatical Prot- 
estant preachers : insanity, both tempo- 
rary and permanent, was thus frequently 
developed among the Huguenots of 
France, and has been thus produced in 
America, from the days of the Salem per- 
secution down to the “camp meetings ” 
of the present time.—[‘* Demoniacal 


|_Possession and Insanity,” by Andrew D. 


White, in the Popular Science Monthly 


—Two Congregational churches in 
Maine have a pastor between them. Both 
desired his services at the same hour, but 
as that was impossible the matter was 
compromised by having the pastor’s wife 
officiate at one of the churches. And 
the church at which she officiates thinks 
it has the best of the bargain.—[Ex- 
change. 


THE NEW JERSEY STATE BOARD 
OF HEALTH. 


Public Warning Against Cheap Baking 
Powders containing Alum and Phos- 
phate.—Aid in their Suppression Prom- 
ised.—Name of the Alum Powders Sold 
in the State. 

Trenton, N. J., State Gazetie. 

The New Jersey State Board of Health has 
published its official regulations for the en- 
forcement of the laws relating to the adultera- 
tion of food and drugs. With reference to 


baking powders, the following provision is 


made : 

Baxinc Powpers.—The market is flooded 
with large quantities of inferior baking pow- 

ers, and as these are sold largely to working 
people, and are used by these people as sub- 
stitutes for yeast, it is necessary, in order that 
light bread be made, that these powders have 
proper leavening power. ‘This power the 
cheaper powders do not have, many of them 
giving off very little carbonic gas. These 


_Pcheap and imperfect powders contain alum or 


phosphate, and are so crudely compounded 
that a residue is left in the bread or biscuit 
after baking. The public are warned against 
these, and in their suppression will be faith- 
fully aided.”’ 

The regulations provide for the collection of 


Four chemists 
have been appointed, as follows: Prof. A. R 
Leeds, Hoboken; Prof. Cornwall, 
Princeton ; Shippen Wallace, Burlington, and 
Dr. W. K. Newton, Paterson. 

The following are the names of the alum 
baking powders sold in the State, examined 
and reported upon by the State Chemists. 
The list will be useful for dealers and con- 
sumers alike. If other cheap or new pow- 
are discovered, samples should be 
forwarded to the State Chemist for ex- 
amination: 


ALUM BAKING POWDERS SOLD IN NEW JERSEY. 


rate which are to be forwarded to the 


DAVIS’, PATAPSCO, 
HIGGINS’, KENTON, 

ONE SPOON, ATLANTIC & PACIFIC, 
WASHINGTON, HENKEL BROS., 
MARTHA WINSLOW, SOVEREIGN, 
WINDSOR, SILVER STAR, 
MILES’ PRIZE, FOUR ACE, 


BROOKS & McGEORGE’S, ORANGE, 


OUR BEST, SILVER PRIZE, 
OUR OWN, WHITE STAR, 
JACOBS’, FEATHERWEIGHT, 
GRAPE, _ SOMERVILLE, 
J., LINCOLN, 

STATE, ON TOP, 
PERFECTION, 


pring Birds, Spring Flower 
« Spring Music, « 


ARE JUST AT HAND. 

Musical Societies and Choirs do well who round 
off the season with the practice of CANTATAs or 
Glee Collections. 

Among many good Cantatas, we publish 
Thayer’s Herbert and Elsa, 75c., $6.72 doz. 
Romberg’ s'Song of the Bell, 60c., $5.40 doz. 
Buck’s 46th Psalm, $1.00, $9.00 per doz. 
Butterfield’s Belshazzar, $1.00, $9.00 pr doz. 
Anderton’s Wreck of the Hesperus, 35c., 

$2.75 per doz. 
Buck’s Don Munio, $1.50, $13.50 per doz. 
Trowbridge’s Heroes of ’76, $1, $9 per doz. 
Hodge’s Rebecca, 65c., $6.00 per doz. 
Andrews’ Ruth and Boaz, 65c., $6.00 per doz. 


School Committees, Superintendents & Teachers 


cannot do better than to adopt our New, Tried 
and True School Music Books. 

Emerson’s Song Manual, BE. 1, 30c., $3 doz. 
Bk. 2, 40c., $4.20doz. Bk. 3, 50c., $4.80 doz. A 
thoroughly good graded series. United Voices, 
50c., $4.80 doz. Good School Songs. Song Har- 
mony, 60c., $6.00doz. For High Schools. Chil- 


dren’s School Songs, 35c., $3.60 doz. Charm- 
ing book for younger classes, and many others. 
Any book mailed post free, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson& C0, Yc. orrson & co. 


BOSTON. | 867 Broadway, New York. 
OSS © 


OUR EASTER UFTERING 


THE THIRD DAY: A2eqserrios by th 
Scripture and Song adapted fag Easter-Tide. 
#4.00 per 100; 5 cents each if by mail. 


Day or Joy, Captivity CaAprTive, Kine or 
Gates or Day, THE Risen Jesus, by same author, 
at same prices. 


EASTER ANNUAL, No. 13: Easter 


by favorite authors—new this year. 
#%4.00 per 100; 5 cents each if by mail. 
Number | to 12, previous issues, supplied. 
Full catalogue of Easter Carols, Services and An 
thems sent on request. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


A Sunday-School Service 

aster BUS songs: Readings: and 
Recitations. The musie 

is pretty and easy. The 
little folks are remembered. Price, 5 cts., 60 cts. 


per doz., prepaid; $4.00 per 100, not prepaid. 
Fillmore Bros., Ward & Drummond, 


The following works by the 


REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D., 


will be sent to any address, post- 
age paid, on receipt of price. Ad- 
dress The Christian Union. 


Commentaries on the New Testament. 
(A. S. Barnes & Co.) 


MARK AND LUKE, > 175 
ACTS, = Fe 1 75 
MOMANS, - - - - 175 


Life of Christ, - (Harpers) $1 75 


Dictionary of Religious Knowl- 


Old Testament Shadows of New 
Testament Truths, (Harpers) 


A Layman’s Story, -~ - 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


For Family Worship. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
PART I.-SCRIPTURAL SELEC- 
PART Ii._FAMILY PRAYERS, 

in Aid of Faith, 

(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
History. J.R. @ILMORE and 
LYMAN ABBOTT, - 
(Fords, Howard & Hulbert ) 


‘FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Manufacturing Stationers and Printers 


No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S 
Patent Safety Tint Checks, 


Best safeguard against fraudulent alteration known. 
A full line of ae sot Staple Stationery for busi- 


6 00 


3 00 
- 100 


#1 50 
50 


1 00 


ness or private use, a fine assortment of Leather 
Goods of ourown manufacture. Visiting Cards, Wed- 
tations, etc., engraved in prevailing 


Invi 
styles. 
Francis & Loutrel’s Diaries and Daily Journals 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 


Your Custom Solicited. CYRUS F. LOUTREL. 


Our Neighbors. 
Face to Face with the Mexicans. 


By Fanny CHAMBERS Goocu. Report of 
seven years’ familiar intercourse; spicy, 
picturesque, romantic, and instructive. 200 
photographic views and sketches. Send for 
specimen pages and autograph opinions of 
distinguished Mexicans and Americans, in- 
cluding Judges of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
nearly 100 U.S. Senators and Congressmen, 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
all the Foreign Ministers from Mexico and the 
Central and South American Republics. 


Forps, Howard & HuLBERT, New York. 


THE ANDOVER REVIEW. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

A series of important articles explaining and 
illustrating the use of Modern Methods in In- 
terpreting the Bible will appear in coming 
numbers of the Review. Price of the Review, 
$4.00 a year. 

*,* The Review will be sent for the remainder 
of the year, with the back numbers from January 
included, to any one remitting Three Doilars to 
the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
GREAT OFFER 


For Libraries and Parcels of Books. 
MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK. 


Rare. Curious. Curren 


t. 
Libraries Supplied Cheaper than any Book Store 
IN THE WORLD. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 Chambers Street, 
3d door west of City Hall Park. NEW YORK. 


Flynt Waist, or True Corset 


No. 1 represents a 
>, “St high-necked gar- 


S side of the hip: 
also, the most 


Flynt Exten- 
sion and Nurs- 

- ing Waist, ap- 
Pat. Jan. 6, 1874— Feb. 15, 1876. preciated by 
mothers. No. 5 the Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports 
attached. No.6, how wedress very little people. No. 
7 illustrates how the warp threads of the fabrics cross 


at right angles in the back, thereby insuring in every 
waist the most successful Shoulder Brace 
ever constructed. It is universally indorsed by 


anes physicians as the most Scientific Waist or 


rse own. 
THE FLYNT WAIST is the only garment man- 
ufactured where the material of which it is made is 
SHRUNK before cut, the only one which in 


construction contains a Shoulder Brace which sup- | 


ports the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential to 
large girls or women) thereby overcomes the objection- 
able abdominal development. The Flynt 
superbly, permits that most desirable grace of motion 
ible only with perfect respiration gained by free- 
om from compression. Fors = actresses, teach- 
pay 


blessing its inventor. Our ** Manual,” containi 
48 s of es relating to the sub ot 
Hygienic Modes of Under-dressing, sent free 
physician or lady, on application to 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Columbus Ave. cars pass the house from all depots. 


SCHOOL NEW OR WORN 
gue an or - 
right date and condition, and we wii 
WA NTED New York School Book 
earing House 
Nos. 66 and 68 Duane St. 


IAW TD PDF I 


a Month and Board Paid, or 

$6 5 highest commission and 30 Day’s 
Credit to A@ENnTs on our New Boox. 

P. W. Ziegler & Co. 720 Chestnut St., Phila. 


| THE GLADSTONE” LAMP 


' .Bis the finest lamp in the world. 
It gives a pure, soft. brill- 
~ iant white light of 85 candle 
power—a marvelous light from 


OOTdinary kerosene oil ! 
Seeing is Believjpg. 
™ “A wonderful lamp” it 
indeed. Never needs 


=~ trimming, never smokes 
=*™ nor breaks c eys, 

= “*smells of the 
01];’" no gumming up, 
10 leak no sputtering, 

 noclimbing of the flame, 
no annoyance of any 
kind. and cannot ex- 
Plode. Besides al), it 
Gives a clear, white 
ight, 10 to 20 times 


ant designs 
ass, Nickel, Gold 
or Antique Bronze. . 
Send for _ illustrated 
pricelist. Single lamps 
aa, at wholesale price, care- 
boxed and sent by ex- 
press. 


GLADSTONE LAMP CO., 10 East 14th Street, New York. 


Do you want your 


In the latest New York Styles at the least cost ? 


Boys, Girls »° Babies 


With everything from Hats to Shoes, and absent buyers 
are served | by mail as well as if they were in the Store. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 


60 & 62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


WAS 
EMBROIDERY SILKE. 


——s Factory Ends at halfprice ; one ounce 

in a box—all good silk and colors. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 E= 
Crazy Stitches in each package. Latest 
and best book on Art Needlework, only E=> 


| 


For the names and addresses 
ladies interested in Art Needlework, we 
end one bock free. —— 


G 
G 
Z 
é 


+ 40 cents per oz. 
wing Silk, black or assorted colors, 1 ts 


Silks, Art Embroidery aud Knitting Silks. 
Eureka Silk Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


APTI 


Best Wearing Corset 


Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Those answering an Advertise- 
ment will conser a favor upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Advertise- 


FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY Co. 
F. P. CLEANFAST Darning 
Robinson Cotton pf 
Dye. our Dye. 
Retail stores 
Guaranteed 927 Broad- 
not to way, 2 West 
crock. St., and 
218 West 
125¢h Street, 
quality un- New York. 
surpassed. 107 State St., 
Send for 49 West’ St, 
price-list. Boston. 


ment in The Christian Union 


Children Clothed 


Assorted Colors, | 


he Best Fitting and 


| 
= 
= 
4 
| | 4 
the size and brilliancy 
- So 
a 
| 
Of being high in — 
{ the back and 
FRC ew Yor low front. No. 
Send 30 cents for a sample copy of our Sunday- our mode of ad- 
i ==4ISPOOL SILK CO., 469 Broadway, N. Y.. = 
7 J 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
AND apply the waist- = == 
( WASTE 
per oz. Illustrated pamphiet, with rules for knitting, ‘ 
' gemma! be etc., 10 cents, mailed to any address by 
; | the manufacturers of the celebrated Eureka Spool 
HA | 
SSN 
or invalids, for every girl or woman, the \ 
Flynt Waist is unequaled. Thousands of ladies whom WV : 
we have fitted by mail satisfactorily, are constant] 
\ 
ar 
or 
FAND 
ALT 
O) C 44 WIZ gui 
JORSETS ~ us 
| Over 14 Millions 8 ca 
illions Sold cas 
| in this he 
| T ica 
| | do 
/ ma, 
/ | tio 
wat 
nov 
| mos 
| 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


TRUSTING. 
By Exiza MARTYN. 


Here on this neck of land 

I stand. 

The ocean breaks with sullen roar, 

Its white-capped waves dash on the shore 
And, parting, sink to rise no more. , 


A stormy, restless sea 

Taunts me! 

On either hand skies, waters meet, 
Without one sail my eyes to greet, 
While rising tides wash o’er my feet. 


I walked with backward tread: 


led 7 
Me heniels the stretch of fertile land, 
Through barren wastes of rock and sand, 
And here [ wait; wait his command. 


Waiting, his love I fully trust ; 

I must ! | 

I know his hand will set me free ; 

And though the way I cannot see, 

I know his love is guiding me. : 
—{Boston Transcript. 


WHEN WORK IS DONE. 
By MARIANNE FARNINGHAM. 


It is as if the world were glad! 
Whether in light or darkness clad, 
The hour is never dull or sad 

hen work is done. 


The very voices in the street 

Are tuned to notes more soft and sweet ; 

We love all things we chance to meet 
When work is done. 


The gentle music of the breeze, 

The tender whispers of the trees, 

And every sound has power to please 
When work is done. 


Upon each dear, familiar face 

Rests some new trait of winsome grace, 

And joy lights up the old home-place 
When work is done. 


Life’s tumult suddenly grows still, 

And love and gladness and good-will 

Come with their peace the heart to fill 
When work is done. 


But when the hours of labor close, 

And earth is wrapped in sweet repose, 

And all things sleep—alas for those 
With work undone! 


Oh, kind Taskmaster, let thy rest 
Be to tired workers manifest, 
And unto who best, 
Say t , Well done !”’ 
—[Selected. 


AMERICAN AND SWISS WATCHES. 


A very interesting article appeared recently, 
in one ob the leading magazines, on the rela- 
tive merit of American and Swiss watches, 
and the following is that part of the article 
which gives an interview with Mr. Charles S. 
Crossman, of Messrs. Charles 8S. Crossman & 
Co.. one of the most prominent firms in the 
wateh trade in Maiden Lane, and may be of 
interest to some of our readers : 

‘* Even good watches do not sell themselves,” 
Mr. Crossman said. ‘* As to the American 
watch, its superiority is incontestable. Our 
firm have been strong advocates of it, and I 
have done what | could to explain its peculiar 
merits. If a person ask me why I consider the 
American watch superior to all others, | 


answer that, aside from that kind of senti- 


ment which often induces one to patronize 
home industry, there are practical reasons 
why the American watch is the best and why 
it sells best. ‘The American watch will, as a 
rule stand more hard usage and still keep 
good time; its exposed parts may not be so 
elaborately finished as some grades of Swiss 
watches, of comparatively the same commer- 
cial value; but this is more than counter- 
balanced by the fine temper of the steel parts, 
the close adjustment to temperature, the in- 
terchangeability of the parts of the movement, 
and the ease with which they are procured 
for repairing purposes. The fact that they 
are made to standard sizes, to fit any quality 
or desizn of case,is also a strong point in 
favor of the American watch. Furthermore, 
many very fine grades of American watches 
are now manufactured ; and they cost less, 
considering their perfect timekeeping, than 
Swiss watches with famous names on them. 
But the fact is that the American watch- 
buyer of to-day regards the whole subject 
from a money standpoint, and he does not 
care to spend ten or twenty per cent. for 
somebody’s name. The names on most of the 
grades of American watches are an absolute 
guarantee of their value as timekeepers ; but 
those names are not charged for. The cases 
used for Swiss watches are almost invariably 
made here ; so, if a person insists upon buying 
a Swiss movement, he must take an American 
case with it. The question of relative merit 
in Swiss and American movements may still 
be an open one—personally, I prefer the Amer- 
ican movement; but our cases are, beyond 
doubt, more elegant and artistic than those 
madeinEurope. Therefore, I have no hesita- 
tion in advising Americans to buy American 
watches—for their strength, their accuracy, 
and their beauty. We Americans, finally, 
now furnish England and her colonies with 
most of their watches ; and that seems, also, 
to be a potent argument in favor of American 
manufacture.” 


WANTS. 


Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


50 Cts. 50 Cts. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED. Address Book 
Information Co., 109 East Ninth St., New York. 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER, in perfect order 
and nearly new, forsale. This is a good machine 
and Al in every respect. J. N. B., Christian 
Union Office. 


A LADY desires a position where she can make 
herself useful, either as companion or house- 
keeper. Best references furnished. Address N. 
E., Box 200, Stratford, Conn. 


UNFURNISHED FLOOR in private house for 
three adults, between Madison and Third Avenues, 
Fourteenth and Thirtieth ‘Streets. Rent not to 
exceed $30. Address W., 134 Lexington Avenue. 


AMERICANS IN PARIS will find a pleasant 
home at moderate price, in good location, very 
near Exposition grounds, by addressing Mlle. 
Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo. References 
among Christian Union subscribers. 


A YEAR’S STUDY AND TRAVEL in Europe. 
Music, Art, Language, and a competent chaperon 
in France, Germany, and Italy. Terms reason- 
able. Small party, also, for less time. Address 
Chaperon, Office of The Christian Union. 


ONE OR MORE LADIES intending to visit 
Europe for the purpose of travel or study, and 
wishing an experienced and cultured chaperon 
who speaks French, please address Mme. De P., 
office of Christian Union. Terms moderate. 


AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER would like 
to give lessons in English studies or in French 
(natural method) in exchange for board for her- 
self and young friend during the summer vaca- 
tion. Address A. D. S. B., care Christian Union. 


FOR SALE —An excellent stock farm of ninety- 
three acres, fifty miles east of Indianapolis, on the 
P. C. & St. L. R. R., in Wayne County, Indiana. 
joins a village of twelve hundred inhabitants. 
o saloons in the place. Good buildings. Address 

8. P., Christian Union Office. : 


WE HAVE MANY AGENTS who are able 
under our ** new plan ”’ to make money by obtain- 
ing subscribers for The Christian Union. It can 
be done, and we would be glad to hear from many 
more who want to know how todoit. Please write 
us and find out. PuBLIisHER CHRISTIAN UNION. 


SUMMER HOMES-— West Granville, Mass. 
Healthy, no malaria, cool nights, fine scenery, 
beautiful drives, 1,600 feet above sea-level. All 
kIlnds of berries grow wild. Small farm with 
buildings, $400 and up. Lots for those who will 
build free. Particulars for stamp. G,. F. Snow, 
Granville, Mass. 


A YOUNG LADY desires an office position. 
Thorough double-entry bookkeeper of several 
years’ experience. Accurate at figures, and a - 
customed to difficult work in foreign weights and 
moneys. French and German translation. Refers 
to present employer. Miss B., 35 West Tenth 
Street, New York. 


#%5,000 CITY RESIDENCE WANTED-In 
exchange for 400 acres of good land in Arkansas. 
Station, two miles; St. Louis, ten hours. No 
stones, hills, swamps, or overflows. Two crops 
‘yearly. Good water; healthy, mild climate. 
Good white oak timber alone is a fortune. Ad- 
dress owner, W. W. Kitchen, Judsonia, Ark. 


FURNISHED HOUSE ON THE HUDSON 
for rent for the season of four or five ‘months. 
Modern stone dwelling of ten rooms, completely 
furnished ; large garden, an abundance of all kinds 
of fruit, large grounds, fine river front; near sta- 
tion, ¢hurch, and landing; 80 miles from New 
York. $100 permonth. Address John Burroughs, 
West Park, N. Y. 


FOR SALE.—At Tenafiy, N. J., 20 acres; house 1 
rooms, fully furnished ; cottage, 8 rooms plainly 
furnished ; all kinds of outbuildings ; abundance 
of fruit and berries; chickens, cattle, farm and 
carriage horses, farming implements, wagons, 
carriages, sleighs, and harness ; fine views. Price, 
$36,000; terms easy. Address A. M. V., Box 101 
Brooklyn Post-Office. 


FINE SADDLE HORSE.—I will sell for $156 
cash, my saddle-horse ‘**Clip.”” He carried me 
safely to Mount Washington and return last 
Aucust, 542 miles in 1414 days, an average of 37 
miles per day—one day 61 miles. He is gentle, 
easy, and safe, and has great endurance. Weighs, 
say, 800. Guides by the neck. Satisfactory rea- 
sons for selling. Geo. M. Hersey, Gen. Sec’y 
Y. M. C. A., Hartford, Conn. 


BEAUTIFUL RESIDENCE in Montclair; N. J. 
for sale ; 50x70, 600 feet above sea level on the first 
Orange Mountain, south, west, and eastern expos- 
ure, commanding view of five per cent. of the 
population of the United States, three rivers and 
nine cities; New York and Newark Bays and the 
Narrows in sight. Population 8,000. Macadamized 
roads, gas, city water, steam heat, etc. Suitable 
for residence, club, or sanitarium. 8 to 17 acres. 
Construction of highest workmanship and mate- 
rial. Also seven acres adjoining for sale; price 
moderate. Sam’l Crump, Highland Ave., Mont- 
clair, N. J. ; Mercantile Exchange, New York. 


* AND = PLANTS. 


SEEDS 
mc » @ THE MARVELOUS 
CANDLE CACTUS. 


‘4 
F a Words can not describe the charming be 
ber as of this grand plant. 


double, like enormous roses, making a show 
which no plant can equal. The stems are covered 
with a net work of shining spines which reflecta 


ence its name—Candle. This plan 
: erly sought in the wilds 
of Mexico for years, and seed is now offered for 
the first time. It germinates quickly and grows 
rapidly, soon makin fine, large-bloomi 
plants. Seed, per packet 20 ete. together wit 
a new Everlasting Flower Free, and our Gran 
Catalogue. In ordering, ask for Catalogue i 

ou do not already possess it. Order at once, be- 

ore the supply is exhausted. You may never 
hxve another opportunity of getting this most 
rare and grand 


lant. 
THE RAINBOW PLANT 
the most 
nificent of all plants. It grows 2or3 feet high, 
- in beautiful pyramidal spiralsof thick foliage, 
which is of the most beautiful and intense 
colors: Scarlet, Rose, Pink, Amaranth, Yellow 
Green, Orange, ete. Radiant like a Kainbow. It 
is one of the very easiest plants to grow, either 
the garden or 


in ots. Per conta, sor 
SWEET NIGHTINGALE 


i 


CACTUS 


reo 
to order after fon it. AND VEGETABLE 
BULBS, PLANTS, RARE FRUITS, etce., including many grand novelties never before offered. We wii 


8 Moonflowe1s, White, Blue and Pink for......... 50 [12 Extra Choice Mixed Gladiolus.................... 2 

? Rare Cactus, elegant sorts and fine plants..... -1 00] 8 Resurrection Plants (Very Curious)............. 25 

18 Grand Pansy or Double Daisy Plants........... 0 | 50 Varieties Cactus Seed, mixed, per packet........ 25 

Try our “ Introduction Collection,” 25 flowering bulbs and 10 packets choicest seeds for only 50 cents, post” 

paid. WRITE AT ONCE AS THESE OFFERS WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN. Address a 
& 

JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., New York. 

LN PVA LV PLO IV WF LO PLP LP PLP POL LP 


The Dingee & Conard Co’s ROSES and SEEDS’ 


Over Five Hundred /inest varietics of ROSES, allthe 
Choicest New and Standard Sorts in ma/s/ and ¢.- 
We press sizes tosuit allwants. Our NEW GUIDE, 110 
pages, elegantly illustrated, is sent FREE TO ALL 
who write forit. It describes and TELLS HOW TO 
GROW over two thousand finest varieties of 
ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, and CLIMBING 
VINES, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS, 
JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, 
CARNATIONS, New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS, The WONDERFUL NEW MOON 
FLOWERS, and the choicest NEW and RARE 


OWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. If you plant ANYTHING, it will pay youto 
have our New Guide before buying. Send for it—/ree. Address 


Rose Growers and West Grove, Pa : 


Largest Rose Growers in America. 


2 
60 Large Greenhouses 
for Roses Alone. té 


- 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 


Seedsmen, 


FREDRICKS’ FAMILY PORTRAIT GALLERY 


am 


770 BROADWAY, cor. 9th Street, New York. 
Photographs in Every Style at Moderate Prices. Iimperials $6 per dozen. Duplicates $3 per dozen. 


Mr. Fredricks attends personally to the sittings, and guarantees perfect satisfaction. 
PPORTUNITY FOR A LADY. If you 

have unemployed time and talent, write us and Those answering an Advertise- 
we will put you in the way of an independent income, ment will confer a favor upon the 
as we have already done by a score ofearnest,capable Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
women. Fair education and genial disposition desired.| ing that they saw the Advrertise- 


Address H., P. O. Box 3,589, New York. ment in The Christian Union, 


= 


Sy luminous ray of light that can be seen for a long 
ine Be. 
| 
opening about sunset aud lasting tillnoon next 
day. white and enormous size, 9 
. inches long and 6 wide, its powerful and delicate 
erfume filling the air for a long dists as freely allsummecrinany garden. Per pkt., 20c. 
y 
ANSY HUNDER CLOUD A new sort with enormous coal-black flowers, which are bordered witha 
a red and white rim; maquiicens. Per package, 15 centa. ; 
SPECIAL OFFER ' For 60 cents we will mail one packet seed each of above five grand new flowers, 
together with our catalogue and another elegant novelty free. 
SEEDS BULBS! PLANTS Our large catalogue, magnificently illustrated with colored 
and wood cuts,will be mailed to any address for 10 centa. Or if you . 
olHowing on receipt of price; 8 First Season Strawberries for 50c, bestof all and fruits first year. 
4 fiji! 
| 


| 


\ 
\ 


/ 
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“IGNORANCE IS THE GREATEST POVERTY.” 


—FRomM THETARABIAN. 


THE 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


As a readable religious paper for the family 
The Christian Union is unsurpassed, and one 
who keeps well up with tts various departments 
from week to week has in that alone a “ liberal 
education.” —[{ Medical Advance, Ann Arbor. 


OUR HOME MISSIONARIES. 


We are greatly obliged to our friends for their 
prompt response to our appeal for the Home Mission- 
aries. We have received from Mrs. G. C., of Great 
Barrington, Mass., $18, for twelve subscriptions ; 
from Mr. N. F., Washington, D. C., $1.50; from 
A.C. C., Titusville, N. Y., $2; from A. D. R., New 
Haven, $4.50; and from a generous friend of 
the misssonaries and of The Christian Union, an 
offer to pay for 100 subscriptions on condition that 
this amount shall be applied for subscriptions to 
missionaries to whom the paper has not hereto- 
fore been sent. We are anxious to put The Chris- 
tian Union in the family of every Home Missionary 
on the frontier, and in order to do that are ready 
to bear our share of the expense. In order to 
arouse a deeper personal interest we shall be glad 
hereafter to send to any donor of a subscription the 
name of the missionary to whom the paper is sent 
through his liberality. This will bring the donor 
into personal relations with the missionary family, 
and will furnish the opportunity of adding to The 
Christian Union magazines, books, and other litera- 
ture which when read can be easily sent to the home 
on the frontier, and add immensely to its resources. 
Not a line of printed matter ought to be wasted; 
there are remote and isolated homes to which every 
magazine and newspaper means an open door for 
the entrance of a new joy in the household; and 
every family in the East to which magazines and 
books come in great numbers ought to be in per- 
sonal relations with one of these needy families in 
the West. We should like very much to have the 
friends of the missionary and of The Christian 
Union send us missionary subscriptions—$1.50 
each—in blocks of five or ten; $7.50 sending The 
Christian Union for one year to five missionaries, 
and $15 sending it to ten. We will secure from 
the Home Missionary Society names and addresses 
of missionaries, and send them in each case to the 
persons from whom we receive subscriptions. _ 


THE VALUE OF EDUCATION IN BUSINESS. 


The English universities have been doing some 
practical work of late, and among the matters which 
they have taken up is business education. The 
progress of the Germans in commerce, which has 
attracted considerable attention in England, is 
largely explained by the results of these examina- 
tions. Says the “Nation :” 


«The University of Cambridge has lately set up in 
several of the centers of trade in England examinations 
for what are called ‘Commercial Certificates.’ The 
first report of the examiners has just been published, 
and it gives a most depressing view of the state of busi- 
ness education in the country. Forty-nine candidates 
presented themselves for examination in twenty-three 
different places, and of these only eight passed. The 
—. of the papers seems to have been very poor. 

ne question, on commercial terms and abbreviations, 
was hardly attempted by anybody. No candidate 
could draw a bill of exchange properly. ‘ Very little 
power was shown of composing a simple letter in re- 
spectable English that should say what was wanted, 
and nothing more.’ ‘The spelling also left much to be 
desired in some cases, and the writing of a few of the 
candidates was so slovenly that they would have been 
rejected whatever the merit of their papers had been.’ 
The French and German were both found to be poor ; 
advanced algebra and political economy good for noth- 
ing ; no practical shorthand ; weak geography and his- 
tory. The English literature was ‘ not of a high order ;’ 
the chemistry ‘inaccurate, and the practical work 
very poor ;’ the mechanical drawing ‘ worthless.’ Even 
of the arithmetic it is reported that ‘none of the papers 


were of conspicuous nrerit, and the general average was 
low.’ Elementary algebra was better done,.and some 
praise is given to single candidates for Spanish, sound 
and light, and heat and electricity. The English uni- 
versity examiner is not generally believed to err habit- 
ually on the side of overgentleness of speech and judg- 
ment, but if the report of the Cambridge examiner is 
only half fair and just, it explains the preference of 
business men for Riinen-tesinad clerks and secreta- 
ries, of which some complaint has at times been made 
in the English newspapers.” 


WISE GENEROSITY. 


The meat-packing establishment of F. A. Ferris 
& Co., of this city, has introduced the principle of 
profit-sharing into its business management. No 
promises were made in advance, but at the end of the 
financial year each of the employees was permitted 


to share in the firm’s prosperity by being presented. 
with a check for five per cent. of his year’s salary. 


If the employees desired to let these unexpected 
sums remain on deposit with the firm, they were 
promised five per cent. interest. When one thinks 
how many strikes there are for a five per cent. 
advance in wages when times are supposed to be 


prosperous, and how great the resulting losses often | 


are, the common sense and philanthropy of this 
action seem equally admirable. When men can 
feel that they are paid according to the value of 
their services, they are apt to recognize by increased 
loyalty the justice and generosity of their em- 


ployers. 


TO OUR GARDENING READERS. 


We know that many readers of The Christian Union 
are interested in gardening and other rural pursuits. 
The pressure of other matter upon our columns makes 
it impossible to treat such matters as fully as we would 
desire, and we have therefore made arrangements to 
supply “The American Garden” (in our opinion the 
best horticultural magazine published) to our readers 
at a reduced price. Its regular price is $2 a year ; 
we can furnish it in “club” with The Christian Union 
at $4.25. Our subscribers who have already paid their 
subscriptions may now, if they so desire, send the addi- 
tional $1.25 for a year’s subscription to “The American 
Garden.” 

“The American Garden” is an illustrated monthly 

quarto magazine of practical horticulture : fruits, flow- 
ers, vegetables ; trees, shrubs, ornamental plants ; lawn 
planting, landscape ening, and rural life. 
_ Any readers of The Christian Union may obtain a 
specimen number of “ The American Garden” gratis, 
by addressing the office of publication, 751 Broadway, 
New York, and mentioning Christian Union. 


SANITARY WOOLEN GOODS. 


More than once, in our columns, we have had a word 
to say in favor of oping Bete woolen underclothing, 
because we believe it to be highly conducive to health. 
Not that clothing of any kind, diet or exercise, or any- 
thing else, can preserve the health of people who in 
any particular live in the habitual violation of its laws. 
But it stands to reason that an organ so sensitive as the 
human skin, and so complicated in its functions, must 
be more or less affected by the material of the clothing 
with which it is continually kept in contact. This fact 
alone is enough to suggest the idea of the superior 
fitness of an animal product for the clothing of an 
animal body. This is the salient fact and foundation 


of the Jaeger theory of “ all wool ” “all the year round,” | 


in all climates, for everybody. In the full conviction 
that it is for our readers’ interest to understand this 
matter, we call attention to the advertisement of the 
Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Company in 
another column. 


A RELIABLE HATTER. 


There is no article of apparel which contributes so 
much to the effect of being thoroughly well dressed as 
a handsome hat. There are hats and hats, some of 
which confer upon their wearers the distinction of fash- 
ion and style, and some of which betray cheap work- 
manship and inferior material. Youmans, of 719 Broad- 
way, New York City, furnishes the former style only, 
and his hats have come to be a standard of elegance 
and durability. Twenty-seven years of business expe- 
rience have enabled him to bring the art of hat-making 
to perfection. The energy and intelligence which built 
up his business are now used in keeping it abreast with 
the demands of the times in the variety, general taste- 
fulness, and capital workmanship of the goods he man- 
ufactures and sells. It is now twenty-four years since 
Mr. Youmans removed to his present location at 719 
Broadway, and in that time the place has acquired the 
highest reputation, not only for the merchandise which 
is sold there, but for the integrity and intelligence with 


which the business has been conducted. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The Foreign money market has not 
changed much since a week ago, notwith- 
standing the troubles that have occurred 
in Paris in connection with the liquida- 
tion of the Copper Syndicate and the 
strain on the institutions connected 
with this copper combination—the Comp- 
toir d’Escompte and the Société des 
Metaux. The Bank of France and a 
syndicate of bankers have finally ad- 
vanced some 150,000,000 francs, <r 
ing the later advances, and have saved 
the Comptoir d’Escompte from _ total 
collapse. The fact is that this institution 
is so alliedto the Bank of France, in vari- 
ous sections of the world, that the latter 
found it a practical necessity to hold 
itself responsible for the indebtedness of 
the bank of discount. Public sentiment 
in Paris is not in sympathy with this as- 
sumption of the Comptoir d’Escompte’s 
affairs by the Bank of France, and the 
feeling against it was so strong that a 
run on the latter might easily result in 
disaster. This has thus far been avoided, 
and it would seem uow as if the losses 
which a liquidation will make necessary 
would be confined to the promoters and 
members of the syndicate. These losses 
will prove very great, but vannot be 
widespread, so that the general effect, 
save as the financial markets of the world | p 
may sympathize with the local trouble at 
Paris, will not be serious. This collapse, 
coming almost immediately in the foot- 
steps of the great losses in France on 
account of the failure of the Panama 
Canal enterprise, is a strain on the 
markets of France. The losses from the 
latter fell largely on the poorer people, 
while the great losses in this copper 
syndicate failure will fall exclusively on 
capitalists. It is fortunate that the 
Bank of France could stand under this 
load and check its fall, for by a gradual 
distribution of the immense accumula- 
tion of copper a great shock will be 
averted. 

The money market here has not felt 
any effect from these complications in 
Paris, the rates ranging from one and a 
half to two and a half per cent., averaging 

1 The apprehensions that 
the difficulty there would spread, on ac- 
count of extraordinary demands feared 
against the London money market, had 
the effect to depress our stock market, 
and the bears did not hesitate to magnify 
as far as possible the condition. The ex- 
tent of the pressure was confined to about 
three days of liquidation among weak 
and disgusted holders of stocks, after 
which a better tone prevailed, and, except 
in three or four stocks, the market prices 
returned tothe figures of the week before. 
The fear still prevails that a demand may 
be made on our money market for gold 
shipments, which might tend to further 
depression in the share list ; 
the 1st of April we are likely to experi- 
ence a moderately active money market, 
but not from shipments of gold abroad, 
but simply from the demand by banks, in 
preparation for the heavy April payments 
for dividends and interest money. In the 
meantime, sixty and ninety day loans are 
offered at ‘three and three and a half per 
cent. 

‘The annual statement of the Chica- 
go, Burlington & Quincy road for 1888 
has-been published, and makes a very 
bad showing, as every one knew it would. 
No attempt has been made by the Presi- 
dent to disguise or soften the report, and 
it comes to us with almost a brutal frank- 
ness, that is, on the whole, refreshing. 
The figures of the report show that there 
was a loss of available income of over 
$7,250,000, while the fixed charges were 
increased, over 1887, more than $700,000. 
The dividends were reduced more than 
$2,250,000 from those of the previous year, 
and yet the company paid out $4,739,980 
more than it earned over fixed charges ; 
indeed, the available income was $920,403 
less than was needed to pay fixed charges 
alone, to say nothing of dividends. The 
President claims that much of this great 
shrinkage resulted from the protracted 
strike of a year ago. It will be a boon to 
the stockholder if this should prove true 
at the end of the coming year. 

The returns of earnings for March are 
rather remarkable for the heavy increase 
recorded. 


The bank statement is as follows : 
Loans, increase............ $905,400 
Specie, decrease........... 1,198,800 


until after 


_ With Gilder & Farr, 


National Ba 
Bank, Boston, 


Legal decrease.... 

Deposits, decrease........ “300 
Reserve, decrease.......... 1, 371, 950 
This leaves the surplus reserve at just 

below $7,000,000. WALL STREET. 


United States Government 
SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 


8% Guaranteed First Mortyages. 8% 


Specially secured by 25% deposit with Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Co. of Boston. Fully 
guaranteed, = at Interest 
paid semi-annual 


8% First orga Bonds, 8% 


Interest guaranteed : stock bonus in incorpo- 
rated companies insuring e profits to stock- 
a after the bonds and interest are fully 


“10% Syndicate Investments. 10% 


Inside Kansas City Business and Residence 
Property, with half-profits to investors. 


(Send for circulars and Company record, d, showing 
$2,000,000 profits to heveniees since 


$637,547. 50. 


H. 
Gen. Agt., 50 State. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 
* 6% and 7% * 


Hammett, Davison Co. 


Kansas City, 


Who give personal eqhention to the examination of vee 


rt —- lacing loans. These loans can be 
had of Wanp OWELL, ss Conn., or Messrs. 


Cras. L. & Go. Haw York 


Having had an experience of five years in Sur- 
veying Lands and seven years in Loaning East- 
ern Money on Real Estate since coming to 
Texas, I would solicit correspondence with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long teme 
Real Estate Loans in Texas, 
Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 
Address 


Texas Loans at Eight Per Cent. 


B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Reference by pen, | to The Christian Union or 
the ** I New York Lockwood 
National Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Capital Pats in, $600,000 

Offers 6 per cent. DEBENTURES and GUARAN- 
TOAGE NOTES. 

UNION TRUST COMPANY, of New York, and 

SECURITY COMPANY, Hartfo wd, Trustess for De- 


Chartered 1872, and has always been — the 
CoungcTicuT Banx 


other Corporations, 


N, J President Middletown, Conn. 
Vinton Co.” Western Western Negrs., St Paul., Minn. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


54 Equitable Building, Boston. 512 Walnut St., Phila. 
R. JoHNSON, New York 
31-33 Street. 


3USHNELL x 


BUSHNELL, 
Real Estate and Private —_— 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. First Mo rity. In- 
terest 6, 7. and 8 per cent. Net to ‘to eaten, 
Interest Cr ted. 
Rererences: First National Bank 
nk, St. Paul, Minn.; and First National eal | 
Maas. Correspondence a 


references, map, and descriptive circular. 


JoHN«F Burts 
BANKERS, 


CRETE, NEB. 


WE make a specialty of real estate invest- 
ments for non-residents, and of choice 
farm and city loans. Crete is a city pos- 
sessing great attractions and natural advan- 
tages; beautifully located in a valley of the 
Big Blue River, while the country surround- 
ing is exceedingly rich and fertile. Send for 


CAREFUL INVESTORS 


Would do well to write for description of 
securities and our references. 


GUARANTEE LOAN AND TRUST (0. 


Cor. Sixth and Wyandotte Sts. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BISHOP, GORHAM & YAN KLEECK, 


Rowanp 


INVESTMENTS AND LOANS. 
Money loaned; interest collected; investments made 
and taken care of, for Eastern investors in pn bene 

and the West. 

References :—Robert M. Morse, Jr., and Edward C. 
Perkins, Boston; James M. McLean, Pres. Man. Life 
Ins. Co Amos Cotting, New York; and the 

Banks o: 


GEO. H. LEWIS, Prest. Capital paid u 30,000 
ROBT. P. MAYNARD, Sec. Capital 000 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO,, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. | 


Negotiates First Mow! 
and tat in Den Mo 


on. M. ee 
N. i. Robt. A. Ahmednager, India 
Newton, New Haven, Conn. ; A. J. 
ton, N. Y.. and many others 


$12,000,000 


INVESTED DURING THE LAST 13 YEARS 
WITHOUT LOSS SHOULD COMMEND OUR 
DEBENTURES AND MORTGAGES TO 
CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS. THESE SECU- 
RITIES ARE ENTIRELY FREE FROM ANY 
SPECULATIVE ELEMENT, AND YIELD SIX 
PER CENT. INTEREST. SEND FOR “12 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN WESTERN MOBT- 
GAGES.” 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST €0., 


180 BROADWAY. NEW VORK. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First 6 Masten Bonds, 7 to 8 per cent. 
Semi-A nterest. Negotiated by W. B. 
CLARK INVESTMENT CO., in sums of $200 and 
upwards. Prompt Payment of Princi and 
aeenuat Coupons made an mitted to lender 
without = ST LOCATION IN THE 
UNION. m years’ experience, Ample com 
orm, an 
before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Before Send for - little book on 

Western ortgages as in- 

Investing _enents, mailed free on 

application to The Mortg e Investment 
ompany, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


Also, read carefully the article entitled **‘ Money 
Matters ” in The Christian Union of March 14, page 350. 


87, 9% 10% 
Mortgage Investments 


For particulars and references, address 


THOMAS & CO., TACOMA, 


Washington Territory. 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


CAPITAL, $500,000 


active accounts of me d others, subject to 
check asin any bank ; lends money on oe pe note 


— , as collateral security 

Acts as Exec Trustee, ‘and under 
wills, for the charges ; 
trar, transfer and cial agent yy 
cities, towns, railroads, and other corporati 
for real estate mo with coupon bonds in New 
York, where. Collects rents, cou- 

TRUSTEES : 
A. Van Allen, John D. Vermeule, 
Warner Van Nord John Van Voorhi 
Hooper C. Van Vorat, W. W. Van Voor 
ames B. Van Woert, 5 me W. Van Siclen, 

G. Van Nostrand, James Roosevelt, 
John R. Planten, pugees Van Wyck 
Henry W. Bookstaver, Vanderhorst : Kuyt 
Robert B. Roosevel Henry W. O. Edye, 
Geo. M. Van Hoosen, Jotham oo 
Wm. Dowd, F.H 
William Remsen, Peter ¥ Wyckoff, 
W. D. Van Vieck, | Daniel A. Heald. 


ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, President. 
JOHN D. VERMEULE, Vice-President. 
GEO. W. VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
KANSAS INVESTMENT. GO. 
OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $550,000. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS.. 


Absolute Safety. = Good Rates. 
For references and further particulars address 
H. E. BALL, Pres’t, 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t, 
Topeka, Kan, 


101 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON. MASS. 
N. HAYES & CO., 


Broadw ay. 


The Kansas City Investment 
Company, which makes a bust- 


sety|ness of lending the money en- 


-|trusted to it, has published a 
primer on the details of the 


Where the money comes 
from, where it goes to, how 


paid for, what the security is, 


the life of Kansas City itself, 
appear. 


and will never be forgotten. 
Sent free. 


Tue Kansas City INVESTMENT Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a a good 
iebeoeet Bonds and Mortgage Loans 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT CoO. 
Assets, $2. .000,000. Highest rate of interest consist- 
ent with c oicest security. Ask for of 
. E. Suamons, Vice- dent. 8. Onms 
150 NASSAU NEW YORK CITY. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 


CAPITAL $1.000.000. 
7% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
6% GOLD DEBENTURES. 
5% SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


Interest and Principal payable in New York. 30 years’ 
experience. No investor ever lost a dollar or waited a 


day for his dues. 


largely held 
Banks, and investors throughout all the Eastern States. 


KANSAS. 
71 State St., Alban 40 Wall St., N. Y. City. 


| 


i 


| 


—— 


= 
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South 4th Niel 35 Congress St. , Boston 


On approved productive reaity in the Colden Belt 
of the Middie West at one-third its value, make 


The Safest, Most Frofitable, 


AND MOST DESIRABLE of all Securities 
for judicious investors Write for particulars 


= THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 
JAMES KANSAS CITY, Kansas. 


President, 


=> _ Capital, $500,000. Paid up $350, ooo. 


Allows interest on deposits ; —_ ~~ on balances of 


business. 


the lending is managed and 


how blunders and frauds are 
committed, the safeguards, also 


Itcan be read in an hour; 


reason buying the 


Savings Certificates for sums of $5 
and upwards convertible at any time. Our securities are 
y Trustees, Guardians, Colleges, Savings 


For references, testimonials and fullinformation apply to 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co 
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MADE BY rage Loans on inspected 
ebraska, and on first-clas 
ines, Omaha, and Sioux 
ce without loss to any investor 
Are several of the leading insuran 
_ Oi panies, savings banks, and colleges of the East. anc 
: many private institutions. References: Hd 
emple, Treas..Marble Savings Bank 
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Vol 39, No. 13. 


A. 


NO VIA MEDIA.’ 
[From the Catholic Review.] 

& The Christian Union, which may fairly 
be described as the very live and living 
relict of the late Henry Ward Beecher, is 
out against liberalism in religion, or, to 
speak more exactly, in irreligion. “ The 
illiberality of some liberals,” it complains, 
“is a trifle trying to the temper of liberal 
orthodox believers.” No doubt. But it 
would be interesting to learn where pre- 
cisely, in the mind of our esteemed con- 
temporary, liberalism in religion ends and 
liberal orthodoxy begins and ends. Can 
The Christian Union inform us? Can it 
draw the lines and fix the limits between 
the one and the other? Can it tell us 
which is liberal orthodoxy and which 
liberalism? To our mind, in the sense 
of The Christian Union, they are Siamese 
twins, as far as religious profession or 
conviction goes. The one is bound insep- 
arably to the other; and whither the one 
leads the other must follow. 

Mrs. Ward is simply summing up the 
result of her own doubts and of the doubts 
of millions when she asks where “ be- 
tween Materialism and Ultramontanism 
is the third course which society must 
find ?” By Ultramontanism she, of course, 
means Catholicity. The honest answer 
is, Nowhere. There is faith; there is 
negation ; there isdoubt. Doubt stretches 
between faith, absolute faith, and nega- 
tion. The realm of doubt is a very large 
one. Those who inhabit it may be hon- 
est and naturally virtuous people. But 
honest doubters are bound in conscience 
to do all that lies in them to solve and 
satisfy their doubt. Do they do this in 
conscience and in honesty, or do they 
simply let their tired souls drift into hope- 
lessness, indifference, and the cowardly 
refuge of so many—* Well, we know 
nothing about it”? It is a Christian’s 
first duty to know of his Creator, of his 
Redeemer, and to give a reason for the 
faith that is in him. The Christian 
Church, the Christian religion, the Chris- 
tian law, doctrine, code of morals, are the 
greatest facts in the world’s history 
within the Christian era. They are not 
to be slurred over or blotted out. They 
eame to banish the very materialism 
spoken of by Mrs. Ward. ‘They can only 
have one true abiding-place, one true 
eenter of authority, and that is on the 
Rock against which the Divine Founder 
promised that the gates of hell should 
never prevail. 


1 See editorial comment elsewhere. 


A SPIDER-WEB TELEPHONE. 


While a gentlemen was watching some 


spiders last summer, it occurred to him 


to try what effect a tuning-fork would 
have on the insects. He suspected that 
they would regard the sound just as they 
were in the habit of regarding the sound 
made by a fly. And, sure enough, they 
did. He selected a large, ugly spider, 
that had been feasting on flies for two 
months. The spider was at one edge of 
its web. Sounding the fork, he touched 
a thread at the other side, and watched 
the result. Mr. Spider had the buzzing 
sound conveyed to him over his telephone 
wires, but how was he to know on which 
particular wire the sound was traveling ? 
He ran to the center of the web very 
quickly, and felt all around until he 
touched the thread against the other end 
of which the fork was sounding ; then, 
taking another thread along just as a man 
would take an extra piece of rope, he ran 
out to the fork and sprang upon it. But 
he retreated a little way, and looked at 
the fork. He was puzzled. He had ex- 
pected to find a buzzing fly. He got on 
the fork again, and danced with delight. 
He had caught the sound of the fly, and 
it was music to him.—| Exchange. 


In this climate almost everybody is more or less 


affected with catarrhal troubles, and all these victims — 


of our atmospheric conditions are on the lookout for 
effective remedies. Ely’s Cream Balm has proved 
itself highly efficacious in mitigating and removing 
catarrhal troubles of all sorts. For coldsin the head, 
hay fever, and all other forms of this insidious dis- 
ease, it has proved a reliable remedy, cleansing the 
nasal passages and allaying pain and inflammation, 
and restoring to their pristine freshness the senses of 
taste and smell. Any one who has suffered the ex- 
ternal annoyances of Rose Cold, Hay Fever, and other 
catarrhal difficulties, and has experienced the racking 
headaches and dullness of spirit and incapacity fer 
work which these difficuities produce, will be glad to 
know of a remedy which has been thoroughly tested 
and has stood the results of actual experience. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC * 
* MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 23, 1889. 


The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Co:n- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1888. 
Premiums on Marine Risks “me Ist Jan- 
uary, 1888, to 3lst December, 1888....... $3,865, 166 38 


Premiums on Policies not ieariced off Ist 
January, | 1,388,238 01 


Total Marine Premiums......... $0,208,404 39 
Pre off from lst January, 


1888, to 3lst December, 1888............. - $3,867,269 52 
Losses d rmeedl the same 

Returns of 

miums and Ex- 

The Co Oompa: Asso ts. 
United ew 

Stock, C Bank, and other Stocks. - $7,501,315 

Loans comes ty, Ba ks and otherwise.. 2,469,000 00 
Esta Cinins due the Company, 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... ,374,912 12 
Casb ‘n Bank..... "252.812 02 

Amount eee + +++ $12,167,986 34 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be _ to the holders thereof or their 
legal ope ves on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 

of February next. 

Phe outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
os redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 

legal representatives, on and after Tuesday the 
Fifth of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend 6f forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company og the year ones 
3lst 1888, for which cert will 
issued on and after Tuesday, the of 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES : 


J. D. JONES. JAMES G. DE FOREST 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
A. A. RAVEN, N. DENTON SMITH. 
JAMES LOW EDWARDF LOYD JONES 
WM. STURGIS, JOHN L. RIK 
BENJAMIN H. SON W. HAR ‘ 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, ISAAC ELL, 

OBERT B. MIN N, THOMAS MAITLAND, 

LLI DEG BURSLEY 

WILLIAM H. W! J A. HEWLETT, 
HORACE GuAY. GEORGE H. MACY 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 


BLISS, WALDRON P. WN, 


Pile D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


MADE BY 


XCONDIT 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Personal examination and 
conservative valuations made 
before placing. 


HU ROTF #E:. 


COOK’S SELECT PARTIES, under spoons escort 
leave New York during May, Ji une, and July. Specia 
arrangements for visitors to the 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Descriptive Illustrated Programme Mailed Free- 
Special Tourist Tickets issued to Inde- 
pendent Travelers at reduced rates, by the best 
routes for pleasure. Travelers will find our Circular 
Notes, available in all parts of the world, the most 
convenient way of carrying surplus funds. 
** Cook’s Excursionist,’’ with map, contains full 
particulars, by mail 10 cents. 
THOS. COOK & SON, 
261 Broadway, New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas more 
than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
mone cent acup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily 
digested, and admirably adapted 
| for j .valids as well as for persons 
jin ealth. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 
| 


MASON & HAMLIN 


he cabinet organ was introduced in its present 
forte by Mason & Hamlinin 1861. Other makers 
followed in the manufacture of these instruments, 
but the Mason & Hamlin Organs have always main- 
‘ained their supremacy as the best in the world. 
Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
wp pee excellence of their crgans, the fact that 
at 


Paris competition 
with best mak ers of all coun- 
tries, they have invariabl wet 
en the highest — 


trated catalogues $22 TO § 

Mason & Hamlin do not the ex- 
wabecinaey claim for their pianos, that they are 
superior to all others.O They recognize the high 
excellence achieved by other leading makers in the 
art of amma building, but still claim superiority. 
This they attribute solely to the remarkable im- 
provement introduced by them in the year 9 
and now known as the **Mason & HAMLIN 
STRINGER,” by the use of which 
is secured the greatest pos- 
sible purity and refinement of 
tone, together with greatly in- 
creased capaci- GRAND & UPRIGHT. ty for standing 
in tune and other important advantages. 

A circular, containing testimonials from three 
ri eines purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, 

ther with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant. 
ianos and — sold for cash or easy pay- 
ments; also re 


MASON & HAMLIN N ORGAN AND | IANO CO. 


TON. 


CHICAGO AND DENVER 


XPRESS" 


VIA THE 


AND 


UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
A SOLID TRAIN 


CHICAGO 
DENVER 


Council Bluffs “Omaha 


With DINING CARS, SLEEPING CARS and 
FREE CHAIR CARS. 


LEAVES CHICAGO EVERY DAY. 
Trains leaving Chicago Tuesdaysconnect with the 


GOLDEN GATE SPECIAL, 
triving at San Francisco Friday Evenings. 
For Time of Trains, Rates and Information, apply to any 


or to 
J. M. WHITMAN, H. C. WICKER, 
r. Traffic Manager. 


neral Manage 


E. P. WILSOX, 
General Passenger <sent, Chicago. 


WANS by Chin, 


ALW AYs 


Fi FICA ICACIOUS 


PRESCRIBED 
4 © 
PHYSICIANS 
AND 
RECOMMENDED 
BY 
MOTHERS 
For those 
pests of 
childhood, 
WORMS. 


STRICTLY MUTUAL. 
THE 


Bankers: & Merchants’ Allance 


FOR THE INSURING OF LIVES 


are now issuing policies on a New Plan at 
about the same cost as the Aaa Insur- 
ance Associations and at rates about 40 % less 
than the Old Line Companies. Our policies 
combine the best features of both, and are 
incontestable and have a paid-up value after 
— years, with dividends after the fifth year. 
For particulars apply to 


ISAAC B. LEWIS, Secretary, 
32 and 34 THOMAS ST., NEW YORK. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


PRIC! Wedel DIRECT to F 


Agents you save their 
nses and profits 


=-* oy they 
PIANOS, $150 to $1600. 
ORGANS, $35 to $500. 


Sent for trial in own 
before pay RANTEED 8 


of the great World’s Exhibitions, since that of | 


iA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WiLL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 
WA N 


athrop 


8 
D. G \ 
D 
e eo 4 > 


yo 
inson ‘os ic 
egas 
Xx rahag 
OUTE. 


(C.,R.1.&P. andc., K. &N. R’ys.) 


West, Northwest and Southwest. “It includes 
CHICAGO, JOLIET, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN: 
pane DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, WA- 

RTOWN, SIOUX FALLS, MINNE APOLIS, 
7 PAUL, ST. JOSEPH, ATCHISON, LEAVEN- 
WORTH, KANS SAS CITY, TOPEEA, COLORADO 
SPRINGS, DENVER, PUEBLO, and hundreds of 
prosperous cities and towns—traversing vast areas 
of the richest farming lands in the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading’all competitors in splendor and luxury 
or accommodations (daily) between CHICAGO 
and COLORADO SPRINGS, DENVER and PU- 
| EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIN 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
BLUFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO and 
KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
ining Cars (serving delicious meals at moderate 
»rices), restful Reclining Chair Cars (seats FREE) 
ind Palace Sleeping Cars. The direct line to 
ELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, WI ‘A, 

BILENE, CALDWELL, and all points in South- 
rm Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Ter- 
ritory and Texas. California daily. 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coas”. 


The Famous Albert Roure 
Runs superbly equipped ogg Trains, daily, 
between Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison, Leaven’ 
worth, Kansas City, and Minne~po'is and 8t. 
Paul. The populartouristline nic resorte 
and hunting and fishing groundsoi jhe -orthwest. 
Its Watertown and Sioux Falls branc? traverses 
the great “‘WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” o: 
Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota and Bast 
Central Dakota. 


The Short Line vic Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis. Cins 
sinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or addresrt 
=. ST. JOHN, E.A.HOLBROOCK, 

@en’l Manager. Genl Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 


CHICAGO, ILL 


CORSET WAISTS. 
FERRIS’ Patent 


Buckle at Hip 
for Hose Supporters. Miss 
Tape-fastened Buttons  * 
—won't pull off. 
Cord-edge Button SS 


Holes—won't wear out 
BEST 


BEST For 
Comfort 
THOUSANDS wow 
USA now 

in use in the United 
States, England and 

Canada. Yor saleby 
Leading Retailers, & 
or mailed FREE on # 

receipt of price,by 


your Corset 
is stam 


darshall Field & Co., Chicago, 


LIEBIG COMPANY 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Meat Stock for Sou 
As Beef Tea, an le 
Annual sale ‘8,000,000 jars. 


Made Dish 
tonic.’’ 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus 
Von Liebig’s signature in blue across label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO, L’t’d, London 


READE} 


If you love RARE FLOWERS, 
choicest only, address KLLIS BROS. 


YEAR 


Keene, N. H. It will astonish and please. FREE, 


GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


4 | | 
| 
| 
4 
| | 
F | 
| 
| 
| 
| Go 
1H wes 
ay. 
NORM pan | 
Satisfaction 
CHARLES P.-_BURDETT, WILLIAM G. BOULTON, or | 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, ‘RUSSELL H. HOADLEY CHI LD poner, 
q | i eturned,. 
MUST BE KEPT ae TRY | 
f A, THEM. 
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Send for Illus. 
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INQUIRING F RIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any sub- 
ject to The Christian aren, accompanied with a 
postage stamp, will receive a reply either through 
the columns of the paper or by pers letter. 
The answer will be given as promptly as practi- 


Will you please explain Mark ix., 41? In 
a teachers’ meeting it was explained in this 
way: that the deed of kindness done a child 
of God because he was the child of God re- 
ceived the greater reward. Is that the proper 
explanation ? B. L. 

Nothing whatever is intimated here of 
any difference of reward according to the 
different characters of those to whom we 
do good. All men, viewed simply as per- 
sons to whom we may do good, are equally 
the children of God. Difference of re- 
ward depends on the different kinds of 
spirit we may have, not. on the different 
kinds of our beneficiaries. When Paul 
directed doing good “specially to them 
that are of the household of faith,” it was 
on occount of the greater nearness of the 
needy objects, not the greater worthiness 
of the action. 


1. It is often affirmed as aconclusive argu- 
ment against *‘ conditional immortality ’’ that 
nothing created can ever be annihilated. While 
this is admitted as a scientific fact in relation 
to material substances, does it follow, legiti- 
mately, that life can never cease and become 
extinct ? Does the premise warrant the con- 
clusion? 2. Is the doctrine that the soul or 
spirit is in its very nature immortal, as taught 
by Dr. Hodge, sustained or intimated by any 
passage of Scripture? A learned writer 
affirms that such a passage “‘ is yet to be dis- 
covered.’’ With careful search I have bee 
unable to find it. ‘* Immortality ’’ occurs in 
the Bible five times. Once it is applied to 
God, once to Christ, and three times to the 
saints ; besides those, to no created being, not 
even the angels in heaven. 

Dogmatism, whether pro or con, seems 
out of place in this subject. Yet it 
seems right to hold to a distinction, from 
which certain conclusions naturally fol- 
low, between life and its qualities. Life 
itself seems as incapable of annihilation 
as force is. But there are certain qual- 
ities of life, such as freedom and moral 
consciousness, which distinguish man, 
“made in the image of God,” from other 
living things. These, certainly, do not 
seem ineffaceable by the destructive 
power of sin. But the loss of these could 
not be the loss of existence, but degrada. 
tion in the scale of existence ; the extinc- 
tion of humanity, but not of life. 2. We 
do not know of any such passage. The 
tenet referred to is purely speculative and 
metaphysical. | 


I came across a sermon of Dr. Talmage’s 
a few days ago, entitled ‘*‘ Martyrs of the 
Kitchen,’’ which opened with the following 
statement: ‘‘ Yonder is a beautiful village 
homestead. The man of the house is dead, 
and his widow is taking ec of the premises. 
This is the widow, Martha of Bethany.’’ Can 
you explain what he means ? &..P. 


You must write to Dr. Talmage if you 
wish to know what he means by entitlin 
Martha a “ Martyr of the Kitchen,” an 
also for his authority for the statement that 
she was a widow. The indications are—see 
Matt. xxxvi., 6; Mark xiv., 3—that the 
head of the household was either dead or 
exiled by leprosy, but what reason there 
is for supposing him to have been the 
husband of Martha we do not know. It 
has been more generally assumed that he 
was the father of the two sisters. 


I noticed last Sunday, in the index to Dr. 
Robinson’s ‘*Songs of the Sanctuary,’’ that 
the hymn pga 8 | ‘**Lo, on a narrow neck 
of land” is ascribed to Charles Wesley, and 
to-day, in looking at the current number of 
the Union, in the article by Mr. Bliss, I find 
him conversing with a Cornishman who also 

ives credit to Charles Wesley for the hymn. 

ean Stanley, in his article in Ward’s ‘* Eng- 
lish Poets,’’ seems to favor John Wesley as 
the author. Whois right? The hymn is a 


classic, and any misapprehension as to its: 


origin ought, in justice, to be on 


We believe there is little or no doubt 
that the author was Charles Wesley. 


Can you tell me at what shop I could pur- 
chase the book ‘“ Recollections of Caulain- 
court, Duke of Vicenza ”’ (translated), and for 
what price ? H. L. B. 

We do not readily find the publisher of 
this book. Would advise you (if itisa 


- comparatively new work) to write to 


Scribner & Welford, of this city ; if it 
is not recently published, to write to Alex- 
ander Denham, dealer in second-hand 


Can any one refer me to the volume of 
Emanuel Swedenborg’s writings that contains 
the following reference to the Apostle Paul. 
The quotation is made by Henry Maudsley, 
M.D., in a work entitled *‘ Body and Mind,”’ 
published by D. Appleton, New York, 1886, 
page 202: **A certain devil fancied himself 
the very devil who deceived Adam and Eve. 
It was given me to hear Paul speaking with 
him and opr dora g he wished to be his companion, 
and that they would go together and make 
themselves Hence Paul’s nefari- 
ous character was made known... . Paul is 
among the worst of the apostles, as has been 
made known to me by large experience... . 
It would be tedious for me to write all I know 
about Paul.”’ D. H. K. 


Is there any library or college which would 
like the ‘* Eclectic’ from 1860-1870, and the 
Atlantic’ from 1866-1888, for cost of trans- 
portation? Volumes not bound, but com- 
plete and in good order. If so, address S., 
care Christian Union. 


Is there any translation of Franz Baader’s 
works ? | C. J. W. 


Who was the author of astory, written years 
ago, called ‘‘ The Crock of Gold’’? U.N. 


E. M. K. can find in Schiller’s ‘‘ Death of 
Wallenstein’’ (Coleridge’s translation), Act 
II., scene 3, quotation 30, the line ‘* Therein 
I recognize my Pappenheimers;’’ which, I 
think, must be the one Mr. McCarthy had in 
mind. The implication is rather ambiguous, 
and can best be understood by reading the 
whole play, which is well worth 


C. H. P. will find the children’s hymn be- 


ginning 
** Jesus in the temple, 
With the doctors wise,”’ 
on page 166 of the ‘‘ Prize,’’ by George F. 
Root. The words are by Mrs. MB. C. 
e. 


Richard Realf is the author of the lines in- 
quired about by A. de G. They are a part of 
poem called ‘ bolisms ’’ which 
in another form in the Rochester *‘ Union ”’ 
some years ago. C. 


‘*'The Willow,’ the poem asked for by “‘S.”’ 
has been kindly copied by M. H., and we will 
forward it to S. on receipt of address. 


S. J. H.—If goods which are dutiable are 
sent in sealed pack by mail from England 
to New York, the Post-office here will on 
arrival send notice to the person to whom they 
are directed to call at the Post-office, when t 
packages will be opened in his presence by an 
ppneniete specially detailed to the Post-office. 

he packages may be registered or not. 


—A correspondent of the “ Writer” 
asks why a pound of manuscript passin 
between author and publisher should nee 
more postage than a pound of calico. 
The answer is simple. It is a wise duty 
imposed by the Government for the pro- 
tection of the most defenseless mortals 
on the face of the earth—editors.—[Chi- 
cago America. 


DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. 


Since that delightful author, Mr. Steven- 
son, has so suggestively written of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde, we find ourselves holding our 
natures in closer regard, and we discover other 
lurking Hydes to mar the sweetest disposi- 
tion and turn the most earnest and direct of 
us away. 

Disease takes up its residence in us and 
develops into the most malignant and de- 
structive of lodgers, cruel, obstinate, and defi- 
ant. We will not recall the various and 
expensive expedients to which you have vainly 
resorted in the desperate oben to expel 
this obnoxious tenant, but briefly call atten- 
tion to a most effective agent to drive away 
the vandal Hyde. 

We refer to Compound Oxygen, already 
well known to be curative and restorative to 


invalid, as the following would indicate : 
ATLANTA, Ga. 
‘I still recommend your remedy to my 
friends who are afflicted, and why should I 
not? It saved my wife’s life, and cured my 
boy of catarrh.”’ WALTER F. ForBeEs. 
Ama, Neb., Feb. 13, 1888. 
‘* I do unhesitatingly say, Compound Oxygen 
will cure catarrh.”’ 
Hon. H. C. Grirriru. 
i MeEp1A, Pa., July 3, 1888. 
“Compound Oxygen is better in the house 
than the best physician.”” A.S. Brown. 
LxgAp City, Dak., April 24, 1888. 
‘I feel that the Home Treatment is doing 
me great good ; in fact, I am confident that it 
invigorates every function.”’ 
Rev. J. B. WHALING. 
We publish a brochure of 200 es regard 
ing the effect of Compound Guyeasta invalids 
suffering from consumption, asthma, bron- 
chitis, Ae gg catarrh, hay fever, head- 
ache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia; all 
chronic and nervous disorders. It will be 
sent, free of charge, to any one addressing 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1,529 Arch Street, 


books, Astor Place and Broadway, this: 
city. 


Phila., Pa.; or 331 Montgomery Street, San 
Franci 


cisco, 


that delightful degree so long sought by the | ; 


“A Priceless Blessing,” 


YER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 
is the best remedy for Croup, 
Whooping Cough, Hoarseness, and all 
the sudden Throat and Lung Troubles 
to which young people are subject. 
Keep this medicine in the house. Hon. 
C. Edwards Lester, late U. S. Consul to 
Italy, and author of various popular 
works, writes :— 

‘‘With all sorts of exposure, in all 
sorts of climates, I have never, to this 
day, had any cold nor any affection of 
the throat or lungs which did not yield 
to Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral within 24 
hours. Of course I have never allowed 
myseli to be without this remedy in all 
my voyages and travels. Under my 
own observation, it has given relief toa 
vast number of persons ; while in acute 
cases of pulmonary inflammation, such 
as croup and diphtheria in children, life 
has been preserved through its effects. 
I recommend its use in light and fre- 
quent doses. Properly administered, 
in accordance with your directions, it is 
a priceless blessing in any house.” 


Aver's Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Ely’s Cream Balm 
GIVES RELIEF AT ONCE FOR 
COLD IN HEAD. 
—CURES— 


CATARRH. 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 
ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., NY. 


Madam Porter’s 


BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 


Exccessfully used for more 
than fifty years. 


TRY IT. 


WHEN THE DEAFNESS !S CAUSED BY 
SCARLET FEVER, COLDS, 
MEASLES, CATARRH, &c. 

BY THE USE OF THE INVISIBLE 


SOUND DISC 


which is the same to the ears as 
glasses are to the eyes, and ma 
H E A be worn months without removal. 
Sold only by 
H. A. WALES, Bridgeport, Conm 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN . 
sch 
HANNUWS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
370 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 


Thorough instruction in Business 
Branches and Shorthand. 


PLACE SCHOOL, 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


A Christian Home for Girls. Extensive ude and 
attractive appointments. Academic and Collegiate 
Depa'tments of Study. Superior advantages in Music 
and Art. Special Course for Pupils preparing for Col- 
leges and Universities. 

CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Y A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Bryn 


( 

Science, Biology, and 
i 


cs, History, and Biology. For Program, address as 
above. 


TAMMERING 
UCCESSFULLY CURED by 


Prof. GEORGE S. HILLIARD, 


Instructor in Elocution. Reliable, practical 

results soon seen; no advance; cure per- 

manent; no failure yet ; hard cases cured in 

three weeks; 50 people ready to certify. 
Send for circular. 


235 WEST 34th STREET. 


COLEMAN 


COLLECE, Newark, N. J. 


Twenty minutes of New York. More positions for 
other. Life scholarship, $50. 


thi 
H. COLEM AN, Pres’t. 


EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 


AND HYPOPHOSPHITES. 
Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


Containing the stimulating properties of 
the Hypophosphites combined with the 
Fattening and Strengthening qualities of 
Cod Liver Oil, the Potency of both teng 
largely increased. 


A Remedy for Consumption. 
Wasting in Children. 

Scrofulous Affections. 

Anemia and Debility. 

Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections. 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
fiammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH,anda WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
equals this palatable Emulsion. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


HAT YOU HAVE LONG SOUGHT! / >, 
THe ““BOSS” FiusH T-BEVEL. 


Descrivtion.— Dise attached to blade is 
marked $ for Square (go°), W for Window- JY Ay 
sill Pitch (9°). 8 for Octagon (22%°), 6 for Aimy Jee 
Hexagon (30°), M for Mitre (45°). Move to {--/ 


mark desired, lock by pressing buttonon 
side and fasten by turning thumb-nut. 10 in. Size 
$1.50 
THE HILL BEVEL CO.. 
MANCHESTER CONN. 


THE 


LADIES 


Greatest inducements to 


GREATAMERICAN 
T 


Cofttees and Baking Powders. 


GET PREMIUM 27. 


ComPANY For full particulars address 


HINDERCORNS. 


sure Cure for Corns. Stopsallpain, Ensurv§ 
feet. lic. at bruggists. Hiscox &Co.,N. 1. 


The best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion andallStom=- 
ach and Bowel troubles. Also Sam 
the most effective cure for Baim 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and Hs 
affections of the breathing§ 
organs, It promotes refreshing 
sleep, improves the appetite, 
overcomes nervous prostration, 
and gives new life and strength 

to the weak and aged. soc. and $1.00, at Drgguists. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


mie 
REFLECTORS 
LIGHTING Churches, 


Halls, &c. Handsome 


‘i A designs. Satisfaction 
Cata- 
ao logue & price list free. 


No. 1 Sulf, | 


Terry, $62. 
Plush, $68 


Mass. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


for CHURCHES? &c., 


Send for Price and Catalogue. 
- McSHANE & CO., 
Mention this Baltiaere, Md 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
TROY, N. Y 


Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 9. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & 
Stained Glass and Interior Decoration, 


Interior decoration and work in American Mosai 
Glass from the designs of Mr. Armstrong. . 
- ted — from the designs 
of Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 
AGENTs ror— 


LE 
CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London. 


20 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


orders for our celebrated Teas, 


P.O. Box 289,New York,N. ¥ 
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